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CHAPTER  I. 

MENAGE  OU  MENAGERIE  ? 

"  T  ANGTON,"  said  the  Seraph,  as  they  sat 

•^  over  their  after-dinner  coffee,  "  do  me 
a  favour.  You've  nothing  to  do,  I  know ;  you're 
fond  of  poetic  dreaming ;  go  out  of  town  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
Wolf's  Den." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Never  mind.  Will  you  do  it  ?  The  result 
may  amuse  you." 

"  Where  the  deuce  am  I  to  go  f 

"Run  down  to  Idlechester  and  Kingsleat — 
talk  to  youi*  aunt  and  Winifred — make  love  to 
Jack  Winslow." 
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"Well,"  said  Stephen,  "to  oblige  you  I'll  go. 
When  may  I  return  ?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"All  right.  There's  a  night  mail.  I'll  tell 
Auguste  to  pack  a  portmanteau,  and  be  off  at 
once." 

He  did  accordingly.  He  astonished  the  Halt 
Moon  at  Idlechester — its  ostlers  at  least — by 
descending  at  about  two  in  the  morning 
from  the  box  of  the  Quicksilver  mail,  and  re- 
quiring a  bed.  When,  at  about  noon,  he  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Jack  Winslow  came  in  with 
the  coffee. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stephen,"  said  she,  "what  mis- 
chief has  brought  you  here  %  We  hear  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  tales  of  your  doings  in  London." 

"  I  am  come  to  see  if  any  young  lady  in  Idle- 
chester will  accept  my  hand  and  heart  and  the 
poor  remains  of  my  property,"  said  Stephen. 
"  Now,  Jack,  don't  chaff;  tell  me  the  news." 

"  There's  none.  The  Bishop,  they  say,  is  to 
be  made  Archbishop  of  York.  They  do  talk  of 
Mr.  Walter  Branscombe  as  Bishop.  Your  grand- 
father is  looking  very  well.     So  is  your  Aunt 
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Harriet.     Mr.  Stiggins  is  Mayor  this  year." 

"  Well,  you're  a  capital  hand  at  telling  the 
news,  Jack.  Send  me  up  a  bottle  of  claret,  will 
you?  and  don't  mention  to  anybody  that  I'm 
here." 

"Claret     ....     for  breakfast !" 

"SHghtly.  Just  look  alive,  that's  a  good 
girl." 

"  You're  not  improved  by  living  in  London 
like  a  gentleman,"  she  said. 

"  Not  likely.  Don't  gossip,  but  send  me  the 
wine.     Best  you've  got." 

The  buxom  barmaid  departed  with  an  ironical 
cm-tsey.  Stephen,  flexible  and  pliant,  had  taken 
very  readily  to  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  for 
breakfast.  There  is  nothing  that  commences 
the  day  so  divinely  as  a  bottle  of  Hght  wine. 
I  venerate  ale  and  stout;  but  I  recognize  in 
Anacreon's  favourite  fluid  a  stimulus  alien  from 
stupefaction — a  flne  poetic  effervescent  power — 
which  the  strongest  ale  of  Edinburgh  or  the 
walled-up  malt  of  Mount  Edgecombe  and  Wool- 
ley  Hall  cannot  rival. 

As  Stephen  drank  his  claret  from  a  tumbler, 
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and  smoked  a  lazy  cigar,  he  reflected  on  the 
cu'cumstances  which  had  brought  him  there. 
Queer  enough  they  were.  CelHni's  ball  with  its 
adventure :  the  Wolf's  return,  and  then  long 
sleep  :  Raphael's  resolve  of  revenge.  Stephen 
wondered  at  the  concatenation  of  events  which 
had  made  him  almost  a  Branscombe.  What 
devilry  there  was  among  that  strange  race ! 
What  presence  of  mind  m  Isola's  ready  dagger ! 
Whsit  a  grotesque  hoax  that  sleeping  draught 
of  the  Wolf's !  A^nbat  did  it  mean  ?  •  Was  it 
merely  the  horse-play  of  this  retired  pirate,  or 
had  he  any  sinister  intentions  in  reference  to 
the  two  girls?  He  could  mean  no  harm  to 
his  own  daughter,  surely.  But  what  did  he 
mean? 

Stephen  Langton's  was  a  temperament  that 
was  both  equable  and  excitable.  He  had  periods 
of  absolute  lotos-eating  laziness,  and  periods  of 
the  most  unquenchable  restlessness.  If  Odysseus 
had  accepted  the  throne  of  the  LotopJiagoi  he 
might  have  felt  very  much  as  Stephen  did.  And 
he  now  found  himself  drawn  into  a  kind  of  eddy 
of  life — a  whii'lpool,  whence  escape  seemed  im- 
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practicable.      These  Branscombes  had  annexed 
him. 

At  this  moment  he  could  not  understand  what 
was  to  happen  in  connexion  with  Marmaduke 
and  Raphael.  Would  there  be  any  tragical  de- 
velopment of  this  Aristophanic  comedy  ?  Ex- 
tremes meet,  we  know;  and  the  very  wild 
comedy  of  highly  excitable  men  often  ends  in 
horrible  tragedy.  Even  farce  ends  in  tragedy 
sometimes — as  ivJien  a  Pope  dies.  What  says 
Robert  Browning  1 — 

"  Of  how  some  actor  played  Death  on  a  stage 

With  pasteboard  crown,  sham  orb,  and  tinselled  dart, 

And  called  himself  the  monarch  of  the  world, 

Then  going  in  the  tire-room  afterward. 

Because  the  play  was  done,  to  shift  himself, 

Got  touched  upon  the  sleeve  f amiharly 

The  moment  he  had  shut  the  closet  door 

By  Death  himself.     Thus  God  might  touch  a  Pope 

At  unawares,  ask  what  his  baubles  mean. 

And  whose  part  he  presumed  to  play  just  now  ?" 

Stephen  Langton,  however,  having  promised 
not  to  re-appear  in  the  quiet  street  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  earliest,  dismissed  the  Brans- 
combe  enigma,  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  break- 
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fasted  leisurely,  and  speculated  as  to  what  he 
should  do  with  himself.  The  result  was  pretty- 
much  as  follows.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  beloved 
gardens  where  had  been  passed  the  happy  hours 
of  his  boyish  wooing.  To  his  visionary  tempe- 
rament it  was  a  delight  to  wander  on  those  neg- 
lected lawns,  under  those  trees,  where  at  every 
turn  of  the  garden  alleys  it  seemed  that  brown- 
eyed  fresh-cheeked  Anne  Page,  the  baby  beauty, 
ought  to  dance  out  to  meet  him.  Not  there 
alone  did  Stephen  Langton  dream.  He  wan- 
dered, as  of  old,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cathedral,  and  by  the  sinuous  verge  of  the  River 
Idle.  He  called  back  that  half-forgotten  life  of 
his,  with  its  sordid  and  its  poetic  moieties,  as  if 
Witney  blanket  were  in  some  way  worked  in 
with  cloth  of  gold. 

Of  course  his  grandfather's  house  and  the 
tanyard  helped  him  in  this.  The  old  gentleman 
and  the  old  gentleman's  progeny  were  little 
altered.  When  Stephen  saw  his  Aimt  Harriet 
again,  he  thought  of  that  doleful  school  of  the 
Sadbrookes',  with  all  its  mendicant  misery. 
You  cannot  destroy  the  past.     Experiences  such 
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as  those  of  Stephen  Langton's  boyhood  are  in- 
deHble.  They  pass  into  the  imagmation ;  they 
photograph  themselves  upon  the  retma  of  your 
mind's  eye,  Horatio.  Stephen  found  liis  re- 
miniscences almost  painful.  Olim  hcec  meminisse 
juvabit  is  not  invariably  true. 

Stephen  Langton  hired  a  horse  and  rode  to 
Kingsleat.  He  tm-ned  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
the  scene  of  his  early  boyhood's  affliction.  To 
his  extreme  delight  the  old  place  was  turned 
into  a  farm-house ;  in  the  playground  the  wheat 
was  green  and  flourishmg ;  the  school-room — no 
great  metamorphosis — was  now  a  threshing- 
floor.  Stephen  rode  into  the  farmyard,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  cider.  Out  came  a  buxom 
lass,  just  such  as  Mr.  Barnes'  poet  of  the  Dorset 
Doric,  describes  so  naturally : — 

"  So  quick's  a  bird,  so  neat's  a  cat. 
So  cheerful  in  her  niater, 
The  best  o'  maidens  to  come  at 
's  a  farmer's  woldest  daeter." 

It  was  just  Farmer  Greenland's  dinner-time ; 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  let  Stephen  depart 
without  taking  a  snack.     So,  by  way  of  a  change 
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from  his  town  life,  he  found  himself  eating 
boiled  fowls  and  bacon,  with  mighty  masses  of 
vegetable  matter,  in  the  hospitable  society  of 
a  stout  agricultm'ist,  his  stout  and  smiling  wife, 
and  three  very  nice-looking  young  females  of 
the  race.  It  was  like  a  dream.  Had  the  Sad- 
brooke  family  really  dwelt  in  what  was  now  a 
jolly  farmhouse  ?  Had  he  been  tortured  there 
in  his  youth  f     He  could  not  believe  it. 

"Well,"  thought  Stephen  to  himsef,  when, 
having  done  justice  to  good  Farmer  Greenland's 
dinner,  and  taken  friendly  farewell  of  liis  daugh- 
ters, he  rode  slowly  towards  Kingsleat,  "  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  be  a  good  speculation 
to  marry  a  farmer's  daughter.  What  would 
the  Seraph  say  ?  He'd  tell  me  that  she  could 
never  be  a  fit  companion  for  me,  never  under- 
stand .me,  never  enter  into  society  with  me. 
But  hang  it,  after  associating  with  such  wild  crea- 
tures as  Claudia  and  Isola,  anything  quiet  and 
common-place  is  deucedly  refreshing  ...  I 
wonder  where  Claudia  and  Isola  are  now  ?" 

He  rode  into  Kingsleat.  He  went  first  to  the 
public  library,  but  his  old  acquaintance,   Mr. 
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Lonsdale,  was  away  on  his  annual  holiday. 
Then,  having  left  his  horse  at  the  Mitre,  he  went 
to  the  Rectory.  Ill  luck  pursued  him;  the 
Rector  and  his  daughter  had  just  started  for 
Idlechester,  to  dine  at  the  Bishop's.  So  he 
strolled  moodily  back  to  the  Mitre,  and  studied 
the  Idlechester  Chronicle  over  some  seltzer  and 
brandy. 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked  through  the  coffee- 
room  window  on  the  deserted  street.  Dr.  Winter 
was  visible  descending  the  hill  at  his  usual 
swinging  pace.  Stephen  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  did  his  best  to  overtake  the  Doctor.  It  was 
no  easy  business.  His  accustomed  pace,  when 
not  in  a  hurry,  was  five  miles  an  horn-.  He  was 
a  light  weight,  sound  of  wind,  vnih.  muscles  of 
steel.  Stephen's  long  stride  scarcely  helped 
liim  much.  But  he  did  overtake  the  rapid  head- 
master at  last. 

Then,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  himself  under 
his  notice.  Dr.  Winter  was  the  most  absent  of 
men.  He  had  a  marvellous  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion. He  often,  striding  along  on  his  rapid 
walks,  ignored  the  existence  of  most  intimate 
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friends.  Stephen  could  only  attract  his  atten- 
tion by  standing  so  directly  in  liis  way  that  he 
could  pass  only  by  walking  through  him.  But 
when  he  had  attracted  his  attention,  the  Doctor 
was  as  courteous  as  possible. 

As  they  stretched  along  the  towing  path  on 
the  margin  of  Idle,  Dr.  Winter  found  out  a 
good  deal  of  his  young  friend's  state  of  mind. 

"  You  are  unsettled,  Langton.  I  must  give 
you  a  little  advice.  Why  don't  you  decide  on 
a  career?  Why  don't  you  marry?  You  are 
not  the  man  to  be  happy  without  occupation." 

"  If  you  will  find  me  a  wife  and  a  career,  sir," 
said  Langton  with  a  slight  laugh,  "  I'll  do  my 
best  to  follow  your  advice." 

"Well,  I  know  something  of  your  adventures. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  reluctance  to  marry. 
But  surely  you  can  find  some  one  to  console 
you.  As  to  career,  I  always  thought  you  were 
likely  to  do  something  in  literature." 

"I  cannot  find  fit  topics,  or  satisfy  myself 
with  my  treatment.  That  is  what  perplexes 
me.  Now,  your  nephew  Humphrey  always 
seems  to  do  perfectly  what  the  public  wants." 
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"  Humphrey  is  a  tumbug,  Mr.  Langton. 
There  is  nothing  real  about  him.  He  writes 
successful  articles  because  he  is  unpiTQcipled 
and  insincere.  He  can  adapt  himself  to  any- 
thing, having  no  definite  faith.  But  stay  and 
dine  with  me,  Mi\  Langton.  I'll  give  you  some 
good  advice,  and  better  port-wine — and  then  I'll 
ask  you  for  your  advice." 

«  Mine !" 

"  Yes.  Yours  is  not  unlikely  to  be  good,  in 
reference  to  a  point  which  I  have  been  all  day 
puzzling  myself  to  determine.  So  you  shall 
come  home  with  me  and  give  it." 

They  went,  accordingly ;  and  the  Doctor  and 
his  young  friend  sat  down  to  an  excellent  sim- 
ple dinner.  It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  Dr.  Win- 
ter's converse.  It  was  always  fresh  and  keen. 
He  looked  on  Life  fi-om  an  original  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  as  an  experienced  schoolmaster,  with 
a  faculty  for  finding  out  the  characteristics  of 
youthful  intellects,  and  a  magnetic  influence 
over  them,  he  found  a  pleasure  in  studying  his 
guest.  He  did  not  disdain  the  crudities  and  en- 
thusiasms of  youth.     He  found  real  pleasure  in 
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eliciting  Stephen  Langton's  mental  perplexities, 
and  in  giving  him  counsel.  He  pitied  a  fine 
young  fellow,  born  among  barbarians,  left  to 
educate  himself,  and  inextricably  associated  with 
a  race  of  lunatics. 

"  If  only,"  said  Stephen  Langton,  "  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  rational  educa- 
tion— if  I  had  been  sent  to  Kingsleat  Grammar 
School— I  should  not  have  been  so  incapable  as 
I  now  feel  myself.  I  have  never  received  either 
affection  or  culture.  A  boy  wants  two  helps — a 
mother  and  a  schoolmaster.  I  had  neither.  I 
was  surrounded  all  through  my  youth  with  peo- 
ple whom  I  could  not  understand,  and  who  could 
not  understand  me,  except  when  I  visited  Mr. 
Page ;  and  having  had  no  definite  guidance,  I 
am  now  unable  to  determine  what  I  ought  to 
do.  I  am  unable  to  separate  myself  from  the 
Branscombes,  who  seem  destined  to  exercise  a 
mysterious  influence  over  me.  I  cannot  resolve 
on  any  occupation  that  will  keep  me  out  of  mis- 
chief. I  just  pass  my  time  in  amusing  myself. 
Dr.  Winter— that  is  all." 

"  There  is  no  greater  mistake,"  said  the  Doc- 
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tor.  "  Some  Frenchman  has  said" — Dr.  Winter 
read  everything — "  La  jouissance  me  parait  le  but 
de  la  vie^  et  la  seule  chose  utile  au  monde.  A  miser- 
able mistake  of  the  poor  idiot's — at  least  when 
we  connect  it  with  his  animal  longing  for  wuie 
and  women  and  the  like.  Enjoyment,  doubt- 
less, is  noble  when  he  who  enjoys  can  enjoy  no- 
thing ignoble.  If  I  were  capable  of  envy,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  who  had  got  on  his  hobby, 
and  was  riding  it  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  might 
envy  Shakespeare  or  Kepler,  Newton  or  Sir 
Humphrey  in  some  supreme  moment  of  imagi- 
nation, or  invention,  or  discovery.  But  depend 
upon  it,  Mr.  Langton,  to  hve-  for  amusement  or 
for  mere  comfort,  is  a  fatal  error — an  error  that 
reduces  a  man  to  the  level  of  a  woman  or — a 
dog." 

Stephen  laughed  at  the  Doctor's  vehemence, 
and  sipped  his  port — ^undeniable  wine — with 
the  furtive  reflection  that  the  "  severe  Winter  " 
did  not  wholly  disdain  comfort,  or  even  luxury. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to  do.  Doc- 
tor," he  said. 

"  I  never  attempt  impossibilities,"  responded 
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the  headmaster  quietly.  "  In  your  especial  case 
I  suspect  feminine  entanglements"  (Stephen 
blushed) ;  "  and  I  can  only  tell  you  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  your  own  conscience.  You 
know  best  whether  the  life  you  now  live  satisfies 
you.  I  fancy  not.  You  are  independent,  and 
can  easily  break  away  from  it  by  starting  to 
travel.  It  must  rest  with  you  to  resolve  whe- 
ther this  would  be  wise  or  not." 

"  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor^^ 
quoted  Stephen. 

"  Ah  !"  laughed  the  Doctor,  "  that  bit  of  clas- 
sicality  is  a  poor  excuse.  Better,  however,  to 
belong  to  the  miserable  half-and-half,  weak- 
minded,  emasculate  race  who  follow  that  text, 
than  to  those  bolder  mortals  who  rashly  ex- 
claim, Evil^  he  thou  my  good  /" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Stephen.  "  I  abhor  my 
own  mediocrity.  I'd  rather  be  an  absolute 
scoundrel,  like " 

"Whom?" 

"Well,  I  may  say  like  any  of  the  Bran- 
scombes.  My  friend  Kaphael  is  an  excellent  in- 
stance.    He  is  utterly  devoid  of  conscience.    He 
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would  not  murder,  perhaps ;  but  he  would  very 
coolly  kill  a  man  in  a  duel.  He  would  not  steal 
perhaps,  but  he  would  incur  any  amount  of  debt 
that  he  could  not  pay.     He  would  not " 

"  You  call  that  man  jomt  friend^"  interrupted 
the  head-master.     "  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  can't  help  it,"  replied 
Stephen.  "I  can't  get  free  from  him.  He  fasci- 
nates me." 

"  Pshaw !  You  have  no  strength  of  mind. 
Travel  I  Don't  waste  your  time  in  London 
upon  what  that  man  calls  amusement.  Get  out 
of  his  reach  if  you  can't  resist  his  influence.  Go 
abroad — go  to  Jericho — go  to  the  Antipodes  or 
the  South  Pole — ^rather  than  waste  your  life  as 
you  are  now  wasting  it." 

"  I'll  think  of  yom-  advice,"  said  Stephen. 

"Nobody  ever  took  good  advice,"  said  Dr. 
Winter.  "  Nobody.  I'm  an  old  fool  to  give  it 
you.  If  you  were  a  pupil  of  mine  I  shouldn't 
advise  you — I  should  just  flog  you.  You'll  get 
your  flogging,  my  young  friend,  from  harsher 
hands  than  mine,  and  with  a  sharper  implement 
of  castigation." 
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"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Stephen. 

"Nobody  ever  took  good  advice,"  repeated 
the  head-master.  "  Nobody,  by  Zeus  Kronion. 
Bad  advice  is  winged — winged  to  the  fabulous 
speed  of  those  steam  coaches  they  are  just  talk- 
ing of.  Nevertheless,  I  am  about  to  ask  yours. 
Perhaps  yom-  young  eyes  will  see  more  clearly 
than  my  old  ones  through  a  mist  of  difficulty 
which  besets  me.  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  am 
sm-e." 

"  I  can,  and  will." 

"  I  am  asked  to  be  Bishop  of  Idlechester. 
Dr.  Bythesea  is  to  be  translated  to  York.  The 
reason  why  I  am  asked,  so  far  as  I  can  guess  it, 
is  curious.  Some  years  ago  I  thwarted  the 
Duke  of  Axminster,  who  is,  you  know,  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Cabmet.  He  is  a  singu- 
larly haughty  man.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  by  his  special  desire  this  offer  comes  to 
me.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  I  was  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  opposed  liim,  and  that 
therefore  I  deserved  to  be  something  better  than 
a  schoolmaster." 

"  He  reminds  me  of  Charles  the  Second,"  said 
Stephen. 
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'^^^Tiatis  that?" 

"  It  happened  at  Winchester,  I  think.  King 
Charles  was  bnilding  a  palace  there,  and 
brought  Nell  Gwynne  down  with  him.  A  cer- 
tain canon  of  the  cathedral  declined  to  let  her 
stay  at  his  house.  The  long  gave  the  next 
vacant  bishopric  to  the  good  little  man  who 
wouldn't  receive  poor  Nell.  It  was  Bishop 
Ken." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  Dr.  Winter. 
"  The  parallel  is  fair.  I  have  no  objection  to 
accept  the  offer  on  account  of  the  motive.  But 
I  doubt  Avhether  I  am  fated  to  be  a  bishop. 
And  I  know  I'm  a  pretty  good  schoolmaster." 

"  A  man  who  is  a  good  schoolmaster  is  fit  for 
anything,"  said  Stephen. 

"  That  may  be.  But  suppose  that  I  can  do 
more  good  as  a  schoolmaster  than  I  could  as  a 
bishop." 

"  Don't  you  thmk,"  m-gcd  Stephen,  "  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  best  of  schoolmasters  to  be  a 
schoolmaster  too  long  ?  I  fancy  all  minds  that 
are  worth  anything  are  extremely  versatile,  and 
ought  not  to  be  worked  in  a  perpetual  routine. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  be  a  great 
schoolmaster,  like  yom-self,  for  a  few  prosperous 
years — and  then  to  be  a  bishop — and  then  to  be 
a  general  in  the  army — and  then  prime  minister 
— and  then  a  great  poet  or  astronomer — and  so 
on." 

"  Either  you  are  treating  the  question  Avith 
irony,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  deli- 
cately cracking  a  filbert,  "  or  you  are  stri\ang 
to  show  the  incompatibility  of  Episcopus  with 
Ludimagister.  To  live  a  dozen  lives  m  one  is 
not  possible  :  happy  the  man  who  can  live  one 
rightly." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Stephen,  "  that  there  was 
a  report  that  Mr.  Branscombe  was  to  be  bishop." 

"Well,  that  is  another  point.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  understood  thing  that  the  vacancy 
would  be  his  ;  and  doubtless,  if  I  refuse,  the 
offer  will  be  made  to  liim.  I  don't  like  to  dis- 
appomt  liim.  His  claims  are  far  greater  than 
mine;  he  is  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord 
Cheiron  ;  and  but  for  that  little  affair  with  the 
Duke  of  Axminster,  the  offer  would  never  have 
reached   me.     I    don't   much    like  the   look    of 
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being  made  a  bishop  for  treading  on  the  tender- 
est  corns  of  a  duke." 

'•  I  would  accept,"  said  Stephen,  briefly  and 
oracularly. 

The  Doctor  sat  for  some  time  silent,  specu- 
lating on  the  change  from  the  head-master's 
desk  to  the  episcopal  throne  in  that  noble  old 
cathedral  of  Idlechester.  At  last,  after  filling 
for  himself  a  glass  of  port,  which  he  eyed 
curiously  against  the  light,  examinmg  its  bees- 
wing, and  then  drank  T^dth  exnident  satisfaction, 
Dr.  Winter  said — 

"  I  will  take  your  advice.  Ring  for  coffee, 
my  young  friend,  and  then  I'll  write  my  letter 
of  acceptance.  You  shall  post  it  yourself,  that 
I  may  have  no  chance  of  altering  my  mind." 

"  If  I  have  done  nothing  else,"  said  Stephen, 
"  I  have  made  a  bishop." 

The  Doctor  wrote  his  letter;  Stephen  took 
it  away  with  him,  and  dropped  it  at  the  post- 
office  as  he  went  to  the  Mitre.  Then  he  ordered 
his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  the  Half-^Ioon  at 
Idlechester.  The  embryo  prelate's  hom-s  were 
early  ;  Stephen  was  back  at  his  quarters  before 

c  2 
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midnight.  In  the  parlour,  to  which  lie  paid  a 
visit,  he  found  his  grandfather  and  one  of  his 
uncles,  and  several  of  their  cronies,  smoking  and 
drinking  hot  spirit  and  water,  with  that  solemn 
sedulity  which  nobly  characterises  the  Great 
British  tradesman.  He  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  them ;  then,  taking  refuge  in  his  own 
room,  he  indulged  in  a  meditative  monologue  on 
the  value  of  education. 

It  was  curious,  certainly.  These  people  were 
of  his  own  blood,  but  they  and  he  coidd  not  get 
on  together  with  satisfaction.  They  were  mani- 
festly uneasy  in  his  presence,  while  he  was 
simply  bored. 

If  you  are  worth  anything,  0  reader — and 
if  you  are  not,  you  will  hardly  have  read  as  far 
as  this — if  you  are  wDrth  anything,  I  say,  you 
have  got  a  dog.  Look  at  him — into  his  eyes, 
as  you  would  look  into  human  eyes  that  you 
love.  He  turns  from  you;  he  is  unhappy;  if 
you  persist,  he  gets  up  and  walks  away.  So 
with  the  uneducated,  undeveloped  man.  The 
glance  of  nous  autres  makes  him  micomfortable. 
His   half-unconscious   inferiority   betrays   itself 
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when    you  look  at  liim — when   you    speak    to 

hun.     The  man  whom  educated  mtelKgence  has 

raised  above  those  of  his   own  blood,  has  this 

forced  upon  liim  vrith  emphasis. 

I  suppose  this — not  the  canine  part  of  it — 
« 
proves  that  everybody  ought  to  be  educated. 

In  wliich  case,  who  is  to  cart  dung  and  ciiticise 
novels?  I  fear  this  is  Utopian.  Starved 
souls  must  be  worse  than  starved  bodies,  how- 
ever. 

The  next  mornmg  Stephen  Langton  returned 
to  London.  Pleasant  was  his  early  drive 
thi'ough  the  sweet  coimtry,  on  the  blushful 
verge  of  summer.  Yet  had  the  trees  their 
virginal  gi'een ;  yet  the  larks,  blithe  spu'its,  in- 
\'isible  in  the  ether,  made  music  everywhere ; 
yet  the  blackbii'd  fluted  in  the  cherry  orchards, 
and  the  thi'ush  sang  anthems  in  the  dense  elm- 
leafage  ;  yet  lay  upon  the  leafy  world  the  fresh 
delicious  air  of  sprmg.  The  world  was  young — 
at  least  to  Stephen  so  it  seemed.  As  four  flying 
horses  w^hirled  him  London  ward,  he  felt  as  if  all 
the  scenes  through  which  he  passed  had  youth 
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and  freshness — wliile  he  alone  was  oUl  and  weary 
and  stale. 

And  he  made  a  resolve :  and  that  was,  to 
abandon  the  stupid  empty  course  of  life  to  which 
he  had  become  accustomed — to  begin  a  new 
era — to  find  something  to  do  if  he  could  not 
find  somebody  to  love,  and  to  do  it  resolutely — 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  synchronous  with  Dr. 
Winter's  episcopation. 

We  shall  see  how  he  kept  his  resolve. 

AVhen  Stephen  had  washed  from  himself  the 
soil  of  travel,  and  refreshed  himself  thereafter, 
he  started  for  the  quiet  street.  And  I  will 
say  this  for  the  erratic  genius  of  the  Brans- 
(;ombes     ....     he  was  astonished. 

As  he  turned  mto  the  street  by  the  end  most 
remote  from  the  house  first  known  to  him  as 
Isola's,  he  saw  that  something  had  occurred. 
The  house  was  altered.  Previously  quiet  and 
subdued,  it  seemed  to  have  suddeidy  thrown 
out  a  couple  of  bow  windows.  Over  the  door- 
way was  suspended  something  strangely  like  a 
sign.     An  inquisitive  crowd  obstructed  not  only 
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the  pavement,  but  in  some  degree  the  carriage- 
way, and  a  few  mteUigent  members  of  the  new 
poHce  were  looking  on. 

Stephen  approached.  As  he  did  so,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  sign  swung  over  the  entrance 
was — a  wolf  I  A  wolf — not  sculptm'ed,  but 
stuffed  ;  and  stuffed  by  an  artist,  evidently  :  and 
looking  almost  alive.  Right  above  the  doorway 
appeared  in  large  gold  letters 

THE  wolf's  den. 

But  the  windows !  There  was  a  room  on 
each  side  the  passage.  The  fronts  of  these  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  T\dde  bow  windows  put 
in.  Those  wmdows  were  filled  with  cages, 
and  in  the  cages  were  all  sorts  of  animals,  bii'ds, 
even  reptiles.  It  was  a  grotesque  menagerie. 
Where  in  the  world  Raphael  Branscombe  could, 
in  two  days,  have  collected  such  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  creatm-es — chimpanzee  and  lynx,  boa- 
constrictor  and  vulture,  Australian  magpie  and 
Esquimaux  dog — was  an  enigma  to  Stephen 
Langton. 

"  Well,"  he  quietly  ejaculated,  "  these  Brans- 
combes  are  all  mad  together." 
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The  scene  A\dtliin  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Both  walls  of  the  passage  had  been  removed, 
and  the  two  front  rooms  made  into  a  good-sized 
shop.  When  he  entered,  Stephen  was  con- 
fronted by  an  odd  figure — a  dwarf,  very  short, 
very  stout,  very  hafry  about  the  face,  and  look- 
ing altogether  almost  inhuman.  This  grotesque 
creature  was  the  guardian  of  a  motley  collec- 
tion— there  were  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  os- 
triches, kangaroos,  wombats ;  it  was  a  wonder 
how  so  many  animals  could  be  packed  in  their 
cages  into  so  small  a  space. 

Stephen  Langton  certainly  icas  surprised. 
He  mquired  for  Mr.  Raphael  Branscombe. 
That  gentleman  was  entirely  unknown.  The 
grotesque  dwarf,  whose  English  was  strangely 
alloyed  by  some  patois  to  Stephen  utterly  alien, 
maintained  entire  ignorance  of  the  Seraph.  But 
when  Stephen's  state  of  wonderment  had  lasted 
long  enough,  a  door  at  the  back  suddenly 
opened,  and  Raphael  appeared  for  a  moment, 
beckoning;  and  Stephen,  of  course,  followed 
him.  He  was  led  to  a  small  back  room  on  the 
first  floor,  with  a  couple  of  chairs  in  it,  and  a 
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great  number  of  small  monkeys  in  cages. 

"  Have  a  cigar,  old  boy,"  said  the  Seraph ; 
"  you'll  never  stand  the  stench  if  you  don't 
smoke." 

Stephen  obeyed.     Then  he  said — 

"AATiat  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean?" 

"  Sm-prised,  eh  f  asked  the  Seraph. 

"  Rather,  certamly." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  sm-prised,  how  will  the  old 
Wolf  feel  when  he  comes  back  ?" 

"Astounded,  I  should  think.  But  how  in  the 
world  have  you  managed  the  affau'?  AATiere 
did  you  get  all  these  infernal  beasts  ?" 

"  From  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  RatcliiFe 
Highway — a  fellow  ^\dth  a  big  collection,  who 
was  willing  enough  to  bring  them  all  here  for  a 
trifle.  Oddly  enough,  the  fellow's  name's 
Wolf.  By  heaven,  what  a  row  there'll  be  wdien 
the  respectable  Mr.  Marmaduke  Branscombe  ap- 
pears !" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  wait  in  this  vile  entourage 
of  effluvia  till  that  happens  f 

"  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do.  I  would  not 
miss  his  advent  for  a  thousand  pounds." 
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"  Couldn't  we  take  lodgings  just  opposite?" 
suggested  Stephen.  "  That's  what  Theodore 
Hook  did  in  Berners  Street." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  notion,"  replied  the  Se- 
raph. "  Suppose  you  go  across  and  negociate  ? 
They  are  nearly  all  lodging-houses  in  this 
street." 

This  little  affair  was  soon  arranged. 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself,  Wolf,"  said 
the  Seraph  to  the  dwarf.  ''  The  old  gentleman 
^vill  come  back  in  a  towering  rage,  and  want  to 
murder  you." 

"  Let  him  try,"  snarled  the  troglodyte,  glar- 
ing fiercely. 

Raphael  and  Stephen,  established  in  the  first 
floor  of  the  opposite  house,  watched  by  turns 
for  the  arrival  of  Marmaduke  Branscombe. 
Several  days  passed,  and  they  did  not  venture 
to  leave  their  quarters,  for  fear  of  missing  him. 
Their  patience  was  rewarded  at  length. 

A  travelling  carriage  with  four  horses  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  Wolf's  Den  at  about  one 
o'clock.  The  t^vo  friends  Avere  just  at  luncheon, 
which  meal  thev  conducted  close  to  a  window, 
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SO  as  to  command  the  situation. 

"  Here  he  is  at  last !"  ejaculated  the  Seraph. 

There  he  was. 

The  postilions  had  tlirown  the  horses  on 
their  haunches,  for  Marmaduke  had  accustomed 
them  to  vigorous  velocity.  One  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, descending  fi'om  the  front  seat,  opened 
the  carriage  door.  Out  came  the  old  pirate, 
and  looked  up  at  the  house,  and  was  silent. 
There's  a  Yankee  story  of  poor  President  Lin- 
coln somewhat  to  this  effect : — A  profane  ruf- 
fian, imaginative  in  his  oaths,  suddenly  got  into 
some  unprecedented  fix.  An  expectant  audi- 
ence surromided  him,  anticipatmg  boundless 
blasphemy.  But  he  said  no  word  ;  he  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  subject. 

So  with  the  old  Wolf.  So  thoroughly  flab- 
bergasted was  he,  that  his  fair  companions, 
Isola  and  Claudia,  had  both  reached  the  pave- 
ment before  he  had  got  together  voice  enough 
for  a  remark. 

"AVhy,  papa!"— "Why,  uncle!"  cried  a 
couple  of  charming  voices. 

The  windows  of  the  opposite  first-floor  were 
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open,  and  their  silver  surprise  travelled  easily 
across. 

"  By  Jove,  tliis  is  rich  !"  said  Stephen  Lang- 
ton. 

Choleric  was  the  old  Wolf  as  he  entered  the 
wild  beast  shop.  Loud  and  deep  was  his  voice 
as  he  exclaimed — 

"  What  does  this  mean  f 

The  dwarf  came  forward,  and  in  a  patois 
which  I  cannot  reproduce,  but  which  was  quite 
intelligible  to  Marmaduke  Branscombe,  to  whom 
hregular  languages  were  professionally  familiar, 
inquired  what  he  could  do  for  liim. 

The  two  ladies  had  followed  the  old  Wolf 
into  the  shop,  and  were  daintily  holding  their 
dainty  dresses,  and  pressing  perfumed  kerchiefs 
to  their  insulted  nostrils. 

"  This  is  MY  house !"  exclaimed  Marmaduke 
Branscombe,  with  violent  ferocity.  "  Who  are 
youf 

"  My  name  is  Wolf,"  replied  the  dwarf,  volu- 
bly. "  I  keep  a  menagerie.  AVhat  can  I  sell 
you  ?  This  is  the  finest  chimpanzee  in  Europe 
— almost  as  handsome  as  a  man  ;  if  he  could 
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talk  he  would  be  better  than  some  men.  That 
panther — the  ladies  are  looking  at  that  panther. 
Ah !  she  is  a  beautiful  creatui-e — so  tame,  but 
she  hates  men ;  she  likes  ladies,  pretty  ladies. 
She  killed  a  boy  once,  but  don't  say  anything 
about  it,  please.  She  is  cheap.  I  can  sell  her 
for  a  hundred  pounds.  She  would  defend  you, 
Senora,''  he  said,  looking  at  the  Panther  s  name- 
sake. 

"  Stop  this  foolery  P  thundered  Marmaduke. 
"  AVhat  the  de^^l  is  the  meanino;  of  mv  house 
bemg  tm-ned  into  this  confomided  bear-garden  ? 
You're  a  robber  and  a  scoundrel.  IVe  a  great 
mind  to  mui'der  you." 

With  which  utterance  the  fierce  old  man  ad- 
vanced towards  the  dwarf  menageiie-keeper  ui 
a  threatening  attitude.  The  troglodyte  opened 
^\ade  eyes,  and  a  wider  mouth,  and  di'ew  from 
his  breast  a  pistol.  Thmgs  looked  serious. 
Practical  jokes  too  often  end  seriously. 

"  Papa  !"  exclaimed  the  argent  voice  of  Isola, 
"  didn't  you  tell  us  you  had  played  Raphael  a 
trick '^  You  may  be  sure  he  has  played  you 
this  trick  in  return." 
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The  old  Wolf  acquired  sudden  enlighten- 
ment ;  and  at  this  point  the  two  conspirators 
entered  the  shop,  and  accosted  the  ladies  with 
courteous  empressemeni. 

Marmaduke  Branscombe  burst  into  prodigious 
laughter. 

*'  You're  too  much  for  me,  my  boy,"  he  said  to 
the  Seraph.  "  You^re  a  Branscombe.  By  hea- 
ven, I  almost  thought  I  w^as  mad,  or  dreaming ; 
but  now,  as  you  have  turned  my  house  upside 
down,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  where  I'm  to  go  f 

"  Come  to  Clarges  Street,"  said  the  Seraph. 
"  There's  plenty  of  room  for  you  there  ;  but 
won't  you  take  a  chimpanzee  or  a  panther  with 
youf 

They  went  on  to  Clarges  Street,  and  were 
soon  comfortably  established  there. 

"  Pray,"  said  Raphael  to  his  sister,  "  what 
mischief  have  you  been  doing  or  plotting  since 
you  ran  away  f 

"  We  have  only  been  to  Brighton,"  she  re- 
plied. "  It  was  a  whim  of  my  uncle's,  just  to 
play  you  a  trick.  He  gave  you  sometliing  to 
make  you  sleep." 
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"  Thank  you  for  the  information,"  said  the 
Seraph.  "  I  flincy  we  found  that  out  for  our- 
selves some  time  ago." 

"Well,"  laughed  Isola,  "I think  you  had  very 
much  the  best  of  it.  Papa  won't  try  to  play 
any  more  tricks  upon  you  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  No,"  growled  the  Wolf,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  ;  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  !  Perhaps 
you'll  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do  with  that  house, 
now  you  ve  turned  it  into  a  den  of  lions  ?" 

"  Go  and  live  there,  papa,  like  Daniel,"  said 
Isola. 

"  I  tliink  the  fellow  I've  put  in  will  be  a  capi- 
tal tenant,"  said  the  Seraph ;  "  and  a  shop  of 
that  kind  is  rather  wanted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Better  let  him  stay." 

I  will  not  pretend  to  record  the  evening  re- 
flections of  the  AVolf  or  his  nephew ;  each  was 
happy  in  the  grotesque  and  eccentric  fasliion  of 
the  Branscombes.  Not  so  either  Claudia  or 
Isola  ;  I  rather  fancy  that  Marmaduke's  pretty 
daughter  was  puiing  to  be  loved.  W^itli  all  her 
wild  spirits  and  gay  slang,  the  little  beauty 
was  dissatisfied  with  life.     What  did  she  want, 
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1  wonder  ?  She  had  money  beyond  limit.  What 
will  not  money  procm-e  ? 

Claudia  had  met  Sir  Arthm-  Willesden  at 
Brighton,  and  continued  her  flirtation.  Matters 
indeed  were  beginning  to  get  serious.  She  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  she  meant 
something ;  he,  having  had  that  conviction 
thrust  through  his  taurine  brow,  pushed  with 
prodigious  obstinacy  against  all  obstacles. 
Claudia  felt  in  danger. 

Did  she  like  Sir  Arthur  ?  Was  he  the  strong 
man  with  the  governing  hand  whom  her  fancy 
painted  him?  Did  he  love  her?  Could  they 
possibly  assimilate  in  tastes  and  occupations  ? 
The  poor  Panther  perplexed  herself  perpetually 
with  endless  cpiestionings  of  this  and  other 
kinds.  She  found  no  answers.  She  only  found 
that  he  laid  persistent  siege  to  her — that  he 
looked  on  her  as  his  property — that  he  would 
not  leave  her  alone. 

How  often — ah,  how  often — she  sorroAved 
over  the  poetic  boy  whose  love  she  had  thrown 
awa}'' ! 

As  to  Stephen,  when  he  separated  that  even- 
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ing  from  his  friends,  and  shut  liimself  up  m  liis 
Jermyn  Street  sanctuary,  he  became  seriously 
meditative.  ^\Tiat  a  gulf  was  fixed  between 
the  calm  wisdom  of  Dr.  Winter  and  the  mad 
freaks  of  this  wild  race  of  Branscombe  !  Well, 
he  was  a  boy  yet,  almost ;  he  would  separate 
himself  from  these  people;  he  would  try  another 
life  ....  perhaps  even  another  love.  Oh,  de- 
licious thought !  Where  dwelt  the  beautiful 
creatm-e  who  would  give  him  the  virgin  touch 
of  her  Kp,  the  ™gin  blush  of  her  heart  ?  Sure- 
ly he  was  not  doomed  to  loneliness  because  his 
ti-uth  had  been  foiled  by  fr-ailty  and  false- 
hood— surely  life  had  its  treasure  awaituig  him 
yet! 

But  where  to  seek  ? — No,  mere  search  would 
be  futile.  He  must  quahfy  himself  for  love  by 
work ;  he  was  empty  and  useless  now,  a  mere 
votary  of  pleasure — a  being  unloveable  by  any 
woman  whose  love  was  worth  possession.  AMiat 
should  he  do  to  attain  manhood  of  mind?  How 
should  he  conquer  his  virility  ?  To  be  like  Hum- 
phrey, of  some  sordid  profession,  seemed  disgust- 
ing to  him ;  while  he  had  modesty  enough  to 
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believe  that,  though  he  longed  to  be  a  poet,  he 
did  not  possess  the  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine ;  yet  to  think,  to  observe,  to  write — to  de- 
scribe, if  unable  to  create — this  was  the  thirst  of 
his  soul. 

He  would  travel.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  thousands,  that  if  he  sought  he  must 
find.  At  the  very  least,  if  the  love  for  which  he 
pined  were  impossible,  inachievable,  and  if  to  be 
a  poet  were  utterly  beyond  him,  he  might  turn 
travel  to  some  serious  literary  import. 

In  the  adyta  of  his  heart  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  new,  enthralling,  absorbing  love 
— a  love  beside  which  his  boy-penchant  for  sweet 
Anne  Page  and  his  fantastic  flirtation  with  the 
Panther,  would  be  like  sepia  sketches  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  picture  painted  by  Titian  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  Why  his  ninetieth  ?  Because 
the  love  of  colour  grows  with  age.  So  Stephen 
Langton  saw  in  the  far  distance  a  delicious 
creature  whom  he  first  created  and  afterwards 
loved — a  creature  to  madden  poets,  to  cause  the 
blood  of  Iliads,  the  wandering  of  Odysseus,  tlie 
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ebrious  joy  of  Anacreontics.  And  he  felt  the 
fullest  faith  that  his  guess  must  have  successful 
issue — little  knowing  that  to  chase  such  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination  is  like  attempting  to 
reach  the  horizon,  which  keeps  just  as  far 
ahead  of  the  man  who  gallops  as  of  the  man  who 
loiters. 

Better  to  stay  at  home  and  wait  till  that 
which  you  long  for  descends  upon  you  with  sud- 
den sweetness.  Better  to  be  calm  and  patient, 
and  surely  the  very  strength  of  your  thirst  will 
make  the  fountain  flow.  There  are  some  things 
which  any  man — any  vulgar  man  indeed — ^may 
gain.  Gold  is  one  :  he  has  only  to  enter  upon  a 
trade,  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  and  perfectly  unscrupulous;  he 
will  die  a  millionaire.  Fame  is  another ;  if  it  be 
literary  fame  he  requires,  let  him  only  write 
books  which  are  slightly  stupid  and  singularly 
rehgious;  let  him  combine  Tupper  with  A.  K.  H. 
B.,  infusing  a  slight  touch  of  Spurgeon-and- 
water;  he  will  be  famous,  and  Good  Words  and 
the  Record  will  praise  him. 

d2 
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But  love  is  another  affair,  thank  God.  It  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  gained  by  utter  abnegation  of 
manhood — like  money  and  renown. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


T  HOPE  I  have  not  been  hard  upon  Humphrey 
-*-  MorfiU.  He  had  one  great  object  in  life — 
his  own  advancement.  He  was  marvellous  in 
perspicacity  and  manipulation.  He  could  see  at 
a  glance  what  was  to  be  done,  and  could  do  it. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  faculty.  He  made  no 
mistakes.  He  never  longed  for  the  impossible. 
He  saw  in  the  world  an  arena  where  few  men 
were  as  strong  as  himself,  and  he  thi*ew  himself 
into  it  to  win  what  prizes  were  open  to  him. 
And  he  won  prizes.  He  had  many  qualifications. 
Beyond  his  native  ability,  which  was  imusually 
great,  and  the  power  of  which  he  could  exactly 
estimate,   he    had  his   wife's   fortune   and  his 
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uncle's  position.     For  Dr.  Winter  was  Bishop- 
designate  of  Idlechester. 

And  it  so  happened  that  the  severe  and  con- 
scientious headmaster  who  would  not,  after  the 
elopement,  have  lifted  a  finger  to  aid  the  nep- 
hew who  had  acted  with  dishonour,  was  the 
means  of  his  advancement.  The  Duke  of  Ax- 
minster  being  the  Dionysius  of  Kingsleat,  had 
naturally  a  Dionysian  ear.  The  Duke  was  the 
proudest  of  men,  but  he  was  also  a  gentleman. 
He  was  angry  beyond  expression  when  Kings- 
leat rebelled  against  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. He  was  angrier  still  when,  desiring  to 
expel  Mr.  Lonsdale  from  his  position  at  the 
Kingsleat  library,  he  found  an  obscure  school- 
master, a  man  who  not  only  resisted  his  ducal 
will,  but  drank  his  choicest  claret,  and  then 
wrote  a  Greek  epigram  upon  him.  But  in  time 
the  Duke  grew  calm,  and  saw  the  injustice  of 
his  own  desires.  He  saw  that  if  he  had  ousted 
from  the  librarianship  the  blameless  Lonsdale, 
he  should  have  regretted  it  to  the  end  of  his 
ducal  days.  He  felt  truly  grateful  to  Dr.  Win- 
ter for  the  resolute  resistance  which  had  pre- 
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vented  him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself.  He 
recognised  in  the  obstinate  head-master,  who 
treated  a  Duke  of  Axnunster  with  contempt,  a 
man  of  miusual  calibre.  Whence  it  happened 
that  one  day,  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  Cheiron  men- 
tioning that  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  just 
dead,  and  that  he  thought  of  promoting  Bishop 
Bythesea,  the  Duke  immediately  thought,  *'what 
a  capital  bishop  Winter  would  make  in  these 
days  when  most  bishops  are  old  women  !" 

And  as  Axminster  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
First  Minister  would  not  think  of  refusing  such 
a  mere  trifle  as  the  disposal  of  a  bishopric,  Dr. 
Winter  got  the  offer.  And  Stephen  Langton 
coerced  him  to  accept  it. 

Now  the  Dionysian  ear  had  brought  to  the 
Duke  the  information  that  Dr.  Winter  had  a 
nephew — a  very  promising  young  man.  Of  the 
elopement  also  rmnour  had  reached  him;  but  it 
was  not  likely  to,  occurr  to  him  that  any  man 
would  quarrel  with  his  nehpew  for  [running 
away  with  two  or  three  thousand  a  year.  That 
is  virtue  too  severe.  So,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  what  he  could  for  Dr.  Winter,  with 
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that  facile  generosity  which  pertains  to  great 
princes  who  cannot  feel  the  cost  of  anything,  he 
put  Morfill  on  his  list  for  an  appomtment. 
Whence  it  happened  that  the  young  man  was 
diverted  from  that  high  road  to  the  Woolsack 
which  he  had  chosen,  by  an  offer  of  a  temporary 
appointment  abroad,  which  would  bring  him 
both  reputation  and  money,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion whereof  the  Government  would,  of  coiu'se, 
provide  him  mth  other  remunerative  occupa- 
tion. Finding  that  it  would  rather  advance  than 
retard  him  in  his  career,  Humphrey  Morfill  ac- 
cepted. 

Tliis  keen-sighted  man  did  not  understand 
women — least  of  all  his  wife.  Balzac  has  re- 
marked that  even  the  Creator  of  women  cannot 
understand  them ;  perhaps  he  is  right.  Hum- 
phrey, when  he  persuaded  Anne  Page  to  elope 
mth  him,  did  it  just  as  he  would  have  made  a 
strong  move  in  a  game  of  chess.  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  analyse  the  subtle  complex 
motives  at  work  even  in  that  childish  breast 
to  induce  her  to  go  with  him.  He  did  not  look 
into  the  future,  with  any  vague    doubt   as  to 
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whether  the  girl  who  ran  away  to  marriage 
might  hereafter  msh  to  run  away  from  marri- 
age. Humpln-ey  had  one  quality,  which  was  a 
som^ce  of  weakness  as  well  as  strength — confi- 
dence in  himself.  This  strengthened  him  when 
he  had  to  enter  the  arena  of  intellectual  strife  : 
but  it  weakened  him  when  dealing  with  a  wo- 
man. He  could  not  believe  that  a  woman  would 
betray  him. 

As  most  of  Anne's  intercourse  with  the  Seraph 
occurred  dm-ing  her  visits  to  Claudia  m  Clarges 
Street,  Humphrey,  absorbed  in  business,  knew 
nothing  of  it.  But  even  her  more  daring  esca- 
pades did  not  come  to  his  cognizance.  He  heard 
nothing  of  the  late  nights  out  wliich  had  coin- 
cided with  his  absence  on  affairs.  The  servants 
pitied  the  pretty  childish  Mrs.  Morfill,  and  did 
not  dream  of  informing  against  her.  They  dis- 
liked their  master,  whose  reserve  and  inflexi- 
bility were  not  intended  for  servile  popularity. 
Hence  happened  it  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the 
improprieties  to  which  the  Seraph  had  cruelly 
forced  his  poor  little  victim,  and  fully  believed 
that  she  was  as  mnocent  a  creature  as  when  he 
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stole  her  from  Kingsleat  Rectory.  His  high 
opinion  of  himself  made  him  blind  to  the  possi- 
bilities which  lay  around  him.  He  looked  on  his 
wife  as  a  child  still ;  and,  when  he  had  accepted 
an  appointment  which  took  him  at  once  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  announced  to  his  wife,  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  his  intention  of  going  and  tak- 
ing her  with  him. 

Women  in  love  are  wonderful  in  their  power 
of  dissimulation.  She  received  the  announce- 
ment with  as  much  coolness  apparently  as  he 
gave  it  with.  But  the  thought  of  Raphael  con- 
ferred upon  her  this  factitious  strength.  She 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  man  whom  she 
loved  to  save  her  from  exile. 

Humphrey  Morfill,  having  quietly  one  even- 
ing told  her  his  intentions,  went  out  to  meet 
some  friends.  He  spent  very  few  evenings  at 
home.  He  wasted  no  time,  and  made  even  his 
trifling  dissipations  useful. 

Wlien  he  was  gone  poor  little  Anne  took 
flight  to  her  own  room,  and  threw  herself  with 
utter  abandonment  upon  a  couch,  burying  her 
sweet  brown-tressed  head  in  her  tiny  white  hands, 
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and  sobbing  without  restraint. 

"  How  cruel  he  is  !"  she  muttered.  *'  How 
wicked  he  is !  Why  did  he  take  me  away  from 
Kingsleat  ?  He  doesn't  love  me,  I  know — ^and 
I  hate  him.  Yes  ;  I  do.  I  won't  go  to  Constan- 
tinople.    I'd  rather  kill  myself." 

And  so  on  ....  ac?  libitum. 

And,  as  she  lay  there,  crushed  into  strange 
cares,  thinking  wild  thoughts,  sobbing  mad  re- 
solves— exquisitely  beautiful  so  far  as  you  could 
see  any  part  of  her — with  brown  dishevelled 
hair  over  plump  white  shoulders,  and  wliite 
hands  clenching  themselves  pink — someone 
catches  her;  someone  had  entered  the  room 
quietly,  and  closed  the  door,  and  now  stood, 
quietly  a  spectator  of  her  childish  grief,  with  a 
smile  of  amusement  on  his  lip. 

Presently  he  stepped  forward — and  raised  her 
suddenly  in  his  strong  arms  fi'om  the  couch — 
and,  seating  himself  there,  and  looked  laughingly 
into  her  tearful  and  astonished  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  pet  ?" 
asked  Raphael  Branscombe,  and  then  kissed  her 
on  the  eyelids. 
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She  told  him  her  grief. 

"  Well,  child,  you'll  have  a  very  nice  trip. 
Constantinople  is  a  charming  place.  Perhaps  I 
may  come  and  see  you  there." 

First  she  tried,  in  her  indignation,  to  escape 
from  the  grasp  of  steel  which  held  her.  This 
was  vain :  so  she  nestled  closer  to  him,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  Tm  not  going J^ 

"  Wives  must  obey  their  husbands,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  encourage  rebellion.  You'll  enjoy  it, 
my  darling." 

"  I  shall  come  to  you,"  she  said,  with  serious 
emphasis. 

"Amusing!"  thought  the  Seraph.  "The 
little  girl's  enUtee.  What's  to  be  done  with 
her?" 

"  Oh,  Raphael  I"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  slip- 
pmg  from  between  his  arms  and  gliding  to  the 
floor  at  his  feet,  "  I  cannot  leave  you.  I  cannot 
— I  cannot — I  cannot.     I  love  you." 

She  iterated  and  reiterated  these  phrases  with 
inexliaustible  pertinacity. 

Raphael   raised  her   from   the   ground,   and 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  reflective  mood. 
At  last  he  said — 

"My  dear  cliild,  you  are  such  a  mere  gu'l 
that  I  doubt  whether  you  know  your  own  mind." 

"  Yes ;  I  do,  I  do,  I  do,"  she  interrupted, 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  you  may,  child.  But  you  don't  know 
the  result  of  what  you  ask.  Now,  wait  a  mmute, 
and  calm  yourself  a  moment,  and  think." 

He  passed  a  very  steady  hand  over  her  flushed 
forehead,  as  if  to  tranquillize  her  by  some  mag- 
netism of  touch. 

"  If  you  leave  your  husband,"  he  said,  *'  you 
throw  away  your  life.  You  will  have  a  few 
weeks  or  months  of  delight  with  me — weeks 
most  likely — and  then  you  will  die,  or  wish  to 
die.  Can  you  throw  away  a  comfortable  home 
for  a  month  or  two  of  pleasm-e  ?  It  is  absurd, 
child.  It  is  because  I  like  you,  and  pity  you, 
that  I  tell  you  so." 

^^  I  shall  come  to  you.'"  she  repeated. 

"  By  Jove,"  thought  the  Seraph  to  liimself, 
"  what  a  singularly  moral  man  I  am,  and  didn't 
know  it !     If  I  were  to  go  into  the  Cliandos  to- 
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night,  and  tell  the  fellows  that  the  prettiest 
woman  in  London  (bar  one)  had  offered  to  run 
away  with  me,  and  I  had  declined,  I  wonder 
who  would  believe  it  ?  Ton  my  life,  though,  I 
should  like  to  save  this  little  thing.  She's  such 
a  young  bii'd  .  .  .  — What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?" 

Thus  soliloquized  the  Seraph  in  the  bed- 
chamber which  should  have  been  sacred  to 
Humphrey  Morfill,  while  that  learned  gentleman 
was  supping  ^vith  some  distinguished  barristers, 
and  that  gentleman's  charming  little  wife  was 
awaiting  the  Seraph's  decision  with  anxiety  as 
terrible  as  that  of  Esther  the  Queen  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  king's  house  when  she  had  come 
unbidden  into  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  must  have  your 
way,  I  suppose.  Give  me  due  notice  of  Morfill's 
movements.  If  you  are  quite  determined  to 
ruin  yourself,  why  should  I  interfere  ?  But  you 
carit  mean  it." 

'*  I  do  mean  it,"  she  said.  '*  I  cannot  live 
with  that  man  ;  I  despise  him  ;  I  hate  liim.  You 
have  made  me  love  you — you  know  you  have. 
Raphael,  you  must  not  desert  me." 
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This  little  Anne,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  a  will  of  her  own.  Never  before,  I  suppose, 
had  she  felt  the  real  passion  of  love.  For  Ste- 
phen Langton  it  was  only  a  child's  fancy  ;  and 
she  had  run  away  with  Humphrey  Morfill  from 
a  mere  wish  to  escape  Claudia's  tyranny ;  but 
the  Seraph  had  really  awakened  her  sleeping 
heart — had  created  a  woman  where  there  was 
but  a  girl  before — had  lighted  the  inextinguish- 
able volcano  which  exists  beneath  the  iciest  and 
calmest  maidenhood. 

He  was  in  no  degree  loth  to  take  the  conse- 
quences, only  he  really  pitied  the  little  girl.  He 
had  not  realized  the  fact  that  she  was  more  than 
a  child.  He  would  have  had  no  compimction  in 
taking  away  a  queenlier  creature,  but  he  had 
been  merely  playing  with  Anne,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  baby  and  toy.  However,  he  now 
discovered  that  he  was  wrong — that  LilHput 
may  have  its  Cleopatra.  So,  like  the  highly 
practical  man  that  he  had  always  been,  he  re- 
flected on  the  details  of  the  affair.  Morfill  might 
want  to  fight  him — he  didn't  care  about  that ;  or 
might  go  to  law — well,  the  Branscombes  could 
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afford  a  few  thousands  now.  He  should  by-and- 
by,  of  course,  get  tired  of  the  little  runaway, 
and  then  he  must  find  her  a  place  where  she 
could  live  in  comfortable  seclusion.  All  these 
matters  passed  rapidly  yet  lucidly  through  his 
mind  during  the  few  moments  in  which  he  kept 
Mrs.  Morfill  in  suspense. 

One  feeling  which  he  had  was  pleasure  at 
annoying  Morfill,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  im- 
pression that  the  young  lawyer  would  care 
little  about  his  wife  so  long  as  he  kept  his  wife's 
money.  However,  that  couldn't  be  helped ;  he 
had  commenced  the  adventure,  and  must  carry 
it  to  its  issue,  and  he  accordingly  did  not  leave 
Mrs.  Morfill  until  he  had  arranged  to  take  her 
away  from  her  husband's  house  about  an  hour 
before  the  time  that  should  be  fixed  for  that 
husband's  departure.  The  prospect  of  the  ad- 
venture delighted  the  Seraph.  Nothing  did  he 
so  thoroughly  enjoy  as  a  "neat  thing"  of  this  sort. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STEPHEN  LANGTON'S  GUEST. 


a  TTTHO  seeks,  shall  find."    I  like  the  aphorism. 


'w°: 


is  highly  encouraging.  It  is,  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  partially  true.  The  knight- 
errant  may  get  his  adventm^e,  the  merchant  ven- 
tm-er  his  gold,  coined  hatred,  the  coquette  her 
flirtation.  Ay,  there  may  even  come  to  the  bar- 
rister the  woolsack,  and  to  the  doctor  the  accouche- 
ment of  a  princess.  But  anything  noble  :  no. 
Nelson  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  I  could  catch  Bona- 
parte 071  a  wind  f  Why,  if  the  passionate  sea- 
chivalry  of  England,  as  embodied  and  crystal- 
lized m  om-  Nelson,  had  caught  the  conquering 
greed  of  France,  the  mighty  Moloch,  Napoleon, 
on  a  wind,  what  a  sublime  crisis  it  would  have 
been  !  Who  doubts  for  the  millionth  of  a  mo- 
VOL.  III.  K 
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ment  how  it  would  have  ended  ?  Who  cannot 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  pale  passionate  face  of 
the  avenging  admiral  running  the  Victory  along- 
side General  Bonaparte's  ship?  There  would 
have  been  no  Waterloo.  But  the  glory  was  re- 
served for  one  of  calmer  temper  than  the  victor 
of  Trafalgar. 

With  a  longing  as  extreme  as  Nelson's  to  meet 
Bonaparte  on  the  sea,  longed  Stephen  for  love. 
Perchance,  had  he  been  an  admiral,  had  there 
been  war,  had  there  been  "the  meanest  man  of 
men,"  as  Wordsworth  well  calls  Napoleon,  to 
thwart  in  his  career  of  fiend,  Stephen  would 
have  longed  to  fight.  But  now  he  longed  for 
true  love.  Blame  him  not.  "  Were  there  more 
Emmas,  there  would  be  more  Nelsons."  The 
man  who  can  love  well  in  peace,  can  fight  well 
when  there  is  war. 

Stephen  Langton  went  down  to  the  Chandos 
to  dine  on  the  very  evening  that  the  Seraph 
had  devoted  to  Mrs.  Morfill.  The  fii'st  man  he 
saw  was  Phil  Palliser — better  known  among  his 
cronies  as  Seagull  Palliser.  Phil  was  the  most 
resolute   of  yachtsmen.     He   kept   a  schooner 
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yacht  called  the  Seagull^  at  Cowes,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  that  yacht.  His  relations,  a 
good  family,  were  anxious  that  he  should  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  he  had  the  materials ; 
he  had  money  and  he  had  brains ;  but  Phil  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  yacht,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  nothing  short  of  shipwreck  would 
cure  him.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  an  ordinary  ship- 
wreck would  have  had  that  effect.  Possibly,  if 
he  had  been  cast  away  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Pacific,  and  compelled  to  cast  lots  with  his  com- 
rades who  should  eat  whom.  Seagull  Palliser 
would  have  given  up  yachting.  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing else  would  have  cm-ed  him. 

He  and  Stephen  chancing  to  be  without  other 
acquaintances,  dined  tete-a-tete.  Of  course,  over 
the  claret,  they  became  fi-ightfully  confidential ; 
and  Langton  told  PalHser  that  he  was  weary  of 
his  unoccupied  Hfe,  that  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  that  he  meant  to  travel  in  search  of  a 
career. 

"Ah,"  said  Phil,  "I  like  that.  Travel  in 
search  of  a  career  !  Tell  you  what,  old  boy,  IVe 
got  a  career — which  is,  to  travel." 

e2 
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Stephen  answered  not,  but  sipped  his  wine. 

"  Look  here,"  resumed  PalHser,  "  I'm  off  on  a 
yachting  trip — going  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Can't  matter  to  you  where  you  go.  Better  go 
with  me." 

"  When  are  you  off?"  asked  Stephen. 

''  When  you  Hke.  To-morrow,  if  you  like. 
I've  been  waiting  for  a  fellow  to  go  with.  Fel- 
loAvs  won't  leave  London  this  time  of  year,  con- 
founded fools." 

"  It  would  suit  me  very  well,"  said  Stephen. 
"To-morrow  is  rather  sharp,  but  I  shall  be 
quite  ready  by  the  day  after." 

*'  Give  us  your  hand,  old  boy,"  said  Seagull 
Palliser.  "  Like  your  style,  I  do.  Tell  you 
what,  I'll  go  down  to-morrow  morning — no,  by 
Jove,  I'll  catch  the  Southampton  mail  to-night 
— heaps  of  time.  You  come  on  to  Cowes  and 
bring  your  traps  as  soon  as  you're  ready.  That 
dof 

"  Perfectly." 

Hence  was  it  that  Stephen  Langton,  having 
taken  leave  of  his  friends  among  the  Brans- 
combes — and  I  assure  you  he  did  not   forget 
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Isola — found  himself,  with  his  luggage,  and  liis 
servant  Auguste  Lancel,  on  board  the  clipping 
schooner  yacht  Seagull,  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  colloquy  briefly  recorded  above.  And  Phil 
Pallisser  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet — assimiing  that  to  be  a  marine 
possibiKty. 

It  may  be  asked,  how*  in  the  world  could  Ste- 
Stephen  expect,  by  joining  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman,  to  reahze  his  di'eam  ?  Was  he  go- 
Lag  m  for  a  mermaid  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
Stephen  had  resolved  to  travel,  and  rather 
superstitiously  jumped  at  the  first  offer.  And, 
secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  yachtsmen  oc- 
casionally go  ashore,  and  have  been  known  to 
make  havoc  among  feminine  susceptibilities  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

I  am  not  going  to  follow  Seagull  Palliser  and 
Stephen  Langton  tln'ough  all  their  adventures 
in  the  ^lidland  Sea.  One  adventure  shall  suf- 
fice. 

Steppen  was  lying  in  the  stern,  smoking, 
with  no  companion  save  Palliser's  big  Newfound- 
land dog,  an  animal  that  had   taken  a  great 
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fancy  to  him.  As  he  lay  in  one  of  those  satis- 
fied dreamy  moods  which  often  come  to  the 
poetic  temperament,  liis  eyes  half  closed  from 
very  weariness  of  the  intense  blue  of  sea  and 
sky,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw — very  far  off 
— Raphael  Branscombe  pacing  the  sea-shore 
with  a  woman  indescribably  beautiful,  though  of 
melancholy  beauty.  Not  Anne  Page,  certainly  ; 
a  creature  of  stranger  and  more  poetic  charm. 
The  vivid  fancy  was  interrupted  by  a  clamour  of 
voices ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  found  that  the  sky  was  suddenly  over- 
clouded, that  a  storm  had  arisen ;  he  heard  Phil 
Palliser  exclaim  to  the  clever  young  mariner 
who  managed  liis  yacht, 

"Where  are  we f 

"OffMonteCristo,  sir." 

"  Is  there  any  harbourage,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I've  heard  it's  pretty  fair,  sir.  We'd  better 
try  it.     With  this  wind  we  can't  make  Elba." 

So  the  Seagull  ran  into  the  harbour  of  the 
little  islet  of  Monte  Cristo,  nine  miles  in  circuit, 
concerning  which  our  beloved  entertainer,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  has  built  up  so  deliciously  absurd 
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a  romance.  And  the  next  day  Langton  and 
Palliser  explored  the  island.  They  found  the 
ruins  of  a  convent ;  many  caverns  ;  a  populous 
colony  of  wild  goats.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
they  found  no  treasures,  nor  even  anybody  to 
offer  them  the  enchanted  hachish.  AMierefore, 
when  the  gale  had  subsided,  they  thought  they 
would  visit  the  bu-thplace  of  Napoleon,  and 
evening  saw  the  Seagull  at  anchor  m  the  bay  of 
Ajaccio. 

Life  is  made  up  of  coincidences — especially 
the  life  of  a  man  like  Stephen  Langton.  AMien 
the  beautiful  Seagull  ran  into  that  noble  gulf 
where  lie  the  Bloody  Islands,  his  heart  thi-obbed 
as  he  looked  upon  the  lofty  mountains  which  he 
had  never  beheld  before.  Their  forms  seemed 
famiHar  to  him.  Had  he  beheld  them  in  dreams  ? 
"When  they  ran  ashore — when  they  stood  in  the 
chief  street,  named  after  Napoleon,  and  orna- 
mented by  an  avenue  of  orange-trees — when 
they  wandered  through  the  Place  du  Diamant, 
overlooking  the  sapphu-e  waters  of  the  bay — 
Stephen  felt  in  his  breast  a  fluttering  half-pre- 
scient warning  of  something  strange   to  come. 
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Eventide  arrived ;  after  an  excellent  Corsican 
dinner  the  two  yachtsman  loitered  on  the  Place, 
among  a  crowd  of  promenaders,  the  women 
wearing  the  black  faldetta,  suggestive  of  mystery 
and  intrigue,  while  a  military  band  played  lively 
airs.  There  came  upon  Stephen  the  conviction 
— *'  1  have  some  one  to  meet  in  this  'placQ^  As  he 
stood  that  night  on  the  seawall,  inhaling  the 
delicious  breath  of  the  wooing  west,  watching 
the  reflex  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Evening 
Star  (star  of  love)  in  the  phosphorescent  waters 
of  the  gulf,  watchmg  point  after  point  of  light 
which  indicated  the  fanali  on  point  after  point 
of  land,  listening  to  the  joyous  music  and  the 
soft  susurrus  of  the  loitering  crowds,  Stephen 
was  so  impressed  by  his  belief  that  he  turned 
abruptly  to  Seagull  Palliser  and  said — 
"  I  shall  have  an  adventure  here." 
"  Run  away  with  a  little  Corsican,  I  suppose. 
Better  not.  Vendetta^  you  know.  Awkward. 
However,  if  you  want  to  take  something  nice 
away  in  the  yacht,  she's  at  your  service." 

"  I  don't  contemplate  any  particular  escapade 
of  that  kind,"  said  Stephen  quietly  ;  "  but  I  have 
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a  conviction  that  something  will  happen  to  me 
here.  I'm  rather  a  queer  fish,  you  know,  Palli- 
ser.  I've  often  had  such  presentiments,  and 
they're  always  falfiUed.  My  impression  is  that 
there  is  some  one  in  this  town  of  Ajaccio  who 
wants  to  see  me — whom  I  must  see." 

"  All  right,  old  boy.  I  don't  quite  understand 
it ;  but  I'll  stick  to  you  like  a  brick." 

"  You're  in  no  particular  hurry  to  move,  are 
you  ?"  asked  Stephen. 

"  Not  a  bit.  Stay  here  a  month,  if  you  like. 
Buy  relics  of  old  Bony.  It  seems  a  jolly  island, 
and  the  fish  that  plump  little  landlady  gave  us 
for  dinner,  were  as  fresh  as  herrings." 

"They  weren't  herrings,  though,"  said  Ste- 
phen, "  and  they  were  imcommonly  nice  ;  but 
the  wine  was  awfully  strong.  But  I  feel  so  cer- 
tain, Phil,  that  something's  going  to  happen 
here,  that  I  should  like  to  stay  here  a  few  days 
and  see." 

"  If  we  stay  a  few  days,  something  will  hap- 
pen— namely,  I  shall  fall  m  love.  That  quaint 
black  picturesque  di'ess  the  women  wear,  and 
the  way  they  manage  their  dark  flasliuig  eyes. 
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have  nearly  done  for  me  already.  Tlie  worst  of 
it  is,  I  can't  talk  Italian  a  bit." 

"Never  mind.  I  can,  and  so  can  Auguste. 
We'll  help  yon." 

"Don't  like  making  love  through  an  interpre- 
ter," said  Seagull  Palliser.  "  Rather  likely  to 
get  sold.  Interpreter  may  let  you  in,  and  keep 
the  fun  for  himself." 

The  result  of  this  confabulation  was  that 
Langton  and  Palliser  amused  themselves  by 
thoroughly  exploring  Ajaccio  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. They  visited  the  Casa  Bonaparte,  in  the 
Place  Letitia,  where  dwelt  Carlo  Maria  Bona- 
parte, the  struggling  advocate.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  this  young  lawyer,  with  a  barrister's 
improvidence,  married  Letitia  Ramolino,  the 
beauty  of  Corsica,  fourteen  years  old.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Corsican  republic,  when 
Pasquale  Paoli,  immortal  patriot,  was  defending 
his  native  island  against  the  aggressive  and 
tyrannous  French,  to  whom  Genoa  had  ceded 
the  island.  Thirty  years  later,  after  a  weary 
struggle,  Corsica  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England,  and  Su-  Gilbert  Elliot  was  ap- 
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pointed  governor ;  but  in  1796  we  deserted  it  in 
a  wonderful  hurry,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
couple  of  French  generals,  sent  over  by  Napole- 
on in  the  flush  of  Itahan  conquest.  I  suppose 
William  Pitt  did  not  think  the  romantic  islet 
worth  a  fight. 

Well,  in  1764,  young  Carlo  Bonaparte,  newly 
married  to  the  exquisite  little  Letitia  Ramolino, 
was  Paoli's  secretary,  and  a  very  fiery  oppo- 
nent of  the  French.  He  died  at  Paris,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine,  leaving  eight  children 
to  the  care  of  his  young  widow.  Often  had 
Carlo  Bonaparte,  who  spent  all  that  he  earned, 
been  troubled  for  the  futm-e  of  those  eight  chil- 
di^en :  and  lo.  Napoleon  conquered  half  a  world, 
and  Joseph  and  Jerome  and  Louis  were  kings, 
and  Caroline  a  queen,  and  Paulme  and  Eliza 
prmcesses.  What  a  superfluous  wealth  of  royalty 
cradled  in  the  little  house  of  the  Corsican  law- 
yer !  And  Napoleon  made  his  uncle  a  cardinal, 
and  would  have  made  Lucian  a  kmg  if  that  un- 
ambitious Bonaparte  had  not  resolutely  declined 
the  doubtful  glory  of  a  throne.  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  heartily  approved  Lucian's  determination. 
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Bad  enough  to  be  a  king,  in  any  case,  he  thought, 
but  to  be  a  sub-king  to  a  Napoleon  must  have 
been  an  awful  business. 

The  two  yachtsmen  wandered  through  the 
vicinity  of  Ajaccio,  and  ate  grapes  and  almonds 
and  figs  in  the  pleasant  orchards,  and  admired 
the  beautiful  peasant  girls  carrying  fruit-baskets 
and  Avine-jars  on  their  low-croT\aied  straw  hats. 
Then  they  went  out  to  see  the  anchovy-fishing 
off  the  Bloody  Islands,  and  occasionally  varied 
their  amusement  by  a  cruise  as  far  as  Cape  Corse 
in  the  Seagull.  But  no  adventure  came  to  Ste- 
phen Langton,  who  quietly  submitted  to  the 
chaff  which  his  comrade  now  and  then  inflicted 
on  him  in  reference  to  his  anticipation.  Nor  had 
Palliser,  though  greatly  smitten  by  the  quaint 
beauty  of  the  Corsican  damsels,  succeeded  in  the 
initiation  of  any  erotic  enterprise.  His  tongue 
had  a  stubborn  incapacity  for  adapting  itself  to 
any  language  but  its  own  sibilant  guttural 
English.  So,  with  the  most  adventurous  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  poor  Seagull  Palliser  could 
make  no  way. 

One  delicious  morning  they  went  out  immedi- 
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ately  after  breakfast  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
Marseille  steamer.  On  the  quay  Stephen  took 
special  notice  of  a  group  of  thi-ee  persons.  One 
was  a  noble  old  Corsican,  of  stately  presence, 
but  with  the  very  gleam  of  vendetta  in  his  eye. 
With  him  was  a  creature  exquisitely  beautiful, 
but  smitten  with  the  pallor  of  hope  deferred. 
And  the  third  person  being  Marc  Antonio,  the 
fisherman,  I  need  not  say  who  were  the  other 
twain. 

Ah,  it  was  not  the  first  tune  by  many  that  the 
swift  Fantasia  had  made  vain  voyage  to  Ajaccio 
to  meet  the  steamer  from  Marseilles.  Angelo 
Montalti  knew  full  well  that  it  was  vam ;  but 
he  would  not  thwart  poor  Fiordilisa's  desires ; 
and  so  Marc  Antonio  took  the  boat  romid  every 
week,  and  more  than  once  the  deserted  vnie  had 
voyaged  in  it.  Her  story  was  knoTVTi  through 
Corsica.  The  wild  islanders,  when  they  saw 
her  perfect  palhd  beauty,  muttered  menaces 
against  the  false  Englishman.  But  she,  in  whom 
love  had  begotten  tiTist,  believed  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened  to  him — that  he 
had  been  stricken  down  by  disease  or  accident 
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— otherwise  she  felt  full  faith  that  he  would 
have  returned  to  her.  And  she  had  tragic 
visions  of  him  whom  she  loved,  lymg  delirious 
in  hospitals,  lying  shattered  and  shapeless  at  the 
foot  of  mighty  cliffs,  lying  shot  through  the 
heart  in  a  duel.  Anything  rather  than  false. 
The  idea  of  Raphael  Branscombe's  falsehood  left 
no  mark  upon  the  maiden  purity  of  the  mirror 
of  her  mind,  though  all  Corsica  had  accepted  it, 
and  melancholy  dirge-like  ballads,  and  fiercer 
rhapsodies,  prophesying  vendetta,  were  heard 
night  after  night,  in  every  locanda. 

Marc  Antonio,  seeing  strangers  (nigri  cygni) 
in  Ajaccio,  had  soon  made  out  that  they  were 
countrymen  of  Raphael  Branscombe — "  Raffaelle 
Birbone,"  as  he  was  commonly  called.  So  he 
found  out  Auguste,  Stephen's  valet,  and  from 
him  got  a  vague  notion  that  Fiordilisa's  betrayer 
was  not  unknown  to  Auguste's  master.  It  w^as 
very  vague  and  confused,  for  the  Frenchified 
Italian  of  the  valet,  and  the  soft  flat  Corsican 
dialect  of  the  fisherman  had  few  points  of  con- 
tact. But  his  report  of  the  colloquy  excited  the 
anxious  eager  cmiosity  of  the  poor  broken  Lily 
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of  Isola  Rossa ;  and  so,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
Marseilles  boat  was  over,  and  the  yachtsmen  had 
sauntered  away  to  smoke  upon  the  seawall, 
where  seldom  came  a  smgle  saunterer  save 
themselves  all  through  the  sultry  summer  day, 
they  were  suddenly  encountered  by  Angelo 
Montalti  and  his  granddaughter,  and  Fiordilisa 
exclaimed  to  Stephen,  in  an  abrupt,  piteous, 
agitated  voice — 

"  You  are  English,  senor  ?" 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  it  was  Raj^hael  for  whom  she  inquired 
so  eagerly ;  and  when  he  did  understand  it,  he 
knew  not  what  to  say.  But  by  degrees  he  said 
enough  to  show  her  that  her  husband  was  alive 
and  well,  and  her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  pale 
cheeks  flushed  at  the  good  news.  And  then 
came  reflexion  and  action. 

"  Why  does  he  not  come  ?  Why  does  he  not 
even  write  ?     Oh  !  Raffaelle  !" 

Thus  sotto  voce,  she  exclaimed,  and  would  have 
suddenly  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Angelo's  arm 
had  not  caught  her  round  the  waist  at  the  very 
moment. 
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Tlie  keen  eye  of  the  old  man  had  watched  all 
the  interview.  Angelo  Montalti  could  detect  in 
every  tone  of  Stephen  Langton's  voice  the 
natural  reluctance  to  say  too  much  in  these 
critical  circumstances.  Stephen,  of  course,  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  Raphael's  position  in  refer- 
ence to  Fiordilisa,  and  fearing  to  injure  his 
friend,  told  as  little  about  him  as  possible.  An- 
gelo noted  this,  and  knew  its  meaning  ;  his  fore- 
gone conclusions  were  justified ;  he  felt  at  his 
breast  for  that  ivory-hafted  poniard  which  he 
had  deftly  prepared  for  the  inevitable  vendetta. 

"  She  will  die  soon,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  and  then !" 

Raphael  was  very  cool ;  but  the  glance  of  that 
old  Corsican's  eye  at  that  moment  might  have 
made  even  him  nervous. 

Fiordilisa  was  tenderly  conveyed  by  her 
grandfather  and  Marc  Antonio  to  their  locanda. 
Hitherto  she  had  felt  a  certainty  that  her  be- 
loved Raphael  was  prevented  from  reacliing  her 
or  communicating  with  her  by  some  dire  dis- 
aster ;  but  now  this  belief  of  hers  was  annihilated 
by  the  testimony  of  one  who  professed  to  know 
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liim  well,  to  be  his  friend.  Where  was  he  then? 
Why — oh !  why  did  he  not  come  to  her  ?  These 
unanswerable  questions  seemed  to  burn  them- 
selves into  her  brain,  to  stab  her  loving  heart 
mth  wounds  of  wonder. 

''Whi/f  ....  WhyT  she  ejaculated, 
as  she  lay  upon  her  bed  in  the  locanda,  with  her 
left  hand,  white  as  a  lily,  nervously  clutching  at 
the  seat  of  her  fluttering  heart,  upon  which  had 
suddenly  come  a  sharp  inexplicable  anguish. 
Her  eyes  were  set  in  a  straming  stare,  as  if  she 
fain  would  pierce  the  leagues  of  restless  misty 
foam  which  lay  between  herself  and  Raphael, 
and  know  for  herself  where  indeed  he  was  .  .  . 
why  he  had  left  her  lonely. 

But  Angelo  Montalti,  having  left  her  in  female 
care,  returned  to  ask  further  questions  of  Ste- 
phen, who  was  still  walking  on  the  seawall  with 
Palliser  in  rather  a  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  Queer  coincidence !"  said  Seagull  Palliser  to 
Stephen.     "  What  is  all  this  about  Branscombe?" 

" I  hardly  understand,"  replied  Stephen.  "So 
far  as  I  can  make  it  oiit,  that  pretty  creature 
supposes  herself  to  be  his  wife.     It  seems  to  me 
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hardly  probable.  He  is  very  careless  of  what 
he  does  when  women  are  concerned  ;  but  I  can't 
fancy  marriage  in  his  line." 

"Odd  business.  Your  presentiment  comes 
true,  after  all — not  in  a  very  pleasant  way, 
though.  Rather  a  bore  to  have  to  extenuate 
Branscombe's  escapades.  Pretty  girl  for  your- 
self might  have  been  worth  a  little  trouble. 
Hadn't  we  better  bolt?" 

"  No,"  said  Stephen.  "  I  don't  like  the  affair; 
but  it  is  clear  that  Branscombe  is  in  some  way 
implicated,  and  I  must  do  what  I  can,  both  for 
him  and  the  girl." 

"  Beautiful  girl,  by  Jove !"  said  Palliser. 
"  Never  liked  Branscombe — fellow  always  so 
high  and  mighty — seems  to  think  you're  nobody. 
My  family's  as  good  as  his  any  day.  Besides, 
he's  too  fast.  I  don't  mind  a  man's  being  moder- 
ately fast — but,  hang  it,  Branscombe  don't  stop 
at  anything.  I  call  him  too  fast.  He  hasn't 
got  any  heart,  I  don't  think." 

"Heart!"  ejaculated  Stephen,  who  had  scarce- 
ly listened  to  his  friend's  tnade,  until  that 
particular  monosyllable  awoke  him  from  liis  re- 
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verie.  "  Heart !  Why,  the  devil  himself,  if  there 
is  such  a  personage,  has  more  heart,  as  yon  call 
it,  than  Raphael  Branscombe.  He's  a  ^vi-etch, 
Phil— that's  a  fact." 

"  Well,"  said  the  honest  yachtsman,  looking 
at  Stephen  with  considerable  astonishment,  "I'm 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  his  chief  cronies  ;  you  were  always 
together  in  London." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  retm-ned  Stephen,  "  what 
you  say  is  quite  true,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it 
surprises  me  more  than  it  ever  could  you  to 
remember  my  intimate  association  with  him ; 
but  you  know  it  was  a  case  of  Faust  and  Me- 
phistopheles." 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  quote  the  classics  to 
me,  old  boy ;  I  never  could  remember  anything 
I  learnt  at  school ;  I  haven't  opened  a  book 
since — except  it  was  a  novel.  Who  the  deuce 
were  the  heavy  swells  you  mentioned?" 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Stephen.  "  What 
I  meant  to  say  was,  that  Branscombe  exerts  a 
strange  kmd  of  influence  over  me  ;  I  can't  resist 
him." 

f2 
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"  Ha — mesmerism.  Saw  a  fellow  mesmerised 
once — awful  fool  he  looked.  Shouldn't  have 
thought  that  would  have  operated  with  youJ' 

This  extremely  interestmg  colloquy  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  advance  of  Angelo  Montalti. 
How  changed  from  the  hospitable  patriarch,  who 
welcomed  Raphael  Branscombe  to  the  old  house 
amid  the  olive  orchards  !  Theyi  he  was  full  of 
joyous  welcome,  of  antique  poetry,  of  simple 
Homeric  delight  in  the  current  of  events ;  now 
he  looked  like  an  avenger.  There  was  a  lam- 
bent fire  in  his  dark  eye,  and  his  fii-m  lips 
showed  resolve  immovable.  As  he  approached, 
Stephen  Langton  had  a  vision  of  what  must 
happen  if  the  old  man  and  Raphael  Branscombe 
should  meet  face  to  face. 

Stephen  knew  the  Seraph  pretty  well  by  this 
time;  knew  him  utterly  fearless — utterly  re- 
morseless. He  could  imagine  this  old  man, 
inspu'ed  by  heroic  grief  and  incalculable  mjury, 
confronting  Raphael  Branscombe.  He  could 
see  the  Seraph's  lips  tighten,  his  keen  eye  flash, 
his  unerring  hand  point  the  pistol  at  his  antago- 
nist, and  pull  the  trigger  without  an  instant's 
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hesitation.  He  felt  certain  that  if  Angelo  Men- 
tal ti  attempted  to  revenge  himself — the  Cor- 
sican,  not  the  Englishman,  would  suffer. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  had  come  near  to 
them,  on  the  seawall,  beneath  which  the  sap- 
phire sea  lay  like  a  magic  mirror,  redoubling 
every  cloudlet,  every  skiff,  every  seabird  that 
floated  above  it.  Whereupon  Seagull  Palliser 
said — 

"  I'll  leave  you  to  yom*  talk,  old  fellow.  You 
know  where  to  find  me.  Yacht's  at  your  ser- 
vice, if  you  want  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing." 

And  away  went  Phil  Palliser,  rejoicing  to  es- 
cape from  that  atmosphere  of  tragedy  wherein 
he  who  can  breathe  must  have  sound  lungs  and 
strong. 

The  conversation  between  the  old  Corsican 
and  Stephen  soon  placed  the  latter  thoroughly 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  Angelo  Montalti 
talked  with  almost  extreme  calm — the  calm  of 
an  immovable  resolve.  Stephen  was  unable  to 
persuade  himself  that  Fiordilisa's  betrayer  Avas 
any  other  than  the  Seraph.     Nor,  indeed,  had 
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it  been  an  ordinary  betrayal,  would  he  have  tried 
so  to  persuade  himself,  for  he  knew  Raphael's 
recklessness  in  such  matters  ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  the  Seraph  had  actually  married  the  girl, 
he  became  incredulous.  Any  number  of  crimes 
might  be  predicated  of  the  hope  of  the  Brans- 
combes,  and  his  best  friends  would  believe ;  but 
that  he  should  commit  a  hetise  appeared  more 
incredible  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  than  the 
book  of  Exodus  to  Bishop  Colenso,  or  the  supe- 
riority of  Shakespeare  to  Mr.  Martin  Tupper, 
or  the  value  of  common  sense  to  Mr.  John 
Bright. 

Stephen  greatly  admired  the  heroic  old  Cor- 
sican,  who  had  given  up  what  remained  of  his 
life  to  consoling  his  granddaughter,  and  then  to 
avenging  her. 

"I  talk  not  of  vengeance  to  /i^r,"  he  said. 
"  I  would  not  kill  the  poor  child  whom  this  man 
has  stabbed  to  the  very  core  of  her  heart.  She 
must  die — it  will  not  be  long — and  then  I  will 
avenge  her.  Meanwliile,  let  her  believe,  if  she 
can,  that  he  is  loyal.  I  shall  live  to  avenge 
her — that  I  know.  I  shall  be  the  last  of  the 
Montalti." 
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Stephen  proposed  to  liim  that  they  should  take 
the  yacht  round  to  Isola  Rossa,  thinkmg  that  the 
company  of  an  Englishman  who  knew  the  Seraph 
might  tranquillize  to  some  extent  Fiordilisa's 
troubled  heart.  Seagull  Palhser,  the  kindest  of 
men,  would  fall  into  any  plan,  he  knew — always 
provided  he  was  allowed  to  keep  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  tragedy.  The  old  Corsican  ac- 
cepted this  offer,  and  they  went  back  together 
to  the  locanda  at  which  he  had  left  his  grand- 
daughter. 

Fiordilisa  was  calmer.  She  had  found  some 
inexplicable  way  of  reconciling  the  position  of 
affau's  with  her  own  scarcely  shaken  faith  in 
Raphael.  She  thought ;  this  Englishman  is  his 
friend ;  perhaps  he  knows  more  than  he  has 
told ;  perhaps  my  Raffaelle  has  sent  hun  here  to 
see  me,  but  does  not  allow  him  to  tell  me  so ; 
perhaps  he  is  indeed  ill  or  in  prison,  but  will  not 
let  me  know  for  fear  of  frightening  me.  I  ^^'ill 
believe  this.  He  is  true — I  know  he  is  true. 
He  might  have  trusted  the  courage  of  a  Corsican 
woman — but  he  thought  me  a  cliild,  perhaps. 
Thus  arguing,  thus  striving  to  persuade  herself 
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of  what  slie  longed  to  believe,  Fiordilisa  had 
grown  calm. 

Hearing  a  good  report  of  her,  Stephen  crossed 
the  Place  du  Diamant  to  his  own  locanda,  and 
he  and  Palliser  dined  satisfactorily.  Corsica  is 
a  rare  place  to  dine,  for  a  man  of  tastes  un- 
spoilt. If  you  are  incapable  of  getting  beyond 
the  fashionable  routine  of  London  cookery,  in 
Heaven's  name  stick  to  your  club  and  your  chef. 
But  I  can  eat  anything ;  I  like  the  frogs'  legs  of 
Paris,  and  the  vine  snails  of  Burgundy  :  I  would 
try  fried  boa-constrictor  or  devilled  condor 
without  the  hesitation  of  an  instant ;  I  should 
not  object  to  the  roasted  sides  of  sheep,  with 
dark  green  melons,  and  goblets  of  mares'  milk, 
that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  makes  the  heroes  of 
his  poems  eat  and  drink.  And  the  fish  and  fruit 
of  Corsica  are  divine  to  an  epicure  of  the  right 
sort — an  epicure,  I  mean,  not  afraid  of  fresh 
flavours,  untried  combinations,  originalities  of 
the  palate.  The  man  who  would  hesitate  to  try 
a  hedgehog  upon  anchovy  toast  has  no  right  to 
the  noble  title  of  epicure — the  second  in  the 
world — poet  being  first. 
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Langton  and  Palliser  dined,  and  over  the 
fiery  wine  of  Ajaccio  the  former  communicated 
to  the  gallant  o^Tier  of  the  Seagull  the  offer  he 
had  made.     Palliser  was  perfectly  willing. 

"  Queer  affair,  old  boy,"  he  said  ;  "  you're  al- 
ways doing  the  romantic.  Glad  to  go  round 
and  see  some  more  of  the  island.  Mustn't  ex- 
pect me  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  though.  Not 
my  line,  you  know." 

So  it  was  settled.  They  had  that  evening 
another  pleasant  stroll  amid  the  simple  Corsican 
flirtations  of  the  Com-  Napoleon  and  the  Place 
du  Diamant.  But  Palliser,  though  enticed  by  the 
mystery  of  the  faldetta,  maugm-ated  no  adven- 
ture. The  next  morning  shone  deliciously. 
Old  Angelo  Montalti  and  the  faithful  Marc 
Antonio  were  astounded  at  the  hght  step  with 
which  FiordiHsa  tripped  down  to  go  on  board 
the  Englishman's  yacht.  What  did  it  mean? 
thought  her  grandfather.  Had  the  Englishman 
told  her  any  secret  news  ?  There  was  a  light 
in  her  eyes,  the  pallor  had  passed  from  her  per- 
fect oval  cheeks ;  could  the  Seraph  at  this  mo- 
ment have  beheld  her  surely   he  would    have 
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forgotten  Anne  Morfill  and  retui-ned  to  the  beau- 
tiful creature  whom  he  had  deserted. 

Marc  Antonio  was  left  to  manage  the  dancing 
little  Fantasia.  With  a  favouring  wind,  the 
Seagull  soon  came  in  sight  of  those  blood-red 
cliffs  which  had  beheld  the  passionate  idyl  of 
Fiordilisa's  love.  During  the  brief  voyage, 
Stephen  had  been  her  courteous  cavalier. 
When  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  had  meaning 
which  Stephen  could  not  fathom.  They  strove 
to  tell  hun  that  his  secret  was  discovered — that 
he  came  from  Eaphael — that  he  was  a  bringer 
of  good  tidings  not  yet  to  be  revealed.  Stephen 
could  not  at  all  understand  this  change  in  Fior- 
dilisa's mood.  She  was  almost  gay.  She  made 
him  look  at  the  distant  mass  of  Rotondo,  across 
Sagone's  gulf,  and  told  him  how  the  goatherds 
dwelt  high  up  among  the  granite  rocks,  and 
how  the  river  Restonica  thundered  down  through 
the  forest-belt  of  giant  pines.  She  showed  him 
Cape  Rossa  and  the  heights  of  Paglia,  all  granite 
and  porphyry,  and  little  Calvi,  whose  citizens 
maintain  that  their  town  gave  bh-th  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus.     And  soon  the  gray  towers 
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and  ruddy  island-cliffs  of  Isola  Rossa  came  in 
sight ;  and  Fiordilisa  pointed  out  the  old  stone 
house  of  the  Montalti  among  the  ancient  or- 
chards on  the  hill-side,  above  the  enchanted 
beach,  exclaiming — 

"  There  !  That  is  our  home — Raffaelle's  and 
mine." 

Strange  indeed  this  reaction  of  gaiety  seemed 
to  Stephen.  AATiat  could  it  mean?  It  was  so 
complete  a  contrast  to  the  passionate  grief  and 
dumb  despau'  of  yesterday.  She  could  have 
heard  nothing.  She  was  not  light  of  love — 
consolable  by  one  Englishman  for  the  loss  of 
another.  No ;  he  could  see  at  once  that  her 
love  for  Raphael  was  pure  and  perfect — a  gem 
without  flaw. 

Angelo  Montalti  was  also  much  perplexed  by 
his  darling's  recovered  gaiety.  Sorrow  had 
smitten  her  long.  Her  heart  seemed  broken. 
And  now  she  sat  in  the  stern  of  Palliser's  beau- 
tiful little  craft,  carefully  enveloped  in  many 
coloured  flags  and  wrappings,  such  as  English 
yachtmen  always  crowd  aroimd  ladies  even  in 
the  summer  Mediterranean — a  perfect  pictm'e  of 
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renewed  beauty  and  subdued  delight.  More 
beautiful  than  when  first  wooed  by  Raphael,  for 
the  tender  grace  of  grief  had  touched  and  re- 
fined her  delicate  fair  face,  and  she  might  have 
passed  for  a  Madonna  by  her  husband's  immor- 
tal namesake,  with  the  thought  in  her  virgin 
heart  that  her  unborn  baby  was  divine. 

So  the  Seagull  came  gaily  round  the  point  to 
Isola  Rossa.  It  was  the  most  languid  moment 
of  the  afternoon.  All  the  villagers  had  turned 
out  to  catch  some  freshness  from  the  swift  sea 
breeze,  and  to  await  the  Fantasia.  For  they  all 
knew  the  grief  of  Fiordilisa,  the  child-beauty  of 
the  little  town,  for  whom  they  had  begun  to  ex- 
pect a  princess's  destmy.  They  had  crowded 
to  the  coral-veined  beach ;  and  among  them  was 
our  pleasant  little  friend  Chilina,  hostess  of  the 
locanda,  expecting  Marc  Antonio. 

But  it  was  not  the  Fantasia  that  came  round 
the  point.  The  English  yacht  had  distanced 
the  danchig  darling  of  the  Midland  Sea.  The 
saucy  schooner  furled  her  sails,  and  a  boat  was 
let  down,  into  which  descended  Fiordilisa  and 
her  guardian  and   two   others.     Could   one  of 
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these  be  Raffaelle  ?  tliouglit  the  eager  islanders. 
The  stalwart  strokes  of  four  stout  English  sea- 
men soon  landed  the  pinnace.  The  disappointed 
crowd  perceived  that  the  two  men  were 
strangers,  yet  even  the  crowd  perceived  that  the 
Lily  of  Isola  Rossa  had  a  brighter  eye  and 
lighter  tread. 

Absorbed  in  the  landing  of  FiordiKsa  and  her 
companions,  the  folk  on  the  beach  had  no  ears 
for  the  tread  of  horses  behind,  but  suddenly  a 
rapid  gallop  of  hoofs  became  audible,  and  every- 
one was  aware  of  two  horsemen  approaching  at 
the  top  of  their  speed  from  the  Algajola  road. 
The  foremost  horse  came  on  at  a  tremendous 
pace;  reaching  the  shore,  the  panting  animal 
was  reined  up  T\dth  a  sudden  sharpness,  and 
there  sprang  from  the  saddle  close  at  Fiordilisa's 
pretty  feet     ....     Raphael  Branscombe ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BLACK  night's  WORK. 

A  Y,  the  Seraph  was  there,  to  the  amazement 
-^  of  everybody  except  FiordiHsa.  She  saw 
her  expectation  reahsed.  She  sprang  into  his 
arms  without  a  word.  She  brightened  bhish- 
fiilly  into  the  wondrous  beauty  of  her  maiden- 
hood. Her  fears  and  doubts  were  put  to  flight 
for  ever. 

How  had  Raphael  reached  Isola  Rossa  at  the 
very  nick  of  time  ? — ^he  whom  we  saw  last  ar- 
ranging an  elopement  in  the  purlieus  of  Meso- 
potamia ?  He  had  seen  a  good  many  curious 
events  while  the  Seagull  had  been  voyaging  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  must  fol- 
low his  course  for  a  while. 
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Humplirey  Morfill  had  arranged  to  start  on 
his  foreign  mission  at  an  early  horn*  on  a  certain 
Wednesday  morning.  Raphael,  duly  apprised 
thereof,  arranged  to  carry  off  Humphi-ey's  erring 
wife  about  two  hours  earher.  He  laughed  ma- 
liciously at  the  idea  of  Morfill's  ii-ate  perplexity 
when  Amie  should  have  mysteriously  vanished 
at  the  very  moment  of  departure.  The  evening 
of  Tuesday  had  arrived ;  every  detail  was  set- 
tled; the  Seraph  sat  in  his  sanctum  in  Clarges 
Street  lazily  smoking  when  Louis  entered,  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  bad  news  to  communicate. 

"Well,  Louis,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sh' — I  hope  I'm  wrong  ; 
it's  something  about  Miss  Branscombe,"  said  the 
valet,  very  hesitatingly. 

"Goon." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sh,  she's  thinking  of  going  off 
with  Sir  Arthur  this  evening." 

Raphael  laughed. 

"  That  would  be  a  cmious  coincidence,"  he 
said  to  himself  *'  But  what  do  you  know 
about  it,  Louis  ?" 

"  There  have  been  meetings  to-day  between 
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Margot  and  Sir  Arthur's  man.  She's  outside 
waiting  for  him  now.  I  expect  she'll  bring  a 
letter." 

Margot  was  Claudia's  French  maid,  a  tall, 
handsome  girl,  whom  Louis  rather  'admired. 
Doubtless  a  touch  of  jealousy  had  put  him  on 
the  scent. 

Raphael  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  nearly 
eleven.  He  rose  at  once,  and  descended  into 
the  passage.  Swinging  baize-covered  doors  in- 
terposed between  the  staircase  and  the  front 
door.     Over  the  latter  burnt  a  lamp. 

"Keep  in  the  background,  Louis,"  he  said. 
"  Leave  her  to  me." 

The  Seraph  stood  behind  the  baize  doors,  and 
through  an  oval  pane  of  glass  watched  for  the 
girl's  coming.  Presently  the  front  door  cauti- 
ously opened ;  Margot  stepped  in  softly,  and 
closed  it  soundlessly,  and  Raphael  saw  in  her 
hand  a  letter,  which  she  hid  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress  before  she  pushed  open  the  inner  doors. 
The  moment  she  entered  he  pinioned  her  arms 
with  irresistible  force,  putting  his  hand  upon 
her  mouth  to  stop  the  expected  scream. 
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"  You  are  found  out,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 
"BesHent." 

He  took  the  letter  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
handed  the  gu4  over  to  the  valet's  care. 

"  Bring  her  up  to  Miss  Branscombe's  room,'' 
he  said. 

Claudia  was  sitting  expectant.  She  had 
heard  notliing  of  the  movement  below,  for  an 
ante-room  divided  her  sitting-room  from  the 
stau's.  She  sat  with  those  bright  eyes  of  hers 
fixed  upon  the  door,  awaiting  Margot's  arrival. 
The  door  opened.  Raphael  entered,  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

Claudia  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  I  have  not  yet  read  this  letter,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  know  it  is  from  Sir  Arthur  Willesden. 
Let  me  read  it  to  you."  He  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  thus  : — 

"  Darling,  to-night  at  twelve,  or  as  soon  after 
as  possible,  come  to  me  here.  The  door  A\dll  be 
ajar.     You  \v'ill  see  no  one  ;  my  servant  will  be 
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at 's  stables  with  the  carriage.     I  hope  the 

maid  you  bring  with  you  is  trustworthy. 

"  Arthur." 


A  friend  of  mine  once  showed  me  a  rare  mini- 
ature painting  on  ivory  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael. There  was  marvellous  youthful  beauty 
in  the  face,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  an  avenger. 
You  would  say  that  thus  he  looked  before  he 
fell  with  irresistible  might  on  the  Arch-rebel  of 
whom  Mr.  John  Milton  has  made  a  hero.  Even 
thus  looked  the  Seraph  as  he  threw  this  note  of 
the  Assyrian  baronet's  upon  a  table,  and  ex- 
claimed to  his  sister,  with  intensity  of  contempt, 

"  You a  Branscombe  /" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  which  to  Claudia 
seemed  Hke  an  hour.  Then  she  threw  herself 
at  her  brother's  feet,  cr}dng — 

"  Oh !  I  love  him  so,  Raphael ! — I  love  him 
so  I" 

She  had  positively  persuaded  herself  that  it 
was  true.  This  is  what  comes  of  a  passionate 
woman's  remaining  too  long  immarried. 
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"Love  himr  said  the  Seraph,  with  utter 
scorn. 

It  certainly  seemed  strange.  Claudia  was  a 
woman  fit  to  wed  a  Caesar ;  the  baronet  was 
simply  a  heavy  swell,  large,  inane,  good-look- 
ing, perfumed. 

"  Now,"  said  Raphael,  "  let  us  settle  this 
matter  at  once.  I  am  rather  busy  to-night. 
Will  you  write  a  note  to  this  fellow^,  declining- 
all  fether  intercom'se  with  him,  and  I'll  take  it 
round  and  horsewhip  him  ?  That's  the  proper 
course." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot.  I  love  him, 
Raphael." 

"  Pshaw  !     .     .     .     Will  he  marry  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  know  he  will — I  know^  he  will." 

"  Do  you  ?"  He  took  up  the  letter  again  and 
looked  at  it.  It  gave  him  an  idea.  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and  beckoned  Louis 
and  Margot  to  enter.  He  scanned  the  French 
girl  from  head  to  foot. 

"  'Twill  do,"  he  said.  "  Margot,  go  into  your 
mistress's  bedroom  and  take  off  your  dress  and 
underclothing.     Quick ;  don't  waste  time.   .   .   . 

G  2 
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I  shall  go  with  you,  Claudia,  in  that  girl's  dress." 
Claudia  was  silent.   Her  bedroom  was  beyond 
the  room  in  which  they  were,  and  had  no  other 
outlet.     The  gM  obeyed  orders. 

"  Louis,"  said  Raphael,  "  go  to  my  room  and 
bring  a  lot  of  silk  handkerchiefs — a  dozen,  if 
you  can  find  them." 

When  the  valet  returned,  the  Seraph  said  to 
his  sister — 

"  Now,  come  and  dress.  Be  quick  !" 
They  entered  the  bedroom.  Margot,  divested 
of  most  of  her  apparel,  had  slipped  into  Clau- 
dia's bed.  But  she  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  peace.  Raphael  was  determined  that  she 
should  not,  in  their  absence,  alarm  the  other 
servants.  It  was  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony. 
With  the  handkerchiefs  that  Louis  had  brought 
he  safely  gagged  her,  and  bound  her  hand  and 
foot,  fastening  her  immovably  to  the  bed.  Then 
he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  array- 
ed himself  in  Margot's  dress,  which  fitted  him 
fairly  enough.  This  done,  he  turned  to  his  sis- 
ter, saying — 

"  Claudia,  lead  the  way.     When  you  get  to 
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Jermyn  Street,  you  can  ask  Willesden  to  marry 
you.  If  he  will,  all  right ;  if  he  won't,  he  must 
take  the  consequences.  .  .  Louis,  keep  near 
us,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  fol- 
low me  quietly  when  I  come  out  again." 

The  Panther  led  the  way  downstau'S,  and 
along  desolate  Piccadilly,  Raphael  following  in 
the  gTiise  of  a  female  attendant.  Her  heart 
failed  her.  She  knew  her  brother's  implacable 
resolve.     She  walked  as  if  m  a  dream. 

Arrived  at  Sii'  Arthm-  Willesden's  residence, 
Claudia  pushed  open  the  front  door,  and  quietly 
ascended  to  the  fii'st  floor,  Raphael  following. 

Louis  took  up  a  position  as  sentinel  in  the 
shadow  of  a  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

"  Ah,  my  pet,"  exclaimed  Su*  Arthm-,  as  Clau- 
dia entered,  "how  good  of  you  to  be  punctual  I" 

He  sprang  towards  her,  and  tried  to  embrace 
her,  heedless  of  the  apparent  soubrette  who  stood 
respectfully  at  the  door.  But  Claudia  sank  at 
his  feet,  and  cried  in  a  low,  passionate  voice — 

"  Wni  you  marry  me,  Arthur  ?     Will  you  ?" 

This  was  not  exactly  what  the  baronet  had 
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expected,  and  he  was  by  no  means  the  man  for 
the  situation.  He  commenced  a  hesitating  ex- 
planation about  his  difficulties — the  Jews — that 
they  would  be  down  upon  him  if  he  married — 
and  much  else  that  was  equally  to  the  purpose. 
Claudia  could  only  repeat  her  pitiful  question  ; 
her  presence  of  mind  had  deserted  her. 

"You  don't  intend  to  marry  this  young 
lady  ?"  suddenly  said  the  Seraph  in  a  falsetto 
voice. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  this  impertinence  ?"  said  the 
baronet,  who,  like  all  stupid  big  men,  was  de- 
lighted to  have  somebody  to  bully  when  he  saw 
no  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  effect  was  electric.  Probably  Sir  Arthur 
would  have  preferred  something  less  surpris- 
ing. 

"  I  am  Raphael  Branscombe,"  said  the  Seraph, 
taking  off  poor  Margot's  bonnet  and  veil,  and 
leisurely  proceeding  to  unpetticoat  himself. 

"  Oh !  I  see !"  said  the  baronet,  sulkily  swear- 
ing.    "  This  is  a  trap." 

"Ay,  it's   a   trap,"   returned    Raphael,  who 
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stood  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  ready  for  action. 
*'  You're  caught  in  it,  mj  fine  fellow.  You 
wanted  to  run  away  with  my  sister,  but  you 
didn't  want  to  marry  her — rather  a  dangerous 
game,  you'll  find." 

Sir  Arthur's  wits  had  become  chaotic.  He 
could  find  no  reply. 

Raphael's  eye  had  caught  a  pair  of  foils  on  a 
side-table.  He  took  them  up,  broke  off  the  but- 
tons, and  turned  their  hilts  to  the  baronet. 

"  Here,  choose !"  he  said.  "  You're  not  a  cow- 
ard, I  suppose." 

The  baronet  looked  as  if  he  could  crush  his 
lighter  opponent,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  do  it : 
but  Raphael's  keen,  fearless  glance  deterred 
him.  Claudia  had  sunk  half  fainting  upon  a 
sofa.     Sir  Arthur  took  a  foil. 

"  We  shall  want  pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  said 
the  Seraph.     "  Oh  !  here  they  are." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?"  growled  the  baronet. 

"  Why,  if  you  kill  me  you  don't  want  to  be 
hanged,  I  suppose  ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  if  I  kill 
you.     Just  write  what  I  tell  you." 

The  baronet  wrote,  at  Raphael's  dictation : — 
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"  Having  debts  that  I  can  never  pay,  and 
being  in  fear  of  arrest,  I  have  decided  to  commit 
suicide. 

"Arthur  Willesden." 

And  the  Seraph  wrote  : — 

"  My  sister  has  eloped  with  Sir  Arthur  Wil- 
lesden.    I  will  not  survive  the  dishonoui'. 

*'  Raphael  Branscombe." 

"  There !"  said  the  Seraph.  "  Now,  if  you 
kill  me,  just  burn  your  own  paper." 

Claudia  shuddered  on  her  couch. 

Raphael  pushed  aside  the  centre  table,  and 
the  two  men  engaged.  Sir  Arthur  attacked 
passionately.  The  Seraph,  a  master  of  fence, 
with  a  wrist  of  steel,  enraged  him  horribly  by 
disarming  him,  and  then  lowering  his  pomt 
while  he  picked  up  his  weapon.  A  skilled  spec- 
tator might  have  seen  that  Raphael  was  only 
playing  with  his  victim. 

A  clock  over  the  chimney  struck  one. 

As  if  reminded  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare, 
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that  instant  Raphael  made  a  lunge,  and  the 
steel  passed  right  into  Sir  x^rthur's  heart.  He 
fell  hea^oly,  T\'ithout  a  word. 

Claudia,  whom  the  terrible  mnsic  of  the  col- 
liduig  foils  had  roused  from  her  apathy,  and 
who,  half  raised,  with  strainiag  eyes  and  clench- 
ed hands,  had  watched  every  pass,  now  fainted 
hi  good  earnest. 

The  Seraph's  coolness  was  diabolical.  He 
put  in  his  pocket  the  document  he  had  signed ; 
took  Willesden's  foil  from  his  relaxed  hand,  and 
replaced  it ;  found  some  eau-de-Cologne,  with 
which  he  partially  resuscitated  his  sister.  Then, 
again  arranging  himself  in  the  French  girl's 
di*ess,  he  descended  the  stahs,  supporting  Clau- 
dia ;  made  his  way  into  the  street,  quietly  clos- 
ing the  door  after  him,  and  walked  home,  fol- 
lowed by  Louis. 

^Vhen  they  reached  Claudia's  apartment  Ra- 
phael told  Louis  to  release  the  prisoner. 

"  Take  care  of  youi-  mistress,"  said  the  Se- 
raph to  Margot ;  "  and  whatever  you  may  hear, 
or  whatver  questions  are  asked  you,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  know  notliuig.     You  and 
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Miss  Branscombe  both  went  to  bed  at  eleven 
o'clock !     Do  you  hear  f 

The  ready-witted  girl  showed  that  she  under- 
stood. 

Raphael  left  the  mistress  and  maid  to  their 
own  devices,  and  went  to  his  own  rooms,  where 
he  carefully  cooled  himself  after  his  exertions, 
having  previously  observed  to  his  servant — 

"  You  had  better  get  ready  for  our  next  affair, 
Louis.     Half-past  two,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner." 

The  Seraph's  adventure  had  made  him  neither 
excited  nor  meditative.  He  dressed  himself  for 
travel,  mounting  a  coat  lined  with  abundant 
furs.  Then,  lightmg  a  cigar,  he  turned  out 
once  more,  and  as  he  paced  the  pavement  to- 
wards the  place  of  appointment,  he  sang  in  that 
luscious  tenor  of  his — 

"  Que  d'alarmes  ! 
Que  de  larmes ! 
Uu  pas  d'armes, 
C'est  tres-beau !" 

A  bright  moon  had  arisen  by  the  time  he 
reached  Hyde-park  Corner,  at  which  place  stood 
motionless  a  carriage  with  four  horses.     As  he 
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approached,  Louis  came  forward  and  opened 
the  door.  Raphael  sprang  m,  to  the  baby 
beauty  who  awaited  him  there  with  palpitating 
heart ;  Louis  shut  the  door,  and  climbed  to  the 
box ;  and  away  went  the  horses  at  that  racing 
pace  which  your  postilion  knows  so  well  to 
command  when  there  is  certainty  of  abundant 
gold. 

And  away  they  went  on  the  Bath-road,  which 
the  subtle  Seraph  had  chosen  because  he  de- 
signed, by  doubling,  to  escape  the  pursuit  which 
he  hoped  Morfill  would  uistitute.  And  poor 
little  foolish  Anne  Page  nestled  to  his  side  in 
perfect  happiness.  At  this  most  perilous  crisis 
of  her  fate  she  for  the  first  time  felt  safety. 
Not  the  first  or  the  last,  I  suppose,  of  her  sex, 
to  whom  that  has  seemed  or  will  seem  the  best 
which  in  very  truth  is  the  worst  possible. 

At  about  sixty  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner, 
in  a  dull  town,  where  post-chaises  were  seldom 
seen,  the  Seraph's  rapid  equipage  pulled  up 
just  as  everybody  was  at  breakfast.  The  prin- 
cipal inn  was  called  the  "  Bear ;"  this  the  tra- 
vellers entered,  and  Raphael  at  once  sent  Anne 
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to  bed,  with  some  warm  liquid  to  comfort  her. 
She  was  not  able  to  bear  the  toils  of  rapid  tra- 
vel, he  knew  fall  well.  Then  he  sent  back  the 
post-chaise,  the  postilions  havmg  been  suffi- 
ciently feed  to  ensure  secresy  as  to  their  route, 
if  any  inquuy  chanced  to  be  made  of  them. 

His  first  care  was  to  arrange  with  the  land- 
lord for  a  light  trap  and  a  fast  horse  to  take  him 
some  fourteen  miles  that  afternoon.  The  days 
were  long;  he  would  give  his  victim  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  and  then  drive  her  across  country 
into  another  road.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  Having  settled  it,  and  feel- 
ing restless,  he  left  Louis  in  charge,  and  took  a 
stroll  through  a  pleasant  river  valley  near  the 
town.  Chance  led  him  to  a  fine  old  house ;  he 
thought  he  would  wear  the  time  away  by  in- 
specting it,  and  so  asked  at  a  lodge  whether  he 
could  be  admitted.  The  family  were  absent, 
and  he  found  entrance.  A  quaint  old  place — its 
hall  himg  with  the  veritable  armour — buff  jer- 
kins and  steel  caps — of  Cromwell's  hresistible 
Ironsides.  There  was  a  legend  connected  with 
it — a  legend  of  a  secret  birth,  and  a  new-born 
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cliild  ruthlessly  thrust  into  a  mighty  fii'e — which 
was  told  him  by  an  old-world  crone  of  a  house- 
keeper with  a  terror  in  her  face — 

"A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
WTiose  passing-bell  might  ere  the  midnight  toll." 

Raphael  lightly  laughed  at  the  wend  tale,  and 
delighted  her  with  a  sovereign,  and  strolled 
back  to  the  old  inn  in  the  somnolent  town. 

In  the  afternoon,  his  companion  being  re- 
freshed with  sleep  and  food  and  wine,  away 
they  started  north-eastward.  The  latter  part 
of  the  drive  was  over  breezy  chalk-downs,  from 
whose  farther  slope  they  descended  to  a  town 
even  more  ancient,  though  perhaps  not  duller, 
where  they  stopped  at  an  inn  of  the  same  name, 
and  at  once  ordered  dinner.  The  Seraph  re- 
joiced to  find  a  bottle  of  good  old  port  in  this 
quaint  country  inn.  And  when  he  strolled  out 
into  the  market  place,  he  also  rejoiced  to  find  a 
yellow  full  moon,  high  above  the  fine  tower  of 
the  old  church — a  tower  with  a  tree  growing  on 
its  summit. 

"By  Jove!"  he  said  to  himself,  "the  little 
party  looks  Avonderflilly  refreshed  by  her  feed. 
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Another  drive  of  about  the  same  length  will  do 
her  no  harm." 

He  was  full  of  the  pleasure  of  eluding  pursuit. 
He  found  already  that  he  should  soon  be  very- 
weary  of  his  victim — though  I  think  he  consi- 
dered himself  hers — aud  thought  only  of  de- 
positing her  in  safe  quarters,  and  baffling  Mor- 
fill.  She  had  such  supreme  confidence  in  him 
that  she  obeyed  him  implicitly.  Poor  little 
thing ! 

He  had  sent  back  his  horse  and  trap.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  another.  Away  they 
went  again,  and  at  the  end  of  about  fourteen 
miles  more,  crossed  the  noblest  of  England's 
rivers,  and  ascended  a  street  on  whose  right  was 
a  long  and  lofty  building.  From  the  dome 
above  its  noble  gateway  a  mighty  bell  was  slow- 
ly pealing  as  they  passed.  They  turned  to  the 
right,  beyond  this  famous  edifice,  and  drove 
down  a  superb  street,  where  old-fashioned  shops 
mingled  with  colleges  and  churches,  and  where 
young  men  in  scholastic  costume  jostled  the 
crowds  in  ordinary  dress,  thronging  the  pave- 
ment beneath  the  serene  moonlight.     Half-way 
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down  the  street  he  pulled  up  at  a  hostelry, 
whose  fame  he  knew  full  well,  and  there  they 
spent  the  night. 

Post-horses  were  ordered  for  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  and  before  noon  on  Thusday 
Raphael,  and  his  companion,  calKng  themselves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  were  breakfasting  at  an 
old-fangled  inn  in  Gracechurch-street,  in  a  room 
on  a  gallery  overlooking  a  dirty,  picturesque 
court-yard ;  and  Mr.  Butler  was  searching  the 
papers  for  news. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  The  evening  papers 
of  the  previous  night  had,  of  com-se,  an  account 
of  Sir  Arthur  Willesden's  being  found  dead, 
with  various  speculations  on  the  subject.  The 
Globe  {and  Traveller?)  mysteriously  refeiTed  to 
Mr.  Humphrey  Morfill's  departui-e  on  his  mission 
being  delayed  by  a  domestic  calamity.  The 
morning  journals  had  fuller  information  on  both 
topics.  There  was  a  doubt  whether  Sir  Arthm- 
could  have  stabbed  himself  with  the  foil  from  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found.  But  then  there 
was  his  own  statement  in  writing,  the  authenti- 
city of  which  had  been  fully  proved,  his  auto- 
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graph  being  only  too  well  known  in  the  London 
money  market.  Again,  his  man-servant  de- 
posed that  Sir  Arthur  had  ordered  post-horses, 
and  intended  to  leave  town  soon  after  midnight, 
but  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  going  alone.  Then  Mr.  Humphrey 
Morfill  had  been  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
abroad,  to  perform  the  liighly-important  duties 
of  his  appointment,  when  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  Morfill  had  left  the  house,  and 
could  be  traced  nowhere.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morfill 
had  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms.  There 
were,  however,  one  or  two  super-sapient  editors 
who  fancied  there  might  be  a  connexion  between 
Mrs.  MorfiU's  disappearance  and  Sir  Arthur's 
post-horses.  And  an  intelligent  member  of  the 
new  police  recollected  having  seen  two  females 
near  Sir  Arthur's  house,  in  Jermyn-street,  late 
on  Tuesday  night,  or  early  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, he  did  not  quite  know  which.  Claudia  and 
Claudia's  ^7Ze  de  chambre  seemed  to  have  made 
no  sign.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  Seraph. 
Why,  indeed,  should  there  be  ? 

It  was  a  queer  imbroglio,  to  which  Edgar  Al- 
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Ian  Poe  miglit  have  done  justice.  I  don't  think 
I  ought  to  have  let  my  readers  into  the  secret. 
If  I  had  opened  the  story  with  a  dead  baronet 
lying  in  a  Jermyn-street  first  floor  with  a  foil 
thi'ough  his  heart — and  a  young  barrister,  just 
appointed  on  a  mission  to  the  East,  losing  his 
wife  half  an  hour  before  he  started — I  doubt 
whether  my  enigmatical  namesake  could  have 
presented  a  neater  puzzle.  However,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle too  late  to  re-write  the  novel — I'm  at  folio 
605 — and  so  you  must  even  be  content  with  a 
straightforward  story. 

The  Seraph,  having  breakfasted,  and  read  the 
papers,  left  Louis  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
made  his  way  westward.  His  habits  were  no- 
toriously irregular,  so  that  nobody  was  hkely  to 
inquire  where  he  had  spent  Wednesday.  He 
had  dined  at  the  Chandos  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening :  he  lounged  in  now,  at  about 
four  o'clock  on  Thursday,  with  the  most  non- 
chalant air  imaginable. 

"Hallo,  Branscombe,"  said  Frank  Maule, 
whom  he  encountered  in  the  superb  columnar 

VOL.  m.  H 
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atrium  of  tlie  Chandos,  ^'  you've  heard  the  news, 
of  course  ?" 

Frank  was  a  great  mathematician,  Senior 
Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  of  his  year — 
and  also  a  great  drinker  of  port  wine.  He  was 
specially  fond  of  difficult  social  problems,  and 
estimates  of  probability;  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  Lord  Cheiron,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
his  father,  forming  a  department  of  High  Police 
and  putting  him  at  the  head  of  it.  But  the 
papers  took  the  alarm,  declaring  that  such  an 
institution  would  be  used  for  political  pm-poses  ; 
so  nothing  came  of  it.  Frank  ultimately  took 
holy  orders,  and  married  a  bishop's  daughter, 
and  is  at  present  an  archdeacon  and  well-bene- 
ficed  rector.  This  double  enigma  excited  his 
curiosity. 

"  About  Willesden,  you  mean  f  said  the  Ser- 
aph, quietly.  "  Only  just  seen  it  in  the  papers. 
I  was  out  of  town  yesterday.  A  man  must  be 
a  muff  to  commit  suicide  because  he  was  in 
debt." 

"Was  it  suicide f  asked  Maule.  "You  saw 
he  had   made  arrangements  for    going  away  ; 
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post-horses  were  ordered.  Besides,  I  went 
into  the  room  with  the  poHce,  and  I  noticed 
what  they  didn't,  that  the  other  foil  had  the 
button  off  it." 

"  WHiat's  your  theory  ?"  said  Brabozon  Ayl- 
mer,  one  of  a  group  who  had  gathered  round 
the  talkers. 

"  It  is  premature  to  form  anything  at  all  like 
a  theory.  But  Branscombe  can  perhaps  help  me 
to  something  like  the  preliminaries  of  a  hypo- 
thesis. Do  you  know,"  asked  Maule,  *'  whether 
there  was  any  intimacy  between  Sir  Arthur  and 
Mrs.  Morfill  ?      You  knew  them  both,  I  think." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Morfill  is  my  cousin,  and  I  saw 
Willesden  often  enough,  though  we  were  never 
intimate ;  and  they  used  to  meet  one  another, 
now  and  then,  at  my  sister's  rooms  in  Clarges- 
street ;  but  I  don't  think  they  were  at  all  on 
famiUar  terms.     I  see  what  you  are  fancying." 

"Well,"  said  Frank  Maule,  "if  Willesden 
meant  to  run  away  with  anybody,  which  doesn't 
seem  unlikely,  it  might  have  been  Mrs.  Morfill. 
Morfill  might  have  found  out  that  she  was  gone, 
and  suspected  Willesden,  and  gone  to  Jennyn- 

h2 
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street  to  see.  In  any  case,  whether  Morfill's  sus- 
picion was  just  or  not,  they  might  have  quarrel- 
led and  fought." 

"  You're  making  it  deucedly  potential,"  said 
Brabazon  Aylmer. 

"  And  I  think,"  said  Raphael,  '*  in  order  to 
construct  a  scientific  theory,  it  is  necessary  you 
should  account  for  Mrs.  Morfill's  disappearance, 
over  which  her  unhappy  husband  is  at  present 
tearing  his  hair." 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  Horace  Chichester, 
captain  ui  the  Guards,  famous  for  his  reckless- 
ness of  theory,  "  suppose  Morfill  and  Willesden 
fought,  and  Morfill  killed  Willesden,  and  then 
the  young  woman  came  to  Willesden's  rooms 
expecting  to  be  run  away  with,  and  then  Morfill 
killed  her,  and  now  hypocritically  pretends  he 
don't  know  anything  about  her?  By  Jove, 
perhaps  he  stuffed  her  dead  body  up  the  chim- 
ney I     Did  anybody  look,  Maule  ?" 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Maule,  laughing.  "  Really, 
Chichester,  your  theory  is  not  a  bad  one.  If 
Mrs.  Morfill  was  killed  at  Willesden's  rooms,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  remove  her  corpse." 
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"  Pshaw !"  interposed  the  Seraph,  "  all  this  is 
nonsense.  If  there  had  been  anything  between 
Willesden  and  Mrs.  Morfill,  I  should  certainly 
have  known  it.  She'd  have  been  likelier  to  run 
away  with  me,  if  that  was  at  all  my  line." 

"  Egad,  I  like  that,"  said  Captain  Chichester. 
"  Why,  you're  a  most  dangerous  fellow,  every- 
body knows." 

"  When  you  find  me  running  away  with  any- 
body, old  fellow,-  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  please. 
But  who  can  tell  me  what  Morfill  is  doing  f 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  half  mad,"  said  Maule. 
"  One  hears  of  him  or  meets  him  everywhere, 
making  inqmries  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places. 
He  was  here  last  night,  taking  counsel  of  me. 
You  won't  find  him  at  home." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  observed  Raphael.  "  If  you're 
going  to  dine  here,  Maule,  let  us  feed  together. 
I  should  like  to  see  Morfill  if  he  should  look  in." 

"  We  four  mil  dine  together,"  said  Cliichester. 
"  I'll  order  the  dinner — anchovy  salad  to  begin, 
and  a  bloater  to  finish — eight  o'clock.  I  hke  a 
nice  little  dinner  when  there's  a  pleasant  subject 
of  conversation.     You  fellows  may  trust  to  me. 
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I'll  look  to  the  wines.  The  Margaux's  better 
than  the  Lafitte,  I  thmk.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Morfill's 
body  will  be  found  by  that  time." 

"  Better  order  some  port  with  a  body  in  it," 
said  Maule  drily. 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  eight  sharp.  You  may 
depend  on  me  for  a  good  dinner.  You  three  go 
and  pick  up  all  the  news  you  can." 

"I  shall  stroll  round  to  Jermyn-street  and 
hear  if  there's  anything  fresh,"  said  Frank 
Maule. 

"  You  are  the  likeliest  of  us  to  pick  up  news," 
said  the  Seraph.  "  I'm  too  lazy.  If  any  of  you 
see  Morfill,  tell  him  I  shall  be  here  this  even- 
ing." 

Raphael,  of  course,  knew  that  Morfill's  ser- 
vants, aware  of  their  mistress's  intimacy  with 
him,  might  well  suspect  him  of  having  taken 
her  away.  But  he  had  not  heard  of  any  such 
suspicion  being  expressed  by  Humpln-ey,  so  he 
thought  he  would  meet  him  and  ascertain  for 
himself  how  matters  stood.  On  that  Wednes- 
day morning  Anne  had  slipt  unseen  from  the 
house,  met  Louis  in  a  neighbourmg  square,  and 
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walked  with  the  valet  some  distance  to  the  post- 
chaise.  She  had  left  no  trace.  And  pubUc 
opinion — or  what  passed  for  that — muddled  the 
affair  by  persistently  connecting  Mrs.  Morfill's 
disappearance  with  Sir  Arthm*  Willesden's 
death. 

Raphael,  leaving  the  Chandos,  went  straight 
to  Clarges-street,  where  his  absence  and  Louis's 
had  not  caused  the  least  surprise  among  the 
servants.  Their  movements  were  always  sud- 
den and  abrupt.  He  found  that  his  sister  was 
secluded  and  unseen — very  ill,  said  a  hand- 
maiden, whereupon  he  ordered  Margot  to  be 
sent  to  him. 

That  young  person,  who  rather  resented 
having  been  tied  down  on  a  bed  in  the  airy  cos- 
tume of  chemise  and  femoraHa,  appeared  sulkily. 
With  anybody  else  her  indignation  would  have 
been  loquacious,  but  the  Seraph  terrified  her. 
He  learnt  from  her  that  Claudia  was  in  a  variable 
state^fierce  sometimes,  sometimes  sullen.  But 
the  terrible  scene  through  which  she  had  passed 
had  not  disordered  her  senses.  And  the  gu-1 
had  not  as  yet,  apparently,  heard  anything  from 
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any  source  to  connect  Jermyn-street  with  Clar- 
ges-street  on  that  night  of  horror. 

The  Seraph,  having  learnt  from  Mar  got  the 
position  of  aifairs  with  her  mistress,  allowed  her 
to  leave  him,  much  to  her  satisfaction.  He  did 
not  want  to  see  Claudia.  He  felt  as  if  she  was 
no  longer  his  sister.  He  was  as  much  amazed 
as  anything  could  amaze  him,  by  the  betrayal 
of  such  weakness  by  a  Branscombe.  It  was  not 
the  wickedness,  it  was  the  silliness  of  the  thing 
which  annoyed  the  Seraph.  It  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  Raphael  Branscombe,  whose  pas- 
time through  life  had  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  women,  should  visit  an  esca- 
pade so  sternly  on  his  sister ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  he  was  siu*prised  and  disappointed  at  a 
Branscombe  showing  such  weakness.  If  she  had 
been  a  Borgia  or  a  Brinvilliers,  he  would  have 
readily  forgiven  her.  But  that  she  should  suc- 
cumb to  the  gross  attractions  of  Sir  Arthur 
Willesden — that  she  should  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice herself  for  a  man  whom  Raphael  held  utterly 
in  contempt,  was  what  he  could  not  forgive. 

Raphael  Branscombe  considered  women  the 
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natural  quarry  of  men,  even  as  the  heron  of  the 
falcon.     He  had 

"  The  wing  of  the  hawk  that  shall  fetch  the  herushaw." 

He  was  ready  any  day  to  run  away  with  any 
woman,  and  to  give  "  satisfaction "  to  all  her 
relations,  one  after  the  other.  But  he  was  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  his  sister  belonged  to  the 
heron  tribe.  It  was  solemnly  debated  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  whether  woman  is  really  the 
female  of  man.  After  this  little  affair  of  Claudia's, 
Raphael  thought  not. 

Having  ascertained  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Clarges-street,  the  Seraph  took 
wing  to  the  old  eastern  hostelry  where  he  had 
left  Mrs.  Morfill  under  Louis's  care.  He  found 
her  safe  and  patient.  She  was  in  a  curious 
mood.  Her  absolute  infatuated  love  for  him 
rendered  her  perfectly  content  to  do  his  bidding, 
present  or  absent ;  she  was  his — that  was  all  she 
knew  or  cared  to  know.  Being  his,  she  would 
do  all  that  he  told  her,  would  obey  him  in  the 
merest  minutiae,  would  find  her  fullest  delight 
in  so  doing.     The  love-fever  has  variable  symp- 
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toms  :  this  was  little  Anne's  diagnosis.  When 
Raphael  told  her  she  was  to  leave  England  in 
Louis's  company,  to  be  rejoined  by  him  in  the 
course  of  days  or  weeks,  she  acquiesced  de- 
lightedly, happy  to  obey  whom  she  loved.  So 
the  Seraph,  knowing  Louis's  ability  and  loyalty, 
started  them  for  the  Continent,  making  an  ar- 
rangement for  meeting  in  Italy. 

And  then  he  returned  to  the  Chandos,  where 
Captain  Chichester  had  occupied  the  interval  in 
ordering  dinner.  An  excellent  dinner  it  was. 
There  were  a  heap  of  people  dining  at  the  club 
that  day.  ("  Heap  of  people — vulgar  slang  !" 
"  Slang  is  young  language,"  says  my  friend  Mr. 
Cayley,  poet  and  politician:  is  it  not  rather 
old  language,  sometimes? — See  the  "Saxon 
Chronicles.")     What  a  parenthesis,  ye  gods  ! 

As  the  four  men  sat  over  their  wine,  Hum- 
phrey Morfill  entered.  How  altered  was  that 
erudite,  sagacious,  busmess-like  young  scion  of 
the  law  !  Had  he  loved  his  wife,  then  ?  Was 
it  passion  for  "  Sweet  Anne  Page "  which  had 
made  his  eyes  so  wild,  and  given  his  cheek  so 
strange  a  pallor  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it.     It  was  the 
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shame  of  the  public  knowledge  that  she  had  left 
him — the  annoyance  of  being  placed  before  the 
world  in  a  ludicrous,  even  an  ignominious  posi- 
tion. 

Morfill  was  a  man  who  could  bear  anything 
except  being  laughed  at.  Put  him  in  a  barrel 
full  of  spikes,  as  they  say  Regulus  w^as  served, 
and  he  would  take  it  easily.  But  he  had  begun 
life  mth  a  resolve  to  live  with  dignity.  He  w^as 
determined  to  be  infinitely  respectable.  And, 
alone  in  the  world,  he  would  have  carried  out 
his  scheme ;  but  a  man  cannot  control  the  actions 
of  his  viife.  Morfill's  dignity  w^as  woimded  by 
Anne's  disappearance,  and  no  severer  blow  could 
have  been  inflicted  on  him. 

Moreover,  certain  rumom-s  had  now  reached 
him,  vaguely  enough,  of  Raphael's  being  on 
terms  of  unsuspected  mtimacy  T\dth  his  wife. 
And  somebody  had  told  him  that  the  Seraph 
was  at  the  Chandos.  So  he  came  into  the 
dining-room  in  a  ferocious  state,  bent  on  quar- 
relling with  the  only  man  whom  he  could  con- 
nect with  his  wife's  disappearance. 

Raphael  was  quietly  sipping  liis  wme,  and 
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listening  to  Frank  Maule's  subtle  speculations, 
and  Captain  Chichester's  extravagant  theories, 
when  Morfill  stalked  up  to  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Branscombe,  may  I  speak  to  jou  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  Seraph.  "  What  is 
it,  old  fellow  r 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my  wife  f 

"  Just  what  I  see  in  the  papers,"  he  replied, 
with  insolent  coolness.  "  Is  there  anything  new 
about  her  f ' 

"  I  am  credibly  informed  you  have  been  on 
very  familiar  terms  with  her — much  too  fa- 
miliar." 

"  Credibly  informed !"  said  the  Seraph,  de- 
liberately. "  It  seems  curious  for  a  man  to  rely 
upon  others  for  information  about  his  wife. 
Have  you  any  other  credible  information  ?" 

Morfill  was  getting  more  and  more  enraged, 
while  the  men  who  were  dining  with  the  Seraph 
looked  on  with  surprise  at  his  tone. 

"If  a  man's  profession,"  he  said,  furiously, 
"  takes  him  from  home,  the  man  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  is  a  villain." 

"Don't  be  offensive,"  said  the  Seraph.    "Your 
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wife  was  my  cousin.  Many  a  time  have  I  had 
her  in  my  arms     .     .     .     when  she  was  a  baby." 

"Don't  aggravate  him,  Branscombe,"  whis- 
pered Ayhner.  *'  The  poor  devQ  doesn't  know 
what  he's  about." 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Morfill,  impetuously. 
"  I  beheve  you  know  where  my  wife  is  gone.  I 
believe  you  took  her  away." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Raphael,  risiag  fr'om 
his  chafr,  and  thi'owiag  his  napkin  on  the  cloth, 
"  she  learnt  fr'om  you  to  elope.  You  should  not 
be  sm-prised  if  she  does  a  second  time  what  she 
liked  the  first.  .  .  .  Chichester,  if  he  wants 
to  fight,  perhaps  you'll  act  for  me  f 

Therewith  the  Seraph  turned  slowly  away, 
and  went  to  the  smoking-room,  whither  Maule 
and  Aylmer  follow^ed  him.  By-and-by  came  the 
excitable  captain. 

"  All  right,"  he  said ;  "  he  means  fighting. 
Wimbledon  hi  the  gray  of  the  morniag.  Pistols. 
By  Jove,  he's  awfully  mad." 

"  Who  is  his  second  ?"  said  Aylmer,  for  the 
Seraph  was  smoking  as  placidly  as  if  the  affair 
in  no  degree  concerned  him. 
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"  Anstruther — sharp  fellow — understands  the 
thing  perfectly." 

"  You  didn't  expect  so  exciting  a  dessert  after 
your  little  dinner,"  said  Frank  Maule. 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  provoked  that  poor 
devil,  Branscombe,"  remarked  Aylmer.  "If  you 
hadn't  been  so  cursedly  sarcastic  there  would 
have  been  no  row." 

"I  dislike  the  man,"  said  the  Seraph.  "He 
behaved  very  disreputably  in  taking  away  that 
little  girl  from  my  Unck  Walter's  house.  He 
only  wanted  her  money,  and  he  persuaded  her 
— a  mere  baby  at  the  time — to  elope  with  him, 
although  he  must  have  known  she  was  engaged 
to  Langton.  Now,  as  I  told  the  fellow,  she  has 
profited  by  the  lesson,  and  eloped  with  some- 
body else.     It  serves  him  right." 

Raphael,  while  his  friends  conversed,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  delicate  point  of  casuistry. 
There  is  no  casuist  like  yom*  duellist.  The  Se- 
raph, under  ordinary  circumstances  of  elope- 
ment, would,  being  the  person  culpable,  have 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  fire  in  the  air  ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  he  argued  that  he  had  a 
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previous  cause  of  quarrel  with  ]\Iorfill  for  elop- 
ing with  his  cousin  in  the  first  place,  so  they 
were  on  equal  terms  clearly,  and  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  take  his  own  part. 

That  night  the  four  gentlemen  who  had  dined 
together  spent  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Chandos.  The  club  is  always  late,  especially 
in  its  card-rooms  ;  but  these  four  were  the  last 
in  the  place.  Chichester  recommended  his  prin- 
cipal to  take  an  hour  or  two's  rest ;  but  the  Se- 
raph, though  he  had  slept  but  little  since  Tues- 
day evening,  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  humour  for  sleep,"  he  said. 

"  But  cigars  and  brandy  and  seltzer  will  make 
your  hand  shake,"  urged  Chichester. 

"  Not  a  bit.  If  I  went  to  bed  I  might  pos- 
sibly feel  shaky  when  I  turned  out  again ;  but 
I'm  quite  fii-m  enough  to  wing  a  lawyer." 

"  I  wonder  is  he  a  good  shot  ?"  said  Aylmer. 

*'  If  he  is,  I'll  eat  Mm,"  replied  Captain  Chi- 
chester. "  But  bad  shots  are  like  bad  whist- 
players — they  have  such  cursed  luck." 

"  He'll  have  no  luck,"  quietly  remarked  Ra- 
phael. 
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"  You  seem  to  feel  very  safe,"  said  Maule. 

"  I  do.  One  can  pretty  well  tell,  I  think.  I 
shall  get  shot  one  of  these  days — a  ball  through 
the  lungs ;  but  Morfill  won't  do  it.  But  sui^ely 
you  fellows  are  tired  of  this  subject.  Let's  have 
a  game  at  whist." 

They  played  whist  till  daybreak.  Then  the 
Seraph  and  his  second,  and  a  surgeon  whose 
services  had  been  retained,  drove  off  to  Wimble- 
don, while  Maule  and  Aylmer  walked  to  their 
respective  quarters  through  the  fresh  quiet  of 
the  morning. 

"I  hope  Branscombe  won't  get  hurt,"  re- 
marked the  good-natured  Aylmer.  "He's  a 
capital  fellow." 

^'  He's  a  very  curious  character,"  reflectively 
replied  the  more  perspicacious  Maule. 

They  met  m  Glen  Cardigan — years  before  its 
baptism.  Morfill  was  first  on  the  ground ;  An- 
struther  had  been  utterly  unable  to  restrain  his 
nervous  impatience,  and  they  were  twenty  min- 
utes before  their  time.  As  the  Seraph  n eared 
the  spot,  he  touched  Captam  Chichester  lightly 
on  the  right  shoulder,  and  said, 
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"  That's  where  he'll  get  it." 

I  have  never  been,  much  impressed  by  the 
moralists  who  are  horrified  by  the  notion  ot 
two  men  standing  opposite  one  another  with 
this  issue  of  life  or  death  between  them.  Mr. 
Tennyson's  lunatic  hero  is  very  eloquent  about 

"  The  Christless  code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow  ;" 

but  the  arguments  of  maniacs  ought  not  to  have 
much  weight.  "  Life  for  a  blow,"  however,  save 
in  very  bad  cases,  I  would  not  demand;  but 
there  are  crimes  which  only  the  duel  can  punish : 
and  the  man  who  seduces  a  woman  ought  to  be 
ready  to  stand  and  be  shot  at  by  her  nearest 
relation.  This  is  a  maudlin,  mawkish,  senti- 
mental, hypocritical  age.  But  there  are  symp- 
toms of  reaction,  and  I  believe  an  advanced 
civilization  will  bring  us  back  a  few  things  we 
have  foolishly  cast  away — among  them,  in  cases 
of  deadly  dishonour,  the  duel.  I  suppose  the 
critics  will  say  this  is  "  padding."      Who  cares  ? 

The  two  men  fired  simultaneously.  Morfill's 
bullet  ploughed  the  ground  a  yard  on  Raphael's 
left.     Morfill  himself  went  down  with  a  wound 

VOL.  III.  I 
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in  his  right  shoulder.  The  surgeon  examined 
it,  and  declared  there  was  no  serious  haim  done. 
And  so  ended  that  act  of  the  drama. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FATHER  AM)  DAUGHTER. 

rpHE  Panther,  shut  into  her  room,  brooded 
-*-  over  her  mischance.  She  was  desperately 
dissatisfied  with  herself.  She  recognised  the 
mistake  she  had  made  in  Su*  Arthm-  Willesden. 
The  man  whom  she  had  loved  was  a  creature 
of  her  own  passionate  imagination,  differing 
utterly  from  the  real  baronet.  She  did  not  feel 
the  slightest  pity  for  Su-  Arthur. 

"  Nay,  you  know 
You  never  could  have  mercy," 

says  Chastelard  to  Queen  Mary  in  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne's  fine  tragedy.  There  was  no  touch 
of  mercy  in  Claudia.  She  felt  that  the  baronet 
was  rightly  served.     She  adored  her  brother  for 

I  2 
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the  deed  done  by  his  remorseless  sword.  But 
she  despised  herself. 

This  was  the  worst  of  it.  That  she,  who 
hitherto  had  worked  her  wicked  will  with  men, 
should  have  been  the  victim  of  a  gross  half- 
coward,  half-fop,  like  the  dead  baronet !  That 
she  should  have  surrendered  her  heart  to  this 
mere  animal — a  kind  of  human  bladder,  which 
collapsed  at  the  touch  of  Raphael's  foil !  That 
Stephen  Langton  should  refuse  her  was,  we 
may  well  deem,  a  terrible  humiliation;  but  at 
any  rate  Stephen  was  worth  loving.  He  was 
neither  fop  nor  coward.  He  was  true  to  the 
core.  He  would  not  have  made  lame  excuses 
to  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  pleading  at  his  feet 
for  honourable  treatment. 

Indeed,  Claudia  looked  back  to  her  liaison 
with  Stephen,  and  did  not  blush  thereat.  He 
had  refused  her,  true,  but  it  was  her  own  fault. 
He  was  loyal  and  loving.  If  she  had  played 
fast  and  loose  with  him,  she  had  none  but  her- 
self to  blame.  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  this 
last  affair.  She  felt  that  she  had  fallen  far 
short  of  the  Branscombe  standard  in  this  matter. 
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She  deserved  the  contempt  of  her  family.  What, 
if  he  knew  it,  would  her  father  say  ? 

And  where  was  her  father  ?  Occupied  Avith 
her  own  aifaii'S,  she  had  thought  but  Kttle  of 
the  old  gentleman.  Probably  he  was  back  at 
Kingsleat,  supenntending  the  rebuilding  of  the 
manor  house,  and  enjoying  the  homage  of  his 
acquaintance  and  tenantry.  She  would  go 
down  and  see.  Even  if  he  happened  to  be  else- 
where, her  uncle  Walter  would  receive  her. 

Amid  all  her  wandering  thoughts  there  came 
no  terror  of  the  peril  to  Raphael  by  possible 
discovery  of  his  having  slain  Sir  Arthm*  Willes- 
den.  Somehow  or  other  she  had  come  to  think 
of  Raphael  very  much  as  he  thought  of  himself 
— as  safe  from  all  such  danger. 

The  Seraph  had  the  most  complete  confidence 
that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come — that  the  wea- 
pon to  wound  him  was  yet  unforged.  Claudia 
shared  her  brother's  faith.  She  knew  of  his  re- 
turn to  Clarges  Street  on  Thm-sday,  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  see  him,  feeling  that  he  must  de- 
spise her ;  and  she  heard  from  Margot  with  in- 
tense satisfaction  that  he  was  gone. 
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The  beautiful  wild  creature  lay  for  hours  to- 
gether on  a  couch,  scarce  moving  a  limb,  scarce 
lifting  an  eyelash,  scarce  conscious  of  anything 
external.  All  the  while  she  was  in  agonised 
perplexity.  What  could  she  do  ?  What  would 
remove  the  contempt  which  her  brother  must 
feel  for  her  ?  How  should  she  regain  the  posi- 
tion from  which  she  had  descended — debasing, 
dethroning,  un-Branscombe-ing  herself? 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her  like  fire.  She 
had  been  as  quiet  as  death :  the  electric  idea 
seemed  to  raise  her  from  the  dead.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  went  to  the  inner  room,  and 
looked  upon  the  tall  mirror,  which  reflected  her 
beauty  day  and  night.  She  saw  a  wild  and 
weary  face  before  her.  With  cm-ious  eager 
eyes,  in  whose  depths  lurked  lambent  fire, 
looked  Claudia  upon  herself.  She  searched 
with  wild  anxiety  for  fading  colom's  and  dis- 
tortmg  curves.  Surely  there  were  none. 
Surely,  as  she  stood  there,  half-veiled  by  her 
wondrous  hair,  she  was  still  right  beautiftd. 
She  might  do  mischief  yet.  She  might  have 
hearts  thi'own  at  her  feet — and  tread  upon  them 
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— yet.  She  had  made  one  great  mistake,  but  it 
was  not  irretrievable.  Raphael's  fatal  foil,  as 
unerring  as  she  was  erring,  had  silenced  for 
ever  the  only  possible  witness  against  her. 
And  the  Seraph  was  secrecy  incarnate.  He 
might  despise  her,  but  he  would  suffer  none 
else  to  do  it.  She  took  good  cheer,  and  made  a 
great  resolve  of  fresh  conquest. 

Scarce  had  that  resolve  foimd  definite  form 
when  Margot  tapped  at  the  door  to  say  that  Mr. 
Branscombe  wanted  to  see  her. 

"  Mr.  Branscombe !"  exclaimed  Claudia,  who 
felt  certain  it  could  not  be  Raphael,  and  whose 
thoughts  journeyed  to  her  uncles,  Walter  and 
Marmaduke. 

"  Your  papa,  mademoiselle,"  said  Margot. 

Claudia  hastily  resumed  her  attire,  and  hur- 
ried to  receive  her  father.  The  old  gentle- 
man looked  bored. 

"  Really,  Claudia,"  he  said,  "  you  look  younger 
and  fresher  than  ever.  Do  you  know,  I  find  it's 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  have  no  duns.  The  people 
down  at  Idlechester  and  Kingsleat  are  so  beastly 
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civil  I  feel  inclined  to  knock  them  down.  I've 
got  no  excitement  now." 

"  How  is  the  house  getting  on  ?"  inquired 
Claudia. 

"  Slowly — but  well.  It  will  be  a  noble  place 
when  it's  finished.  But  I  don't  want  to  live  in 
it :  I'm  not  fit  for  a  country  gentleman's  life. 
And  I  don't  believe  Raphael  will  ever  settle 
down  quietly.  You'd  better  pick  out  some  well- 
conducted  country  squire,  Claudia,  and  go  and 
live  at  Branscombe." 

Claudia  laughed. 

"  I  am  not  much  fonder  of  a  quiet  life  than 
you,  papa.  But  are  you  going  to  stay  in  Lon- 
don ?     Everybody  is  just  leaving  town." 

"  London !  Not  if  I  know  it.  I  shall  go 
abroad  ;  you  can  come  with  me  if  you  like.  You 
can  be  hon  camavade^  I  know." 

Indeed  Devil  Branscombe  had  often  found  his 
daughter  better  company  than  his  son.  She 
had  no  troublesome  efieminacies,  and  she  did 
not  possess  that  indolent  obstinacy  which  made 
the  Seraph  an  unsatisfactory  comrade  unless  he 
always  had  his  own  way. 
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Among  the  many  varieties  of  wives,  I  should 
think  the  femme  hon  camarade,  as  Devil  Brans- 
combe  put  it,  must  be  one  of  the  best.  There 
is  the  "  superior  woman,"  a  remarkably  nice 
party  to  marry.  And  then  there  is  her  very 
opposite. 

Well,  the  "  natural  woman  "  is  far  superior  to 
the  "  superior  woman  " — but  when  Dame  Nature 
takes  it  into  her  grand  maternal  head  to  say — 

"  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own," 

the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  namby-pamby. 
As  for  the  '•  accomplished  woman,"  who  di'aws 
and  dances  and  plays  and  sings  as  if  she  were 
the  majority  of  the  Muses  rolled  into  one,  any- 
body may  have  her  for  me.  Preferable,  doubt- 
less, is  the  "  domestic  woman,"  who  has  Cussy 
and  Ude  and  Soyer  and  Francatelli  and  Dr. 
Kitchener  and  Miss  Acton  and  Crefydd  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  and  would  rather  be  roasted  at 
the  stake  herself  than  allow  the  cook  to  over- 
roast a  woodcock.  Admii-able,  also,  is  the 
pretty  stateswoman — the  Mrs.  Coningsby  and 
Lady   Vivian   Ashleigh — of   the    two   greatest 
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living  novelists.  But  the  varieties  are  endless  ; 
and  of  the  i*arest  is  the  bon  camarade,  I  rather 
think  these  fast  days  will  increase  the  class. 
Imagine  a  wife  who  can  write  a  leader,  or  smoke 
a  cigar,  or  look  after  higgage,  or  understand 
I)od  or  Bradshaiu  or  the  Owl  as  well  as  yom- 
self  I  Is  not  the  idea  pleasant  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  wed  a  woman  who  could  be  with 
you  at  all  hours,  than  one  whom  you  must  leave 
in  order  to  give  certain  portions  of  your  mind 
full  play? 

"  It's  half  the  world  to  me,  dear, 
It's  all  the  world  to  you," 

says  a  modern  poetaster.  Why  should  there  be 
the  distinction  ?  Why  should  women  lose  half 
the  world?  There  are  a  set  of  strong-minded 
females  who  see  this  absm-dity,  but  would 
remedy  it  by  the  far  greater  absurdity  of  setting 
up  woman  as  a  rival  to  man.  Pshaw,  ye  Cobbes 
and  Martineaus !  What  woman  wants  is,  not 
rivalry,  but  full  partnership.  Educate  young 
girls  to  regard  their  futm-e  career  as  involving 
the  most  intimate  association  with  men,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  will  be  doubled. 
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At  present,  the  two  halves  of  the  race  are  at 
war ;  and  it  is  a  proverb  that  a  man  of  genius 
can  seldom  get  on  with  his  vrife.  The  eagle 
finds  a  mate  whose  "stormy  scream"  has  no 
less  terror  than  his  own ;  the  lioness  is  no  slower 
in  deeds  of  death  than  the  black-maned  monarch 
by  whose  side  she  crouches.  Only  one  half  of 
the  human  race  fears  to  share  the  life  of  the 
other  half.  But  I  think  we  shall  mend  these 
things. 

"  ^Miere  do  you  think  of  going  ?"  asked 
Claudia. 

"  Naples,"  said  her  father.  "  Raphael  will  be 
there." 

"  Raphael  ^dll !     How  do  you  know  f 

"Simply  because,  strange  to  say,  he  wrote 
and  told  me  so.  There  is  a  possibility  of  some- 
body requirmg  his  signature  as  well  as  mine, 
and  he  positively  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
wi-ite  and  say  where  he  should  be.  Wasn't  it 
good  of  him  r 

"Wonderfully,"  said  Claudia.  "Oh!  I  am 
quite  ready  to  go,  papa.  Naples  ^dll  be  de- 
licious just  now,  and  I  am  very  tired  of  London." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  then 
that's  arranged.  Can  you  start  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  at  the  Clarendon.  I'll  send  over,  and 
let  you  know  what  time  to  be  ready.  Have  you 
seen  your  Uncle  Marmaduke  or  Isola  lately  ?" 

"  They  are  staying  in  Spring  Gardens.  Ra- 
phael turned  their  house  upside  down.  Didn't 
you  hear  of  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  let  them  tell  you.  You'll  laugh  ama- 
zingly, I  assure  you." 

"  I  was  thinking  they  might  like  to  go  with 
us.  Marmaduke  must  find  it  rather  slow  in 
London,  where  he  knows  nobody.  Suppose  you 
were  to  ask  him  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  that  I  will.  We  should  make 
quite  a  respectable  family  party,  and  rather  as- 
tonish Raphael  when  we  came  down  upon  him. 
I'll  go  round  at  once." 

So,  as  soon  as  Devil  Branscombe  had  left  her, 
the  Panther  ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  to 
Spring   Gardens.     She   found    Isola   at  home. 
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That  little  party  was  thinking  of  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  I  fear. 

"  A^Tiere  is  your  father,  cugina  mia  T  said 
Claudia. 

"  I  hardly  know.  He  will  be  here  soon,  no 
doubt." 

"  Papa  is  going  abroad,  going  to  Naples,  and 
proposes  that  you  and  Uncle  Marmaduke  should 
come  with  us.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Delightful !"  exclaimed  Isola,  clapping  her 
fairy  hands  ;  "  and  I  think  papa  will  go,  for  he 
seems  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  just  now." 

When  the  old  Wolf  came  in,  he  expressed  his 
perfect  willingness  to  join  the  party  with  his 
daughter.  Thus  happened  it  that  they  fom- 
started  together  for  Naples — the  fathers  hoping 
at  least  to  dissipate  then-  ennui,  the  daughters 
hopmg  for  far  more  than  that — hoping  for  love. 

"I'll  start  afresh,"  resolved  the  Panther. 
"  I'm  young  yet — and  not  ugly." 

"  I  may  see  Stephen,"  thought  Isola.  "  I  hope 
I  may." 

A  pagan  maiden  would  have  prayed  Aphi'o- 
dite  for  that  result — a  Roman  Catholic  would 
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have  besoTiglit  the  Virgin,  or  a  favourite  female 
saint.     Wherefore  not  ? 

Raphael  Branscombe,  when  he  told  his  sire  to 
write  to  him  at  Naples,  had  no  idea  of  being 
followed  thither.  He  fancied  the  old  gentleman 
so  thoroughly  occupied  with  re-edifying  the 
mansion  of  the  Branscombes,  that  nothing  would 
attract  him  from  that  pleasant  occupation.  His 
own  idea  was  to  mystify  everybody  as  far  as 
possible — to  avoid  everybody  whom  he  knew. 
With  this  object,  which  he  had  set  before  him- 
self rather  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  than  any  real 
good  he  could  do  by  it,  he  had  bought  a  sailing- 
boat  at  Genoa,  which  he  fitted  up  with  consider- 
able comfort,  and  ran  along  the  glorious  coast, 
looking  in  at  Spezzia,  Leghorn,  Grosseto,  Civita 
Veccliia,  Terracina — running  round  Ischia  and 
Capri,  and  at  last  settling  down  in  the  pleasant 
little  Hotel  Rispoli  at  Sorrento. 

"  Sorrento,  stella  d'amore !" 
exclaims  Filicaia;  and  what  sayeth  Frederick 
Locker,  Praed's  legitimate  successor  ? — 

"  Sorrento  !     Love's  star !     Land 
Of  myrtle  and  vine  ! 
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I  come  from  a  far  land 

To  kneel  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  brows  wear  a  garland, 

Oh,  weave  one  for  mine !" 

If  Raphael  had  been  passionately  in  love  with 
sweet  Anne  Page,  and  spending  with  her  a  mad 
honeymoon  of  ecstatic  elopement,  could  there 
have  been  a  pleasanter  place  for  the  purpose 
than  SoiTento?  I  trow  not.  Unluckily,  this 
was  not  precisely  the  Seraph's  case. 

He  had  amused  himself  by  another  piece  of 
fantastic  disguise.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  feminine  attire,  which  he  was  an  adept  m 
using,  and  always  went  ashore  with  Anne  in 
this  amazing  fashion.  So  there  ran  a  rumour 
through  Naples  that  two  eccentric  English- 
women were  travelling  about  in  a  sailing  ves- 
sel; and  they  were,  apparently,  two  English- 
women who  took  up  their  quarters  at  Rispoli's. 
It  was  a  charming  little  place  then,  in  its 
dehcious  garden  overlookmg  the  queen  of  bays, 
with  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  orange 
groves  aroimd  it :  and  where  stands  the  pre- 
sent hotel — or  where  it  did  stand  when  last  T  was 
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at  Sorrento,  Heaven  knows  what  may  have  hap- 
pened since — there  was  a  divine  paviHon  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  where  breakfast  and  dinner 
alfresco  were  intensely  enjoyable.  Here  the  Se- 
raph and  his  erring  companion  established  them- 
selves for  a  while,  the  courteous  landlord  fancy- 
ing he  had  two  English  ladies  to  deal  with,  and 
not  for  a  moment  suspecting  that  the  elder  and 
handsomer  was  in  reality  a  dangerous,  dexter- 
ous duellist,  a  fearless  wooer  of  women,  and  an- 
tagonist of  men.  This  being  so,  it  seemed 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Seraph  would  be  de- 
tected by  his  relations. 

But  he  soon  detected  them.  They  had  hired 
a  palazzo — at  least,  the  chief  rooms — the  prince 
to  whom  it  belonged  getting  himself  into  some 
distant  and  difficult  suite  of  garrets.  Raphael 
was  wont,  in  the  morning,  leaving  Anne  to 
amuse  herself  by  wandering  in  the  orange 
groves,  to  cross  the  bay  in  a  light  skiff,  with,  as 
sole  companion,  a  young  Columbus,  such  as  my 
dear  old  friend  (who  has  forgotten  me),  Walter 
Thornbury,  met  at  Genoa  ten  years  ago.  And 
so  one  day,  m  the  Street  of  the  Giant,  Raphael 
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— dressed  in  the  blue  serge  dress  with  anchor 
buttons  of  gold  and  a  flat  straw  hat  of  an  Eng- 
lish yachtswoman,  and  smoking  jauntily  a  Rus- 
sian cigarette — came  right  upon  Ralph  Brans- 
combe,  and  Marmaduke,  Claudia,  and  Isola. 
Not  one  of  them  recognised  him,  though  every 
one  of  them  made  some  remark  upon  the  eccen- 
tric Enghshwoman.  Isola  was  charmed.  The 
notion  of  lounging  independently  through  the 
broad  squares  and  streets  of  a  foreign  city  ar- 
rided  her  greatly.  The  cigarette  was  the  ex- 
quisite poetic  climax. 

"There!  That's  what  I  should  like,"  she 
said,  turning  to  look  at  the  lovely  apparition  in 
navy  blue.  "  Wouldn't  you,  Claudia  ?  What's 
the  good  of  bemg  in  hella  Napoli,  as  they  call  it, 
with  two  elderly  gentlemen  to  look  after  one  ? 
Couldn't  you  and  I  manage  to  escape,  like  yon- 
der young  woman,  and  smoke  our  cigarettes  in 
happy  independence  ?" 

"  I  don't  smoke,"  said  the  Panther,  "  thougli 
1  used  to  take  just  the  first  whiiF  at  dear  old 
Raphael's  cigars  for  him.  Papa,"  she  went  on 
— for  the  two   gentlemen  were  also  watching 

VOL.  III.  K 
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the  departing  Seraph  in  petticoats — "  have  you 
found  out  anything  about  Raphael  ?  Has  he 
arrived  here  yet  ?" 

"  He  hadn't  inquired  for  letters  when  I  was 
at  the  Post  Office  this  morning.  We  may  as 
well  stroll  that  way  now.  He  may  come  at  any 
moment." 

But  no  inquiry  had  been  made.  The  Seraph 
had  given  his  father  an  address  simply  for  cer- 
tain legal  purposes.  As  his  father  had  reached 
Naples,  he  knew  that  his  address  was  not  want- 
ed. And  he  had  no  other  correspondents.  So 
he  went  not  near  the  Post  Office — and  his  fa- 
ther was  baffl.ed. 

As,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of 
the  old  gentleman,  in  case  of  anything  turning 
up,  he  ascertained — ^it  was  easy  enough — where 
they  lived,  and  dropped  a  line  to  the  Panther. 
It  had  delighted  him  to  see  her  so  fi-esh  and 
gay  :  evidently  she  had  not  taken  Sir  Arthur's 
death  severely  to  heart.  And  he  was  glad  to 
let  her  know  that  he  forgave  her.  So  he 
wrote : — 

"Dear  Claudia, — I  was   glad   to  see  you 
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looking  well  yesterday.  (He  put  yesterday  to 
throw  her  off  her  scent.)  I  shall  be  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  some  time ;  don't  expect  to 
see  me,  however.  If  you  are  about  to  leave, 
send  a  note  to  me  at  the  Alhergo  Reale  in  Cas- 
tellamare ;  but  be  discreet — don't  inquire  for 
me  there — 1  have  business.  I  am  glad  you  know 
what  has  not  spoilt  your  beauty  or  quenched 
yom-  courage.  You  may  show  this  to  Isola  if 
you  like ;  she  can  keep  secrets  wdthout  asking 
questions. 

"  Your  brother, 

*'  Raphael."' 


This  note  reached  Claudia  as  she  and  her 
cousin  sat  m  a  balcony  looking  over  the  beauti- 
ful servile  city  to  the  sapphire  bay,  with  the 
pale  cone  of  Vesuvius  on  its  shore,  the  sluggish 
white  smoke  hiding  its  outline.  Isola  was  gaily 
singing — 

"  Chi  non  desidera,  chi  non  apprezza, 
Del  ciel  di  Napoli  tanta  dolcezza  !" 

The  Panther  started  at  the  well-known  haiul- 
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writing.  Raphael's  firm  bold  autograph  was 
very  like  Hemy  VIII.'s.  She  read  it  through, 
hurriedly.  Isola's  keen  eye  marked  a  blush 
upon  her  face.  She  read  it  through  again, 
slowly;  then,  looking  up,  she  met  Isola's  glance, 
and  smiled. 

"Mayn't  I  have  a  love-letter?"  she  asked, 
gaily. 

"  Twenty,  if  you  like  ;  but  that  is  not  a  love- 
letter." 

"  You  are  a  witch !" 

"  Am  I  ?  Well,  if  I  may  guess,  I  should  say 
that  comes  from  Raphael." 

'•  You  saw  the  handwriting  ?" 

"  No — by  St.  Januarius,  who  is  the  right 
saint  to  swear  by  here,  I  should  think.  T 
guessed  it  from  your  looks." 

"Then  you're  a  witch,"  reiterated  Claudia, 
"  and  I  shall  be  afraid  to  have  you  look  at  me. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  letter  ?  It  is  from 
Raphael." 

Isola  read  it. 

"  Dear  old  Seraph  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Crafty, 
cunning  old  Seraph !    Fancy  his  being  here  and 
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seeing  us,  and  our  knowing  nothing  about  it ! 
Well,  he  is  clever." 

That  night,  as  Isola  undressed  herself  in  so- 
Htude,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  her. 
There  is  something  very  curious  m  that  abrupt 
electric  flash  of  thought,  which  brings  back 
some  vague  idea  of  the  past,  giving  it  shape 
and  meaning.  Hazlitt  in  his  "  Table  Talk,"  re- 
lates a  story  of  a  man,  who,  prosecuted  by  go- 
vernment for  some  political  crime,  and  acquit- 
ted, went  away  into  a  solitary  part  of  Wales 
with  intent  to  purge  his  brain  of  the  sordid 
horrors  of  attorneys  and  spies.  After  long  so- 
jom-n  with  nature,  it  chanced  that  one  morning 
a  man  passed  his  window  ;  he  scarcely  noticed 
him,  but  all  tlu'ough  the  day  he  was  miserable, 
and  the  mibetraying  heart  of  maternal  nature 
could  not  console  him.  He  was  nervous,  fret- 
ful, worried  ;  he  knew  not  why.  The  evening 
explained ;  the  chance  passer  whose  scarce-no- 
ticed face  had  thus  affected  him  was  a  hired 
scoundrel  who  had  borne  witness  agamst  him  at 
his  trial. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  unlike  the  sudden 
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revelation  from  what  seems  an  utter  blank  of  a 
photographic  picture,  when  mercurial  vapour  is 
applied.  Few  are  they  who  have  not  often  ex- 
perienced it — as  did  Isola  at  this  moment, 
when,  brusliing  her  wild  wealth  of  hair,  she 
suddenly  felt  sure  that  the  handsome  English- 
woman in  blue  serge  yachting  costume,  coolly 
.smoking  a  cigarette,  was  Raphael,  and  none 
other.  Yes :  she  was  absolutely  certain.  She 
wondered  Claudia  had  not  detected  him.  She 
resolved  not  to  say  a  word — as  he  evidently 
desired  to  lie  perdu — but  to  watch  for  him  in 
street  and  square,  and  act  ....  as  the  mo- 
ment might  decide. 

Vain  resolve  !  Vainly  did  she  keep  her  keen 
bright  eyes  ready  and  recognizant.  No  Seraph  ! 
The  very  next  day  the  whim  had  seized  him  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  Fiordilisa.  He 
knew  it  was  perilous ;  but  peril  was  pleasure. 
The  Lily  of  Isola  Rossa  might  be  dead  of  grief 
— if  so,  his  life  was  not  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase.  But  he  would  know :  after  all,  the 
Lily  had  loved  him  passionately,  and  had  been 
loved — pretty  well.     So  he  left  Mrs.  Morfill  un- 
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der  the  care  of  Louis,  charging  her  to  avoid 
strangers,  and  keep  within  Rispoli's  gardens 
and  orange  groves  ;  and  then,  with  young 
Columbus  for  sole  comrade,  he  made  for  Corsica 
in  his  Genoese  fishing-boat.  But  winds  and 
ciurrents  were  against  him ;  he  was  di'iven  into 
the  Gulf  of  Terra  Nova  in  Sardinia ;  and,  leav- 
ing his  boat  there,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
hills  to  Longo  Sardo.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  crossing  to  Bonifazio.  When  he  ascended, 
wearily  enough,  that  inverted  pyramid  of  rock 
on  which  the  town  stands  high  above  the  sea, 
he  felt  he  was  again  in  the  very  island  of  ro- 
mance. They  call  this  rock  of  Bonifazio  the 
seventy-second  wonder  of  the  world  ;  but  as  Ra- 
phael Branscombe  entered  the  old  fortress  gate, 
and  looked  back  at  the  dizzy  steep  which  he 
had  cKmbed,  and  over  the  straits,  golden  in  the 
sunset  light,  he  said  within  himself — 

"  This  is  the  gate  of  wonder.  Through  this 
I  enter  the  realm  of  romance." 

Leaving  young  Columbus  to  await  his  retm-n, 
he  hired  horses  and  a  guide,  and  made  straight 
across  the  hills  for  Isola  Rossa.     It  was  a  glori- 
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OTIS  ride,  but  terrible  for  its  toil.  Mighty  hills, 
wild  rivers,  stately  forests  of  chestnut,  won- 
di'ons  views  over  pale  peaks  and  misty  gorges 
to  the  cerulean  sea  beyond  :  with  this  wealth  of 
beauty  his  eye  was  delighted  as  he  made  his 
resolute  way  northward.  Seldom  was  there  a 
locanda  at  which  to  eat  or  sleep :  but  hospitable 
priests  and  godlike  goatherds  gave  him  their 
best,  and  he  saw  a  simple  noble  rude  Homeric 
life.  And,  leaving  his  babyish  love  behind  him, 
Raphael  Branscombe  had  for  a  while  a  touch  of 
nobleness,  and  thought  with  remorse  of  his  long 
absence,  with  joy  of  again  pressing  the  pure 
lips  of  the  Lily  of  Isola  Rossa. 
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TJUMPHREY  MORFILL'S  wound  kept  him 
•*"■-  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  When  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  house  his  sole  resolve  was  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  liis  wife,  and  to 
obtain  revenge.  He  had  thrown  up  his  Eastern 
appointment,  which  indeed  could  not  be  kept 
open  for  him,  requiring  instant  performance.  He 
threw  aside  all  his  occupations,  legal  and  lite- 
rary, and  concentrated  all  his  faculties,  and  de- 
voted all  his  time,  in  order  to  trace  his  lost 
spouse  and  avenge  himself.  He  was  like  an 
express  engine,  which,  domg  its  mile  a  mmute 
from  London  towards  Bristol,  is  turned  by  the 
switches  upon  another  line,  and  continues  Avitli 
undiminished  speed  and  power  away  towards 
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Birmingham.  The  dynamic  force  which  had 
driven  Hmnphrey  Morfill  on  the  path  of  ambi- 
tion drove  him  now  with  no  less  velocity  on  the 
path  of  revenge. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  move 
about  he  restlessly  sought  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  He  went  to  detectives,  offered  heavy 
rewards,  and  kept  up  a  perpetual  excitement. 
A  good  many  post-chaises  had  left  London  on 
that  fatal  Tuesday  evening.  Among  those 
which  Morfill  traced  was  one  which  took  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  with  their  servant,  to  a  dull 
market  town  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire.  The  proprietor  of  the  post-chaise  did 
not  know  the  gentleman  who  hired  it,  could  not 
remember  his  personal  appearance ;  the  postil- 
lions were  equally  unreminiscent:  but  Humphrey 
resolved  to  follow  the  scent — as  he  had  done  in 
several  previous  cases.  So  he  travelled  down 
to  the  place  at  which  the  post-chaise  had  been 
dismissed. 

Honest  stupidity  baffles  an  inquu-er  more  com- 
pletely than  anything  else.  The  landlord  of  the 
Bear  remembered  the  early  arrival  of  a  post- 
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chaise,  and  that  the  lady  went  to  bed  for  some 
hours,  and  that  the  gentleman  hii-ed  a  trap  and 
went  away  in  it.  The  conveyance  was  sent 
back,  but  he  did  not  remember  who  brought  it. 
The  gentleman  paid  like  a  lord.  The  lady  was 
very  pretty.  This  was  about  all  that  Humphrey 
could  make  out  of  the  landlord,  landlady,  wait- 
ress, chambermaid,  and  ostler. 

What  was  the  gentleman  like  ?  This  was  a 
point  on  which  anybody  who  had  seen  the 
Seraph  might  be  expected  to  give  inteUigible 
evidence.  But  there  are  folk  who,  like  the 
pagan  idols,  have  eyes  yet  see  not.  Indeed  the 
perceptive  faculty  requires  education  as  much 
as  any  other  faculty  :  and  there  are  quite  as 
many  people  who  have  no  eye  as  there  are  who 
have  no  ear.  Music  is  the  only  sensuous  art 
which  has  been  scientifically  treated :  the  eye 
has  loftier  functions  than  the  ear,  yet  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  teach  the  use  of  those  fimc- 
tions.  Do  we  not  see  upon  the  canvas  of  many 
a  modern  painter  beings  and  things  which  any- 
body might  worship  without  breaking  the  second 
commandment?      And   if  painters  paint  what 
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they  have  never  seen,  nor  ever  will  see,  and  call 
it  nature,  what  shall  be  expected  from  the  ordi- 
nary public  f 

If  the  eye  cannot  obtain  justice,  what  hope  is 
there  for  palate  or  nostril  ?  When,  for  example, 
will  there  be  a  scientific  gesthetic  of  perfume  ? 
When  Avill  people  learn  that  musk  and  lavender 
water  and  Ess. Bouquet  are  quite  as  nasty  as  asa- 
foetida?  Strong  perfumes  indicate  conscious- 
ness of  tragus.  Wood  violets  are  sweet, 
smothered  up  in  leaves  ;  and  so  are  the  May-lily 
and  the  blue-bell ;  and  so — ah,  how  sweet,  yet 
with  how  faint  and  delicate  a  sweetness  ! — is  the 
cyclamen. 

"  Those  delicate  white  leaflets,  upward  turning — 
The  perfect  odour  of  that  rose-tinged  mouth, 
Curved  eloquently,  and  for  ever  yearning 

To  gain  warm  kisses  from  the  wooing  south  : 
There  is  no  blossom,  theme  of  poet's  pen. 
Dowered  with  like  beauty  to  the  cyclamen." 

But  sweeter  than  any  breath  of  flower — and 
more  suggestive  of  delight  than  the  most  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  choicest  claret — is  the  odorous 
breath  of  a  healthy  young  girl. 
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"  With  red  lips  breathed  apart 
By  the  music  of  her  heart." 

As  to  the  aesthetic  of  taste,  that  I  fear  must  con- 
tinue undeveloped,  so  long  as  the  Epicure,  poet 
of  the  palate,  is  stigmatized  with  grossness — so 
long  as 

"  God  sends  us  good  meat,  but  the  de\dl  sends  cooks." 

Well,  thanks  to  the  utter  absence  of  the  eye's 
education,  the  people  at  the  Bear  were  entirely 
at  issue  among  each  other  as  to  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  who  brought  thither  the  beautiful 
lady  in  the  postchaise.  That  he  was  a  remark- 
able man  to  look  upon  they  all  agreed  ;  but  the 
majority  held  that  he  was  a  tall  man,  rather 
gigantic,  indeed,  than  otherwise,  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  raven-black  hair.  Humphrey  could 
remember  no  man  of  his  acquaintance  whom 
this  description  fitted  even  loosely.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  had  given  up  his  notion  of 
Raphael's  being  the  person  he  sought,  having 
sagaciously  concluded  that  the  Seraph  would 
have  candidly  confessed  what  he  had  done  when 
the  matter  had  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between 
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them.  And,  indeed,  he  told  his  second  and  his 
sui'geon,  so  soon  as  his  senses  returned  to  him, 
that  he  regretted  having  wronged  Mr.  Brans- 
combe  by  his  suspicions — a  phrase  which  fomid 
its  way  to  the  papers. 

Humphrey  could  not  discover  whither  the 
errant  gentleman  and  lady  had  driven  in  that 
hired  conveyance.  He  explored  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  somehow  did  not  reach  the  historic 
town  beyond  the  chalk  downs  in  which  Raphael 
had  taken  brief  rest.  So  from  this  jom-ney,  as 
from  many  before,  he  returned  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed. But  the  ardour  of  pursuit  was  not 
checked. 

On  the  day  of  his  return  he  dined  at  the 
Chandos  with  Frank  Maule.  Frank,  whose  love 
of  difficult  inquiry  we  know%  was  much  inte- 
rested in  this  investigation  of  Morfill's.  His 
opinion,  however,  differed  from  Humpln^ey's  in 
regard  to  Raphael.  He  had  noticed  the  Seraph's 
peculiar  tone  towards  Humphrey,  and  had  in- 
ferred that  he  knew  more  about  Mrs.  Morfill  than 
he  cared  to  tell. 

"You  have  done  nothing  yet,"  he  said,  as 
they  waited  for  dinner. 
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"  Nothing.  I  went  on  a  fool's  errand  yester- 
day, and  have  come  back  baffled.  I  found  my- 
self in  pursuit  of  a  tall  man  with  a  canine  mane, 
black  as  jet.     Do  you  know  any  such  person?" 

"  I  have  heard  a  curious  story  to-day,"  said 
Maule.  "  You  know  Hudson,  who  married  Lady 
iEmilia  Hastings  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  him.  I  have  heard  of  him  as 
immensely  rich." 

"  Awfully.     Well,  do  you  know  liis  wife  ?" 

"  I  saw  her  once  at  the  opera.  She's  the 
Cleopatra  style  of  woman,  rather." 

"She  is.  Well,  I  hear  that  Hudson  came 
upon  a  packet  of  letters  showing  that  she  was 
on  too  intimate  terms  before  her  man-iage  with 
Raphael  Branscombe,  and  that  she  has  not  re- 
nounced her  intimacy." 

"By  Jove!" 

"  That's  not  all.  Some  of  this  correspondence 
showed  that  the  old  Countess  found  out  the 
affair,  and  that  she  afterwards,  and  in  conse- 
quence, pushed  on  the  marriage.  Now  the  old 
lady  is  dead  ;  and,  if  she  did  what  is  said  of  her, 
why     .     .     .     but  there,  it's  no  good  to  specu- 
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late.  What  I  hear  is  that  Hudson  used  the  old 
lady's  name  very  freely,  not  to  say  foully — that 
Shottesbrooke  heard  of  it — and  that  they're 
going  to  fight  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  well  informed  ?" 

"  It  reached  me  through  Aylmer,  who  is  very 
intimate  with  Shottesbrooke,  and  who  is  to  be 
his  second.  You  know  what  sort  of  fellow  the 
young  Earl  is  ?" 

''No." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you.  I  don't  know  another 
man  like  him.  He  is  a  child  in  pm-ity,  a  Bayard 
in  courage,  almost  a  Christ  in  pitifulness.  He 
is  spotless,  if  any  man  ever  was.  He  is  only 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  but  far  older  men  who 
know  him  reverence  him.  And  for  him  to  be 
mixed  up  in  so  vile  an  affair !" 

"What  will  he  do,  think  you?" 

"  Meet  Hudson,  of  course :  that  first.  If  he 
survives,  I  should  predict  that  he  will  follow 
Raphael  Branscombe     .     .     ." 

"To  the  death!"  said  Morfill,  fiercely. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
deem  that  right.     We  shall  see." 
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"  Branscombe  is  an  infernal  scoimdrel,"  said 
Morfill,  after  a  pause.  "I  wish  I  had  shot 
him!" 

"  Why  ?      What  quarrel  have  you  with  him  f 

"  None,  of  com-se,  but  he  deserves  to  be  shot. 
If  he  meets  the  yomig  Earl,  he'll  sm-ely  kill  him. 
He's  a  fiend,  I  think.  Why  should  he  have  pro- 
voked me  that  day,  instead  of  saying  in  a 
straightforward  way  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
my  ^dfe  f 

Frank  Maule  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
reflected.  Should  he  tell  Morfill  his  suspicion — 
a  suspicion  so  strong  that  it  almost  amounted 
to  certainty?  AVhy  not?  Morfill  could  not 
again  challenge  Raphael :  all  he  could  do  was  to 
search  for  his  wife. 

"  Could  he  say  that  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

Morfill  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  What  do  you  know  ?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"  I  know  nothing.  I  merely  think  that  Ra- 
phael Branscombe  is  your  man,  from  the  way  he 
talked  to  you  that  night.  Does  he  dislike  you? 
Has  he  any  reason  to  dislike  you  ?" 

VOL.  III.  L 
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'*  He  intended  to  marry  his  cousin — my  wife, 
you  know,  for  her  money." 

"  Ah,"  said  Maule,  "  then  that  supplies  a  mo- 
tive. He  may  have  taken  away  your  wife,  less 
from  love  of  her,  than  from  hatred  of  you. 
That  would  be  his  disposition,  if  I  am  any 
judge." 

Morfill  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist. 

"  By  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  you're 
right.  Where  is  he  1  I'll  find  him,  by  Hea- 
ven!" 

"  Quiet,  my  dear  fellow — quiet !"  said  Maule. 

Their  colloquy  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
lowest  possible  tone  of  voice,  and  Humphrey's 
sudden  excitement  called  attention  to  the  re- 
mote table  at  which  they  sat. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  Frank 
Maule  after  a  pause,  "  if  we  cannot  discover 
what  has  become  of  so  well-known  a  man  as 
Raphael  Branscombe.  We'll  make  inquiry  this 
very  evening.  If  my  theory  is  right,  you  have 
only  to  overtake  him  in  order  to  find  Mrs.  Mor- 
fill. But  don't  be  hasty.  You  know  he  has 
fought  you  once." 
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"  He  is  a  liar  !"  said  Humphrey.  "I'll  murder 
him." 

"  My  dear  Morfill,  don't  give  way  to  excite- 
ment. Of  course  I  know  you  have  been  very 
badly  treated,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
cool ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  you  can  be  cool,  it 
will  give  you  an  immense  advantage.  How- 
ever, let  us  devote  the  evening  to  inquiry." 

This  was  done,  but  at  fii'st  with  no  satisfac- 
tory result.  They  ascertained  that  Raphael 
had  left  England,  but  could  not  discover  in 
what  direction.  It  was  pretty  clear,  however, 
that  he  had  left  England  alone.  This  was  per- 
plexing. 

Frank  Maule  was  a  man  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  give  up  an  inquiry  because  it  was 
difficult.  Indeed,  this  gave  a  keenness  to  the 
edge  of  his  desire,  and  caused  him  to  become 
more  fertile  in  suggestions.  And  at  last,  after 
they  had  made  many  legitimate  experiments — 
and  the  night  was  growing  late — and  Hum- 
phrey Morfill  was  becoming  surly  and  savage — 
and  Frank  himself  was  feeling  deucedly  tired 

L  2 
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of  the  whole  affair — it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
to  visit  a  certain  quarter  of  London  where  you 
and  I,  decorous  reader,  have  never  spent  an 
hour,  and  where  indeed  life  is  at  this  period  far 
slower  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford. 

And  in  that  piquant  pooh-pooh  purlieu — that 
florid  fi-fi  field  of  flash  and  fancy — they  encoun- 
tered a  little  bird.  A  very  pretty  little  bird, 
exquisite  of  shape,  brilliant  of  plumage,  with 
the  sweetest  beak  and  greediest  claws  in  the 
world,  with  a  marvellous  thirst  for  fizz.  And 
this  gay  wild-Avinged  creature,  of  a  species  un- 
known to  Audubon  and  Wilson,  chirped  and 
carolled  musical  news  of  the  Seraph.  And  the 
burden  of  that  news  was — 

"  Bella  Napoli !" 

"  I  shall  go  over  at  once,"  said  Morfill. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Frank  Maule,  "  if 
you'll  wait  till  to-morrow.  I've  no  particular 
occupation  at  present." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow  !"  exclaimed  Humphrey. 
"  You  didn't  expect  me  to  start  for  the  coast  at 
once,  surely  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  seemed  rather  im- 
petuous. However,  I  really  vdW  go  with  you, 
and  to-moiTOW  we  shall  perhaps  have  another 
conu'ade." 

"  A^^lat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  AVhy,  whether  Shottesbrooke  kills  Hudson 
or  Hudson  Shottesbrooke,  the  survivor  will 
sm-ely  look  after  Branscombe.  And  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

The  character  which  Frank  Maule  had  given 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke  was  no  ex- 
aggeration. He  was  the  fail'  ideal  of  a  Christian 
gentleman — or  rather  would  have  been,  if  Frois- 
sart  had  written  a  fifth  gospel.  There  was  a 
certain  gentlemanly  monarch  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (thank  God,  he  was  not  King  of  Eng- 
land) of  whom  a  poet  wrote — 

"  A  noble  nasty  course  he  ran, 

Supremely  filthy  and  fastidious. 
He  was  the  world's  first  gentleman. 
And  made  the  appellation  hideous." 

Not  such  sort  of  gentleman  was  Lord  Shottes- 
brooke.    He  was  the  Sii-  Galahad  of  the  nine- 
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teentli  ceiitmy.  Boy  though  he  was,  his  native 
purity  made  his  intellectual  eyesight  keen,  and 
he  judged  character  more  truly  than  many  an 
experienced  man  of  the  world.  Knavery  mar- 
velled to  find  itself  fathomed  of  this  lordly 
child. 

I  have  called  the  young  Earl  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. This,  of  a  sm-ety,  he  was.  But  he  was 
a  knight — in  the  highest  sense  of  that  glorious 
monosyllable.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  would  have 
welcomed  him  as  a  true  brother  in  arms.  Cow- 
ardice, dishonour,  falsehood,  were  things  to  him 
unimaginable.  He  was  chivalry's  noblest  pro- 
duct. 

Conceive,  dear  reader,  what  I  cannot  describe 
— ^the  grief  and  shame  of  this  young  nobleman 
when  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that 
his  sister  had  been  false  to  her  husband — ay, 
and  more,  and  infinitely  worse,  that  her  fan* 
fame  had  been  soiled  in  her  maidenliood,  and 
that  her  dead  mother  was  her  accomplice  !  My 
God,  how  cold  the  words  look  as  I  write  them 
— ^mending  my  pen,  mayhap,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence  !     How  would  Shakespeare  have  given 
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to  such  an  awful  situation  eternity  with  his 
words  of  fire  and  blood  1  The  truest  gentleman 
alive — to  whom  the  least  thought  of  dishonour 
was  torture  unutterable — to  be  told  that  liis 
sister  was  .  .  . ;  that  his  dead  mother  was  .  .  . 

No,  I  T\dll  not  write  the  words  of  infamy. 
That  night — the  night,  I  mean,  when  Hum- 
phrey Morfill  and  Frank  Maule  sought  for  some 
trace  of  Kaphael  Branscombe,  and  found  one  at 
length — that  night,  Edward,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Shottesbrooke,  boy  as  he  was,  and  fortunate 
boy  as  most  men  would  deem  him,  knelt  down 
and  prayed  God  that  Hudson's  bullet  might  kill 
him  next  morning. 

"  If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  /" 
That  was  the  burden  of  his  prayer.  Better 
death — better  to  sacrifice  the  love  and  break 
the  heart  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed — better  to  resign  his  high  hope  of 
doing  service  to  England,  as  ten  gallant  earls, 
his  foregangers,  had  done,  than  to  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  mother  and  his  sister  had 
done  such  deeds  as  men  attributed  to  them. 

But  the  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  chill 
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uncomfortable  meeting.  The  Earl  felt  neither 
nervous  nor  bloodthirsty  ;  he  longed  for  death, 
and  felt  a  definite  presentiment  that  what  he 
longed  for  would  not  come.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  he  felt  towards  the  man  whom  he 
had  challenged — ^his  sister's  husband.  By  no 
means  inclined  to  kill  him,  certainly.  Possibly 
Mr.  Hudson  felt  similarly  towards  his  brother- 
in-law — for  both  men  fired  in  the  an*. 

And  when  the  affair  was  over,  and  Brabazon 
Aylmer  was  going  to  take  his  principal  off  the 
ground,  that  young  nobleman  walked  across  to 
Hudson,  and  said, 

"  George,  shake  hands.  I  don't  know  how 
this  affair  will  end.  I  wish  I  had  been  dead  be- 
fore it  began.  But  it  cannot  end  here.  We 
must  fuid  that  man  who  has  brought  us  so 
much  misery  and  shame.     He  must  not  escape." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  lord,"  said  Hudson  plain- 
tively. "I  don't  think  he  is  a  man.  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  fiend." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ?" 
inquired  the  Earl. 

"  I  wish  I  knew !"  exclaimed  Hudson. 
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"  I  thiiik  I  know  where  he  is,"  said  the  Earl's 
second,  Brabazon  Aylmer. 

"  How  so  ?"  said  the  EarL 

"  Simply  thus  ; — Frank  Maule  knew  of  tliis 
business.  He  came  to  my  rooms  at  about  tln-ee 
this  morning,  and  said,  '  Yon  will  want,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  to  know  where  Branscombe  is.  He 
is  at  Naples.' " 

"How  did  he  know r 

*'  Hudson  called  Branscombe  a  fiend  just  now," 
said  Aylmer.  "He  spoke  truth.  You  are  not 
the  only  men  who  are  in  keen  pm'suit  of  him. 
Only  last  night  was  it  discovered  where  he  had 
gone,  and  the  first  vessel  will  take  a  resolute 
avenger  in  search  of  him.  God  knows  by  whose 
hand  he  will  first  meet  punishment." 

"  I'll  tell  you  w^hat,"  said  Hudson,  "  from  all 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of  that  man,  I  believe  no 
one  of  us  will  punish  him.  However,  let  us 
make  trial.  How  soon  can  we  start  for  Naples  ?" 

A  cm-ious  conversation  after  a  meetmg  at 
Chalk  Farm.  It's  result  was  that  Lord  Shottes- 
brooke  and  Hudson  joined  MorfiU  and  Maule  in 
their  expedition.     A  week  later  the  four  gen- 
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tlemen  were  to  be  seen  in  the  pleasant,  lazy 
streets  of  the  Siren  City,  Parthenope,  though 
assuredly  without  any  ideas  in  their  heads  of 
either  laziness  or  pleasure. 

Inquiries  soon  led  them  to  the  palazzo  in  the 
Strada  Monte  di  Dio,  where  the  Branscombes 
had  taken  up  their  quarters.  Their  cards  were 
sent  up,  one  languid  morning,  when  the  ladies 
were  lying  on  couches  and  watching  the  magical 
movement  of  the  slow  Yesuvian  smoke. 

"  Four  Englishmen  !"  exclaimed  the  Panther, 
scrutinizing  those  polished  parallelograms. 
"  '  Lord  Shottesbrooke ' — ah,  he's  a  nice  fellow ; 
but  he's  engaged  to  Gerard  Morley's  daughter, 
so  he's  no  good.  '  Hudson ' — there  are  so  many 
Hudsons — oh,  this  must  be  the  one  that  married 
Shottesbrooke's  sister.  '  Maule  ' — don't  know 
him.  'Morfiir — know  him,  rather.  What  can 
bring  him  here,  Isola  ?" 

"  Pm  sure  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  that  young- 
lady  indolently.  "  Ask  him.  I  suppose  you're 
going  to  let  them  come  up  by-and-by." 

They  were  admitted,  and  Maule,  as  the  most 
collected  of  the  party,  explained  that  they  had 
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expected  to  find  Mr.  Raphael  Branseombe  at 
the  Palazzo.     Would  he  be  in  soon  ? 

"  If  you  could  answer  the  question  you  have 
asked,"  replied  the  Panther,  "we  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you.  Papa  came  over  to  Naples 
pm'posely  to  meet  Raphael,  who  said  he  would 
be  here,  and  notliing  has  been  heard  of  him. 
He  is  very  erratic  in  his  movements,  and,  I 
suppose,  has  altered  his  mind." 

Humphrey  Morfill  decided  at  once  that  Claudia 
was  uttering  falsehood.  There  was  a  sullen 
gleam  in  his  eye  that  told  of  this. 

The  other  three  looked  doubtful.  Lord  Shot- 
tesbrooke  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  lady  to  lie,  he  therefore  believed  ....  and 
wondered.  Hudson  simply  wondered.  Frank 
Maule  renewed  his  questionings. 

Isola  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the  group 
with  a  perplexity  in  those  marvellous  eyes  of 
hers.  She  alone  knew  that  she  had  seen  Ra- 
phael in  Naples.  She  wondered  why  these  four 
men  were  anxious  to  discover  him.  She  won- 
dered why  he  chose  to  hide  from  them. 

"Perhaps  they  think  he's    afraid    of  them," 
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she  thought,  scornfully.  "They  don't  know 
the  Seraph.  I  guess  he's  amusing  himself,  and 
don't  choose  to  be  interrupted." 

Her  conjecture  was  not  a  wild  one,  as  we 
know.  Presently  Devil  Branscombe  and  the 
old  Wolf  returned  from  their  stroll,  and  from 
lounging  at  the  Caffe  d'Europa. 

"  Friends  of  Raphael's,  eh  ?"  said  Ralph  Brans- 
combe.,  "I  can't  make  out  what's  become  of 
him.  He  wrote  to  say  he  should  be  here,  for 
there  were  some  legal  documents  he  expected 
to  hand  to  sign.  I  have  been  able  to  hear  nothing 
of  him  from  post  office  or  passport  people.  And 
I  have  already  stayed  here  rather  longer  than  I 
intended,  because,  if  I  miss  him,  I  don't  know 
when  I  may  find  him  again.  He  wanders  all 
over  the  world." 

The  four  visitors  could  see  that  this  was  the 
truth. 

"  Won't  you,  gentlemen,  dine  with  us  f  said 
the  Wolf,  hospitably.  "  We  can't  give  you  an 
English  dinner,  you  know,  but  our  cook  shall  do 
her  best." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  the  young  Earl,  "  unfor- 
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tmiately  it  is  impossible.  I  Tvdsh  it  were  other- 
wise." 

They  took  leave.  As  they  w^alked  to  theu- 
hotel,  Maule  remarked — 

"  They  evidently  have  no  idea  where  Raphael 
Branscombe  is.  We  can  do  nothing  with  them. 
We  must  wait." 

"  He  is  expected  here,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  woman's 
looks,"  said  Morfill.  "  I  fancy  the  little  one,  at 
least,  knows  something." 

"  AVhat  can  we  do  now  ?"  asked  Hudson, 
despaiiingly. 

"  Play  a  waiting  game,"  answered  Maule. 
"  Our  quarry  will  turn  up  where  the  rest  of  the 
brood  are.  Of  course  it  isn't  as  easy  for  you  to 
be  patient,  with  your  passionate  interest  in  the 
quest,  as  for  me,  who  regard  it  as  a  simple 
scientific  problem.  There  is  the  more  reason 
that  you  should  put  yourselves  in  my  hands." 

Frank  Maule  quite  enjoyed  his  captaincy. 
He  had  three  men  to  keep  m  order,  all  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible.  He  had  very  little  idea  as 
to  what  would  happen  when  they    ran    down 
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their  foe.  But  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  keep 
his  men  well  in  hand,  and  was  quite  determined 
that  neither  of  them  should  do  anything  prema- 
ture or  rash,  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  What  did  those  four  fellows  want  of  Ra- 
phael?" growled  the  old  Wolf  on  their  departure. 
"  They  seemed  devilish  anxious  to  find  him." 

"  If  they  want  anything  he  don't  like,  they'll 
be  devilish  anxious  to  get  away  again,  when 
they  do  find  him,"  said  Devil  Branscombe. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  Claudia  to  Isola,  as 
those  two  young  ladies,  with  true  Parthenopean 
laziness  and  languor  were  loitering  through  their 
preparation  for  dinner — "  I  suppose  those  men 
have  got  some  awkward  business  with  Raphael. 
It  looked  like  it." 

"  Very  much,"  said  Isola.  "  Let's  hope  they 
mayn't  find  him." 

*'  W^hyf '  inquired  the  Panther.  "  You  don't 
suppose  he'd  be  afraid  of  them — four  to  one 
even  r 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  meant  ....  for  their 
sakes.^^ 

And  emitting  one  of  those  silvery  laughs  of 
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hers,  Isola  indulged  in  a  pii-ouette  that  shook 
all  her  curls  like  the  leaves  of  a  birch  tree  tossed 
by  the  west  wind,  and  then  announced  herself 
ready  for  dinner.  It  was  not  unconducive  to 
the  merriment  of  her  young  heart — the  idea 
that,  Raphael  being  at  Naples,  Stephen  Langton 
must  be  somewhere  near. 
How  wrong  she  was  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FAUST  AND  MEPHISTOPHELES. 

WE  are  all  tempters  and  all  tempted,  I  sup- 
pose, in  this  world.  Sometimes  we  play 
Mephistopheles — sometimes  Faust.  Goethe's 
separation  of  the  two  characters  is  both  unscien- 
tific and  unpoetic — because  untrue.  We  have  de- 
monstrated the  non-existence  of  devils.  We 
have  "  dismissed  hell  with  costs."  We  have 
found  out  that  the  true  seat  of  evil  is  man's 
heart,  man's  soul,  man's  self.  Moloch  was  a 
child  to  Nana  Sahib  ;  Belial  an  ass  to  George  IV. ; 
Mammon  a  muff  to  Rothscliild ;  while  Satan 
himself — the  Arch-Rebel — the  very  antagonist  of 
God — sinks  into  insignificance  beside  Napoleon. 
Ay,  in  the  core  of  man  is  the  seat  of  evil. 
But,  thank  God,  it  is  also  the  seat  of  good.  And 
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the  race  wliieh  has  given  us  PhiKp  Sidney,  and 
Collingwood,  and  Charles  Napier,  may  defy  the 
de\dls. 

That  theory  of  external  influence  is  absurd. 
That  it  could  ever  have  obtained  has  always 
perplexed  me.  The  wisest  utterance  of  any 
living  man  is  Matthew  Arnold's — 

"  We  mortal  millions  live  cdoney 

This  is  the  true  key  to  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity, if  such  knowledge  be  obtainable,  which 
I  doubt.  But  that  any  man,  knowing  himself, 
or  making  any  conscientious  attempt  to  know 
himself,  should  honestly  believe  m  the  existence 
of  evil  influences  outside  himself,  is  to  me  perfect- 
ly astounding. 

"The  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil."  Those 
three.  Verily  there  have  been  sermons  enough 
about  them  since  somebody  (Paul,  was  it  ?)  thus 
classified  the  antichristian  influences.  Well,  let 
us  look  at  them.  What  is  the  world  ?  Simply 
and  solely  the  agglomeration  of  men  and  women 
— Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  Tom  Robertson's 
"  Society."  Nothing  more.     Shun  the  world,  ex- 
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claims  Ecclesiastes.  How  ?  A  meeting  of  Qua- 
kers and  Quakeresses  is — the  world.  Let  the 
five  wisest  virtuousest  men  that  ever  lived  sup 
with  the  five  wise  virgins  (if  there  ever  were  so 
many)  and  you  have — the  world. 

Wliat  is  the  flesh  ?  Humph  !  Inquire  of  the 
poets  and  novelists.  Is  there  a  rhyme  or  a  story 
worth  reading  that  hasn't  love  in  it.  If  so,  for 
the  love  of  heaven  let  me  have  a  copy,  that  I 
may  imitate  it.  But,  say  you,  that's  all  fiction ; 
take  the  history  of  the  world.  Well,  take  it. 
Women  have  the  makmg  of  it.  Never  was 
there  a  great  glory  or  a  great  mischief  without 
a  woman  at  the  heart  of  it.  I  don't  believe  the 
Siege  of  Troy  was  exactly  a  myth.  After  all, 
however,  what  we  call  history  reflects  a  very, 
very  small  portion  of  human  life.  The  enormous 
mass  of  action  which  is  never  recorded  would, 
if  it  were  possible  to  investigate  it,  show  the  in- 
fluence of  "  the  flesh."  And  why  should  it  not 
have  influence  ?  Preach  as  ye  will,  eloquent 
and  emasculate  theologians,  a  beautiful  woman 
v/ill,  to  the  end  of  time,  make  havoc  with  the 
hearts  of  men ;  nor  will  a  man  in  whom  intellec- 
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tual  and  physical  power  and  beauty  meet  be 
without  influence  over  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
call  the  hearts  of  women. 

As  to  "  the  devil" — well,  tliis  must  be  deemed 
a  theologico-poetic  invention.  AYhen  passion  be- 
comes madness,  when  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
breast  of  man  or  woman  are  so  potent,  so  faii- 
ous,  as  to  astound  the  average  animal,  the  aver- 
age animal  naturally  imagines  some  external 
power.  Hence  the  devil  gets  the  credit  of 
thoughts  and  actions  which  lie  beyond  the  com- 
mon level  of  human  nature.  If  he  cares  about 
reputation  or  renown  he  ought  to  be  greatly 
obliged  to  us  all. 

However,  Stephen  Langton  had  read  "  Faust,'* 
and  was  too  young  to  entertain  ideas  like  these, 
which  never  come  to  a  man  till  he  is  thirty-five, 
or  to  a  woman  at  all ;  and  so  he  ascribed  Mephis- 
tophelean influence  to  Raphael  Branscombe. 
And,  a  great  believer  in  di-eams  and  destiny,  he 
thought  there  was  sometliing  "  uncanny"  in  liis 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  encounteiing  the 
Seraph  on  that  coral-reddened  sea^-sand  of  Isola 
Rossa.     He  had  fled  from  England  and  thi'own 
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himself  upon  Seagull  Palliser,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  from  the  Branscombes,  with 
whom  he  had  inextricably  involuntarily  been 
connected  from  his  boyhood.  And  at  Ajaccio  he 
is  accosted  by  Raphael  Branscombe's  wife  ;  and 
at  Isola  Rossa,  when  he  lands  with  that  lady 
on  the  beach,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
Raphael  Branscombe  himself!  You  know  if  a 
fellow  met  with  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  novel 
he'd  say  it  was  perfectly  absurd. 

Stephen,  whose  visionary  tendencies  were  the 
very  growth  of  his  nature,  was  much  impressed 
by  the  coincidence.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  from  the  influ- 
ence of  this  strange  family.  He  began  to  think 
he  had  better  not  try.  He  pined  to  be  free ;  he 
longed  to  find  real  work  to  do  in  the  world  ; 
above  all,  he  longed  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
poetic  natm-e,  for  that  which  he  had  more  than 
once  so  nearly  gained — so  narrowly  lost — a  wo- 
man's love.  A  true  woman's  true  love,  Stephen 
wanted.     Not  much  to  want,  you  may  say. 

Not  much  !  Worth  more  than  the  empire  of 
the  universe,  physical  or  intellectual.     Better  to 
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be  truly  loved  by  a  true  woman  than  to  be 
Caesar  or  Shakespeare. 

That  opens  another  question.  What  is  the 
good  of  having  such  love  if  you  cannot  appreci- 
ate it  ?  Caesar  or  Shakespeare  would  probably — 
and  have  all  then-  other  gifts  into  the  bargain. 
I  fancy  those  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare's  mean 
the  very  hottest  fire  of  love — that  fii'e  which 
scorches  the  moist  marrow  in  the  strong  bones 
of  men. 

Let  us  retm-n  to  om-  muttons — to  Raphael  and 
Stephen,  pacing  the  sands  of  Isola  Rossa,  at 
eventide,  when  the  sapphire  sea  was  a  vision, 
and  the  saffi-on  sunset  a  lyric,  and  the  soft  sus- 
mTUS  of  the  sweet  South  a  breath  from  paradise. 
What  explanation  Raphael  had  made  to  Angelo 
and  Fiordilisa  I  know  not.  He  was  plausible 
enough.  Fiordihsa  believed  bun  thoroughly,  of 
course.  With  her,  as  with  all  loving  women, 
love  had  trust  as  a  companion.  She  had  never 
for  an  instant  doubted  Raphael.  He  might  be 
dead,  wounded,  in  prison — he  could  not  be  false. 
What  a  pity,  you  may  say,  that  such  faith 
should  be  wasted  on  such  falsehood !     Not  so. 
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Better  far  to  have  loved  and  trusted  and  been 
ruthlessly  betrayed  than  never  to  have  loved  at 
all. 

Even  Angelo  Montalti  seemed  at  last  to  ac- 
cept Raphael  Branscombe's  explanations,  but 
there  was  an  occasional  look  of  the  old  Corsi- 
can's  which  the  keen-eyed  Seraph  noticed,  and 
did  not  approve.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  whether  Angelo  returned  to  its  casket 
that  ivory-hafted  dagger. 

Raphael  and  Stephen,  then,  were  pacing  the 
shore.  They  had  dined  at  the  Casa  Montalti  in 
the  enjoyable  primaeval  style,  which  made  Ste- 
phen thmk  of  the  Odyssey.  They  had  drunk 
some  of  Angelo's  oldest  and  choicest  wine,  and 
followed  it  with  coffee  of  Mocha,  and  rare 
liqueurs  from  Raphael's  Piccadilly  wine  mer- 
chant. They  were  now  smokmg  placidly,  and 
watcliing  the  multitudinous  colours  with  which 
the  departing  chariot  of  Hyperion  dyed  the 
ruddy  cliffs  and  snowy  sands  and  emerald 
sea. 

Stephen  was  poetic  in  mood — quoting  some 
rhyme,  the  product  of  the  day. 
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"  We  talk  of  Thetis  and  Oceanus — 
Myths  of  old  Time.     The  songs  melodious 
Of  Grecian  years,  the  Graybeard,  as  he  passes 
On  to  the  unknown  end, 
Doth  with  new  meanings  blend, 
We  Goths  have  changed  the  gods  of  the  old  Greek 
faith  to  gases." 

"  Goths,  indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Seraph. 
"  Never  saidst  thoii  a  truer  word.  I'm  a  Greek, 
at  any  rate.  I  don't  substitute  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, azote — a  chymical  trinity — for  Zeus  and 
Poseidon  and  Aidoneus.  I  believe,  if  I  had  been 
an  Ai'gonaut,  Thetis  with  the  silver  foot  would 
have  preferred  me  to  Peleus.  But  it's  too  late 
unluckily." 

They  were  silent  for  a  turn  or  two. 

*•  ^ATiere's  Palliser  gone  with  his  yacht  f  ask- 
ed Raphael  after  a  pause. 

"He  talked  of  running  over  to  Naples,"  said 
Stephen.  "He'll  be  back  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  I  must  proceed  on  my  Odyssey." 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow.  I  Avant  you  to  do  me 
a  favour.  I  have  left'  some  matters  to  be  settled 
in  Sardinia,  where  I  came  from  last.  Now  will 
you  stay  here  till  I  return  ?     It  mil   only  be  a 
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few  days.      You   can   keep   Palliser,  I  know." 

"  When  shall  you  start  ?"  asked  Stephen. 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  to-morrow.  I  wouldn't  go  at  all 
if  I  could  help  it — ^but  I  have  left  things  that 
positively  must  be  attended  to." 

This  was  a  fact,  we  know.  There  was  young 
Columbus  waiting  for  him  at  Bonifazio — and  his 
boat  atTerranova — and  Anne  Page  under  Louis's 
care  at  the  Hotel  Rispoli.  There  were  four  men 
waiting  for  him  at  Naples  too — but  that  he  knew 
not.  However,  it  was  clearly  requisite  for  liim 
to  make  some  less  temporary  arrangement  for 
Mrs.  Morfill,  before  he  settled  down  quietly  in 
Corsica — which,  strange  to  say,  had  become  his 
intention. 

Yes,  it  was  so.  The  Seraph  had  at  last  dis- 
covered the  infinite  value  of  a  pure  love.  The 
miserable  method  of  his  life  hitherto  began  to 
strike  him  as  contemptibly  foolish.  He  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  not  to  have  embar- 
rassed himself  with  Mrs.  Morfill.  He  despised 
her.  He  despised  himself  for  having  been  such 
a  confomided  ass  as  to  run  away  with  her, 
chiefly  to  annoy  her  husband.     Why  should  he 
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want  revenge  on  the  man  ?  He  ought  to  have 
felt  infinitely  obliged  to  liim  for  taking  so  com- 
monplace a  woman  off  his  hands.  When  he 
compared  her  ^^'ith  Fiordilisa — that  creatm-e  so 
pure,  so  poetic,  so  utterly  incapable  of  imagining 
falsehood  or  understandmg  ^^eness — he  abso- 
lutely shuddered  at  the  idea  that  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  for  Mrs.  Morfill. 

And  there  was  another  tiling  which  came  very 
strongly  upon  him.  Not  long,  and  Fiordilisa 
would  be  a  mother.  Xot  long,  and  he  would 
have  a  child  to  succeed  hhn  as  head  of  the  long 
line  of  Branscombes  of  Branscombe.  A  son,  as 
fearless  and  acute  as  himself,  as  truthful  and 
lovuig  as  Fiordilisa  !  How  he  would  love  such 
a  boy ! — how  nobly  might  such  a  Branscombe 
atone  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  forefathers. 
Or  a  daughter,  mayhap  :  well,  a  daughter  like 
Fiordilisa  Avould  be  a  good  gift  from  God.  So 
thought  the  Seraph ;  and  so  thinking,  he  made 
immediate  resolve  to  return  to  Sorrento,  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  the  well-being  of 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  foolishly  in- 
cumbered liimself,  and  then  to  retiu-n  to  Isola 
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Rossa,  to  Fiordilisa,  to  the  only  home  and  the 
only  love  he  had  ever  known. 

Thus  resolved,  he  induced  Stephen  to  promise 
to  remain  at  the  Casa  Montalti  till  his  return. 
And,  when  he  announced  to  old  Angelo  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  going  to  Sardinia,  and  possibly 
to  the  Continent,  for  a  few  days,  so  obviously 
sincere  was  his  regret  at  leaving,  so  joyful  his 
hope  of  return,  that  the  noble  old  Corsican  be- 
gan to  accuse  himself  of  entertaining  wrongful 
suspicions  of  his  loyalty. 

As  to  Fiordilisa,  that  darling  of  the  island  of 
romance  heard  joyfully  of  his  intention  to  depart, 
because  when  he  returned  he  was  to  return 
foT  ever.  No  more  severance — till  the  Death 
Angel  came  to  sunder  for  a  time  the  bonds  of 
love.  The  thought  filled  her  with  perfect  happi- 
ness. And  when  the  Fantasia  was  made  ready, 
wdth  Marc  Antonio  as  his  comi-ade,  to  take  him 
round  to  Bonifazio — while,  as  often  heretofore, 
all  the  dwellers  in  the  little  town  turned  out  to 
see  him  off — Fiordilisa  clung  to  him  Avith  a  loving 
kiss,  and  whispered — 

"  Come  back  soon,  Raffaelle  ;  you  know  ivhu." 
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What  joy  sparkled  in  the  divine  depths  of  her 
eyes  as  she  said  these  words ! 

So  away  went  the  Fantasia^  light  almost  as 
the  foam,  with  Raphael  on  board — carrying  for 
the  first  time,  I  belieye,  in  his  life,  a  noble  re- 
solve in  his  heart.  Mephistopheles  had  broken 
Aovn\  in  his  part,  that  was  quite  clear. 

The  Fantasia  brought  the  Seraph  to  Ajaccio 
first,  and  thence  to  Bonifazio.  There,  haying 
found  yomig  Columbus,  he  dismissed  Marc  An- 
tonio. And  retracing  the  precise  route  by  which 
he  had  arrived,  he  fomid  himself  at  Sorrento 
once  more — at  the  Hotel  Rispoli — with  Sweet 
Anne  Page.  And  ....  with  a  problem 
to  solve.  A  difficult  problem,  such  as  men  have 
not  usually  to  solve  many  times  in  a  lifetime. 
A  problem  that  would  utterly  throw  into  the 
shade  some  of  the  diabolical  problems  which  my 
mathematical  tutor  had  the  cruel  iniquity  to  base 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  that  unutterable 
scoundrel,  Euclid.  Have  you  ever  been  asked, 
gentle  reader,  *'to  construct  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, having  given  the  sum  of  the  base  and  per- 
pendicular, and  the  sum  of  the  base  and  hypothe- 
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nuse,"  or  to  prove  that  "  there  can  be  only  five 
regular  solids,"  or  to  "  find  a  point  such  that  tan- 
gents di-awn  from  it  to  touch  two  given  circles 
shall  contain  a  given  angle  ?"  Let  me  hope  that 
you  have  not.  I  have.  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to 
forget  it. 

However,  the  Seraph's  problem  transcended 
tliis.  It  was  :  how  to  get  rid  of  Anne  Page  and 
return  quietly  to  the  Lily  of  Isola  Rossa.  An 
amazing  problem.  For,  to  begin  with,  the  Se- 
raph was  a  man  not  to  be  missed  from  the  Lon- 
don horizon  without  some  effort  on  the  part  of 
friends  and  associates  to  trace  him  to  his  hiding- 
place.  He  had  exactly  the  popularity  you  might 
expect.  He  had  the  two  great  elements  of  pop- 
ularity. He  was  loveable  ....  he  was 
dangerous.  How  could  a  man  both  loveable 
and  dangerous  vanish  utterly  from  the  ken  of 
all  who  loved  and  feared  him  without  being 
missed — without  being  pursued  by  the  fiery 
fierceness  of  both  enemies  and  friends '? 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  there  was  poor  little 
Anne  to  dispose  of.  How  to  do  that  ?  This 
puzzled  Raphael  considerably  while  on  his  voy- 
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age  from  Terranova  to  Sorrento.  The  child 
loved  him  ....  that  was  the  worst  of  it. 
She  had  surrendered  her  life  for  him.  And  the 
new  feeling — utterly  new  to  him — which  had 
sprung  up  in  his  heart  for  Fiordilisa,  made  liim 
unwilling  to  act  cruelly  to  the  foolish  child, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  Sorrento,  taking  her 
away  from  her  husband.  What  was  he  to  do 
with  her  1  That  was  the  great  question  of  the 
moment — a  question  almost  unanswerable.  It 
occupied  him  all  through  liis  pleasant  voyage 
from  Isola  Rossa  to  Ajaccio,  from  Ajaccio  to 
Bonifazio,  fi-om  Bonifazio  across  the  enchanted 
straits.  Equally  did  it  occupy  him  from  Terra- 
nova  to  Sorrento.  AVhat  could  he  do  mth  her  ? 
Here  was  a  beautiful  little  creature,  in  whom  (as 
if  she  were  an  Undine)  he  had  awakened  a  soul — 
whom  he  had  severed  from  the  highly  respect- 
able world  wherein  she  lived,  and  from  all  the 
duties  of  her  life,  and  who  now  lived  upon  his 
love,  and  obeyed  liim  as  if  he  were  a  god,  and 
thought  of  nothmg  but  him  ;  and  it  was  his  es- 
pecial object  to  get  rid  of  her.  Why,  myriads 
of  men  would  be  delighted  to  find  themselves  in 
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his  position — in  the  position  whence  he  cliiefly 
desked  to  escape.  What  to  do  with  the  foohsh 
child  whom,  in  a  foohsh  freak,  he  had  taken 
from  her  home  ?  That  was  the  point.  It  per- 
plexed him.  But  never  for  a  moment  did  he 
falter  in  his  resolve  quietly  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Though,  be  it  observed,  the  strong  love  wliich 
had  filled  Ins  heart  for  Fiordilisa  made  him  very 
pitiful  towards  Anne.  Heartily  did  he  wish  he 
had  never  enticed  her  away  from  that  grim  dull 
quiet  Mesopotamian  terrace.  Heartily  did  he 
wish  there  was  some  magical  way  of  restoring 
her  to  her  stupid  clever  lawyer-husband  with- 
out fracas  or  esclandi^e.  It  could  not  be.  He 
must  just  accept  his  fate  with  all  its  annoyances. 

Raphael  had  all  his  life  been  accepting  liis 
fate.  He  had  never  hesitated,  whether  woman 
or  man  was  in  the  way.  His  creed  had  been 
that  of  our  moral  young  friend  Mr.  Wynyard 
Powys. 

"  My  want's  at  the  worst,  so  why  should  I  spare 
(Since  just  such  a  thing  my  want  supphes) 
This  Httle  girl  with  the  silky  hair, 
And  the  love  in  her  two  large  eyes  ?" 
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I  don't  know  whether  my  poor  little  friend 
Powys,  who  has  tried  so  hard  to  revenge  him- 
self on  me  in  the  Pall  Mall  and  the  Saturday, 
thinks  that' s  poetry ;  but  I  can  assm-e  him  it  isn't.' 
A  poet  needs  back-bone ;  he  has  none. 

The  Seraph,  I  have  said,  had  never  shi'unk 
from  accepting  his  fate.  He  would  have  gone 
with  imperturbable  coolness  to  an  interview 
with  either  Satan  or  Aphrodite.  But  his  mind 
was  changed,  the  poetry  of  his  life  had  come. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  this  beautiful  Httle  Cor- 
sican,  divinely  pure.  I  don't  know  that  the 
man  was  permanently  changed.  Leopards  and 
Ethiopians  are  provei'bially  difficult.  Anyway 
he  had  found  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
love ;  and  when  this  discovery  is  for  the  first 
time  made  by  a  man  who  is  physically  and  men- 
tally above  the  common  level  of  men — by  a  man 
who  has  had  his  experiences,  and  knows  the 
world,  and  has  arrived  at  a  mature  age — it 
generally  has  a  disturbing  effect.  I  assure  you 
it  disturbed  om-  friend  the  Seraph.  He  was,  I 
think,  for  the  fii'st  time  m  his  life  sorely  per- 
plexed. 
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You  see,  he  had  always  been  a  decidedly  cle- 
ver amateur  actor  in  the  amorous  comedy — or 
even  tragedy  of  life.  But  he  was  now  in  a  new 
position.  For  the  first  time  the  thing  was  real. 
He  really  loved  this  little  Corsican :  this  had 
brought  him  back  to  her,  contrary  to  the  guid- 
ance of  that  extremely  common-sense  which 
ordinarily  ruled  his  actions ;  this  had  determined 
him  to  get  rid  of  this  poor  foolish  child  whom  he 
had  taken  aAvay  from  her  husband,  whatever 
might  happen — and  the  love  which  he  bore  to- 
wards Fiordilisa  filled  him  with  pity  for  the 
woman  whom  he  had  determined  to  desert. 

Well,  Raphael  Branscombe  reached  the  Hotel 
Rispoli  at  Sorrento,  where  I  may  at  present 
leave  him  for  a  while  to  settle  affairs  wdth 
Mrs.  Morfill.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  noticed, 
Seagull  Palliser  had  run  across  to  the  Continent 
for  a  cruise,  and  had  looked  in  at  Naples.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should  enter 
that  pleasant  city  without  encountering  Eng- 
lishmen. Of  course  he  encountered  those  four 
Englishmen  who  were  searching  for  Raphael 
Branscombe. 
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But  Seagull  Palliser,  though  rather  a  hare- 
brained young  yachtsman,  was  not  a  man  to 
betray  a  friend.  He  could  not  be  long  in  the 
company  of  Lord  Shottesbrooke,  Humphrey 
Morfill,  George  Hudson — to  say  nothing  of 
Frank  Maule — without  discovering  that  they 
sought  Raphael  Branscombe,  and  sought  him 
wdth  hostile  intent.  He  found  out  quickly 
enough  that  Raphael  was  presumed  to  have 
taken  away  Morfill's  "vvife.  He  wasn't  the  sort 
of  man  to  care  much  about  anybody's  wife.  He 
saw  there  was  a  row  brewing ;  he  had  heard 
enough  of  the  Seraph  to  be  sm-e  he  could  take 
his  own  part  in  the  row  ;  he  thought  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  return  to  Isola  Rossa 
and  warn  him.  So  after  enjoymg  a  pleasant 
day  or  two  in  Naples,  and  after  having  had 
several  confabulations  wdth  Frank  Maule,  who 
saw  clearly  that  Palliser  knew  something  of 
Raphael,  but  could  not  find  out  what,  our  yachts- 
man started  again  for  Corsica. 

Too  late.  These  two  monosyllables  come 
with  diabolic  frequency  into  a  life  history. 
Raphael  was  gone.      Palliser  confided  to  Ste- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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phen  Langton  all  that  he  had  learnt.  Stephen 
was  perfectly  astounded.  Of  course  he  was 
-aware  that  his  little  sweetheart  of  childhood — 
the  "baby  beauty  of  Idlechester — was  quite  ready 
to  run  away  wifh  Raphael.  But  he  fancied  the 
:Seraph  was  too  honourable — or,  if  not,  too  piti- 
ful— thus  to  ruin  her  life.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs.  If  he  had  really 
taken  her  away,  where  was  she  now  ?  There 
.must  be  some  mistake- 
Stephen  Langton  saw  that  Raphael  truly 
lo^ed  Fiordilisa.  It  was  the  real  thing — ^unmis- 
takable. And  he  naturally  supposed — as  who 
would  not  I — that  this  love  had  existed  from  the 
moment  of  their  marriage.  This  being  so,  he 
^ould  not  imagine  that  Raphael  would  have 
taken  away  Morfill's  wife,  notwithstanding  that 
young  lady's  obvious  infatuation.  So  he  con- 
cluded there  was  some  mistake,  and  told  Sea- 
gull Palliser  that  such  must  be  the  case,  where- 
in the  young  yachtsman  cordially  agreed  with 
him. 

Unluckily  it  happened  that  among  the  crew 
of  tlie  Seagull  there  was  a  man   of  inquisitive 
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tendencies.  This  was  the  steward,  or  chief  of 
the  commissariat.  He  was  a  capital  fellow,  for 
his  especial  business.  He  was  utterly  incapable 
both  of  swindling  his  employer,  and  of  permit- 
ting him  to  be  swindled.  He  was  honesty  in- 
carnate. He  was  too  astute  for  the  innumer- 
able cheats  of  all  nations,  by  whom  a  generous 
English  wanderer  is  customarily  fleeced.  He 
saved  Palliser  Seagull  no  end  of  money.  He  was 
a  capital  linguist  (unusual  among  Scotchmen), 
and  could  hold  his  own  with  most  men  in  most 
languages. 

One  fault  had  Ralph  Ramsay — he  was  desper- 
ately inquisitive.  Not  a  fault,  rather  a  vu'tue, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  a  man  holding  his  posi- 
tion. What  yachtsman  would  not  rejoice  in  a 
steward  who  always  managed  to  find  out  every- 
thing important  to  be  known  in  the  way  of 
"  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,"  wherever  the 
saucy  Seagull  lay  at  anchor  ?  Infinitely  useful 
is  such  a  man.  But  Ralph  Ramsay's  inquisitive- 
ness  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  He  had  a  mania 
— a  hunger — nay,  a  thorough  thirst  for  gossip  ; 
a  thirst  comparable  to  that  which  a  man  feels 

n2 
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who  has  breakfasted  on  Yarmouth  bloaters, 
lunched  on  anchovy  toast,  prepared  himself  for 
dinner  with  a  little  Russian  caviar,  and  drunk 
nothing.  I  remember  learning  from  the  dear 
old  grammar  of  Eton  this  adage,  which  probably 
occurs  in  the  works  of  some  Roman  poet : — 

"  Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est." 

Neither  King  Solomon  nor  my  friend  Mr. 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  ever  said  any  thing- 
truer.  And  the  cautiously  inquisitive  man  is 
often  the  most  dangerous  babbler — for  the  which 
there  be  sound  philosophic  reasons.  I  need  not 
investigate  these  reasons  at  present.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  inquisitive  Scotchman  brought 
to  Isola  Rossa  news  which  caused  rather  an  ef- 
fervescence in  that  pleasant  Corsican  town. 
How  that  news  reached  Angelo  Montalti,  who 
can  say  ?  It  did  reach  him,  and  the  result  was 
his  sudden  disappearance,  without  much  at- 
tempt to  account  for  it.  The  Fantasia  had  taken 
the  Seraph  to  Bonifazio,  but  there  was  another 
boat  in  the  bay,  the  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  in  this 
did  Angelo  Montalti  voyage  to  the  Continent, 
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merely  telling  his  darling  daughter  that  he  had 
business  in  Naples.     And  he  told  the  truth. 

He  had  business  in  Naples. 

Those  who  knoAV  anything  of  the  Corsican 
temperament  are  aware  that  such  business  as 
Angelo  Montalti  deemed  he  had  to  transact 
with  Raphael  Branscombe  would  be  very  deci- 
sive business  indeed.  And  those  who  have 
made  anything  like  an  acquaintance  with  my 
friend  the  Seraph  must  be  aware  that  it  will  be 
rather  an  awkward  affair  if  he  and  Angelo 
should  meet  mth  definite  purposes  of  hostility 
and  hatred.  Which  island  would  you  back,  Eng- 
land or  Corsica  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PADDING — ^AND  CONFESSION. 

T  AM  at  present  waiting  for  my  publisher  to 
^  inform  me  how  nearly  I  have  approached 
the  end  of  my  three  volumes.  You  see,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  giving  the  public  too 
much  for  their  money.  My  literary  tendencies 
are  peculiar.  I  am,  to  begin  with,  horribly  lazy. 
I  never  use  two  words  when  one  will  do. 
But,  till  I  promised  to  fill  three  volumes 
with  romance — I  had  no  idea  in  the  Avorld 
of  the  awful  bore  of  occupying  space.  I 
found  that  my  laziness  improved  my  style. 
Saying  things  briefly,  I,  somehow,  said  them 
well.  Consequently  I  have  got  into  a  charming 
habit  of  brevity  and  terseness  ;  and,  if  the  ro- 
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mance  of  your  three-volume  novel  were  to  be 
compressed  into  a  number  of  the  Oicl^  here  is  a 
writer  who  would  back  himself  to  do  it.  Passion 
and  power  do  not  require  time  or  space.   If  you 
blow  a  man's  brains  out  the  result  is  merely — a 
red  blot.     I  confess  that  I  have  the  gi-eatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  world  in  making  my  story  the  pro- 
per length  for  that  aesthetic  hydra,  the  British 
public.      Not  that  1  care  for  the  British  Public, 
mind  you — as  mere  critics — even   though  my 
publisher  possibly  may.  No :  but  I  care  for  them 
as  appreciative  friends.      I  don't  care  twopence 
for  your  critical  opinion,  dear  reader,  of  this  ab- 
surd story;  but  if  you,  being  a  woman,  can  with 
any  pleasure  read  it  when  no  strength  of  living- 
pleasure  makes   all  literature  seem  like  weak 
cold  tea ;  or  if  you,  bemg  a  man,  can  kick  off 
your  boots  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  light  a  cigar 
or  (better !)  a  pipe,  and  read  a  chapter  or  two 
without   yawning,    and    honestly    say,    "Well. 
I     rather     like     this     fellow !"    then    I    shall 
be   satisfied.      To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't   care 
about  the  opinion,  even  of  the  best  and  fairest 
critics,  of  my  literary  powers.      I  think  I  know 
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their  value.  As  I  poet,  I  am  below  Browning  in 
insight,  above  him  in  lyrical  powers,  and  a  trifle 
above  Tennyson  in  both.  As  a  novelist,  I  am 
less  successful  than  Thackeray,  because  I  take 
less  pains,  but  far  superior  to  your  Trollopes 
or  Wilkie  Collinses. 

Having  made  these  statements,  in  which,  I 
need  not  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest  touch  of 
egoism,  I  may  proceed  to  remark  that  my  chief 
desh'e  is  to  find  readers  who  will  read  me  in 
friendly  fashion.  I  like  friendly  readers — fel- 
lows who  will  take  one's  novel  easily  with  their 
cigars,  and  make  allowance  for  the  abomin- 
able nuisance  which  it  is  to  have  to  write 
at  all. 

If,  now,  one  could  only  concentrate  one's  ef- 
fects !  If  people  would  only  be  satisfied  with 
brief  and  intense  pictures  of  character,  with  inci- 
dents of  the  most  original  and  amazing  kind, 
following  each  other  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
you  please,  it  would  be  satisfactory.  If  one 
might  issue  blank  pages  to  fill  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  incidents  it  would  save  a  world  of 
trouble.     But,  alas  and  alack,  the  garrulous  few 
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cannot  somehow  or  other  fill  up  those  wide 
spaces  between  incident  and  incident.  Yon 
have  no  idea,  dear  reader,  what  an  ineffable 
bore  it  becomes.  For  example,  it  is  a  chill  De- 
cember night.  A  friend  of  mine  has  just  come 
back  from  Sweden,  full  of  information  concern- 
ing the  habits  of  the  dwellers  in  that  Lilliputian 
kmgdom.  He  is  ripe  for  talk,  and  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  and  a  nice  chorus  of  petticoats  sur- 
rounds him  and  extract  liis  racy  stories  .  .  . 
.  .  .  while  I  am  obliged  to  sit  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  vast  saloon,  and  plod  wearily  away 
at  this  chapter.     Terrible  fate  of  the  novelist ! 

And  I  am  on  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice.  I 
find  myself  as  the  representative  of  a  whole  host 
of  characters  .  .  .  the  Seraph,  the  Panther, 
Devil  Branscombe,  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf's  delici- 
ous daughter.  Sweet  Anne  Page,  Emilia  and 
her  jealous  husband,  the  Bayard-Earl  of  Shot- 
tesbrooke,  and  I  forget  whom  else  .  .  urged  for- 
ward as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  brink  of  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  falling  sheer  to  the  sea.  As  if 
in  a  dream,  all  these  people  press  forward  to 
that  dizzy  verge,  and  I  am  in  advance  of  them. 
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As  if  in  a  dream  I  wave  them  back,  telling  them 
that  the  supreme  moment  has  not  arrived,  that 
they  must  not  rush  upon  their  fate,  that  the  de- 
stinies though  sure  are  slow,  that  the  denoument 
is  not  yet  to  descend  upon  us  .  .  .  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  this  diabolical  chapter  of  padding  to  be 
written  before  any  action  can  occur. 

Padding  I  What  do  you  mean,  critics,  by 
objecting  to  it  ?  Isn't  the  catalogue  of  ships 
padding  ?     What  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

"  Peneleus,  Prothoenor,  Leitus, 
(These  are  the  captains  and  the  ships  they  led) 
Arcesilaiis,  and  brave  Colonius, 
Mid  their  Boeotian  followers  ranked  as  head. 
From  Hyria  they  and  rocky  Aiilis  sped, 
From  Schoinos,  Eteonus'  woodland  knees  ; 
From  Scolos,  Graia,  and  the  plain  outspread 
Of  Mycalessus,  Thisbe  near  the  seas, 
Where  the  divine  doves  haunt  the  Hehconian  trees." 

This  is  the  inimitable  Philip  Stanhope  Worsley's 
rendering  of  Homer.  Now,  why  shouldn't  I 
catalogue  with  similar  determination  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Isola  Rossa,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  as  much  or  as  little  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  my  story  as  was  that  unlucky  Protho- 
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enor  (killed  by  a  crowd  of  Hectors)  in  the  rape 
and  recovery  of  Helen  ?  One  can  imagine  the 
son  of  PanthoUs  taking  a  glass  of  absinthe  in 
some  million-columned  cafe  in  wdde-streeted 
Troy — which  I  have  always  thought  was  a 
kind  of  Asian  Paris — and  laughing  over  that 
plusquam-Boeotian  leader  of  the  Boeotians  whom 
he  had  slain  in  a  quan-el  not  his  own. 

However,  to  leave  Troy  alone — though  I 
wonder  whether  Helen  read  novels  by  a  female 
author,  a  prae-Homeric  Miss  Braddon,  while 
awaiting  the  return  of  Alexander,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  you  and  I,  gentle  reader,  have 
arrived  at  rather  a  difficult  position  in  reference 
to  our  dramatis  personce.  You  are,  naturally, 
much  less  interested  in  the  affah'  than  I.  To 
you  it  may  possibly  not  have  occurred  that 
these  are  real  people  of  whom  you  have  been 
reading  .  .  .  or  trying  to  read.  You  may  say: 
*'  Oh,  there  never  were  such  people  !  Devil  Bran- 
scombe's  a  myth  ;  the  Seraph  is  an  absm-dity ; 
the  Panther  is  impossible  ;  the  Wolf  is  a  charac- 
ter from  some  stale  melodrama."  It  never  oc- 
curs to  you  that  I  know  all  these  people — all  at 
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least  who  were  left  alive  when  my  romance 
came  to  an  end — I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you 
their  present  addi-esses.  Inquire  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley of  Alderley,  who  lives  somewhere  near 
Alderley  Edge. 

However  I,  who  know  or  knew  all  these  peo- 
ple, am  anxious  to  bring  them  in  an  easy  and 
artistic  manner  to  the  inevitable  crisis  which  I 
have  foreseen  ever  since  I  began  the  chroni- 
cle of  Stephen  Langton's  boyhood  and  Anne 
Page's  babyhood.  And  I  perceive  that  the  crisis 
cannot  long  be  retarded.  Raphael  Branscombe 
is  hurrying  back  to  Sorrento  (did  you  see  my 
old  friend  Naftel's  picture  thereof?)  in  order,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  get  quit  of  my  heroine, 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  Across  the  most  beautiful 
of  bays  there  watch  for  him  three  men  who  seek 
revenge,  led  by  a  fourth  who  seeks  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  regards  the  pursuit  as  of  scientific 
interest.  Hudson  and  Lord  Shottesbrooke  fol- 
low him  to  avenge  Lady  Emilia — Morfill  to  re- 
venge his  Avife.  The  presence  of  a  whole  group 
of  Branscombes  in  the  city  of  Naples  rather  in- 
creased the  chances  against  the  Seraph.      And 
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then,  in  Isola  Rossa  itself,  there  is  one  more 
dangerous  still.  Angelo  Montalti  has  gathered 
from  Ramsay's  story  sufficient  to  revive  his  an- 
cient thirst  for  vendetta. 

Stephen  Langton  was  sore  perplexed  when 
he  heard  of  Angelo's  disappearance.  He  too 
sm'ely  felt  that  it  had  a  sinister  meaning.  But 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  remain  and  console 
FiordiHsa,  who  at  this  moment  needed  the 
tenderest  care.  Om-  good  friend  Stephen  did 
not  know  who  was  most  to  be  pitied  for  invol- 
untary connexion  with  the  Branscombes,  the 
beautiful  Corsican  or  himself.  She,  it  was  clear 
to  him,  on  the  verge  of  giving  an  heir  to  the 
wild  race,  was  also  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible 
tragedy.  He  did  not  laiow  what  to  make  of 
the  Seraph's  departure  and  Montalti's  rapid 
movement  so  soon  after ;  but  he  could  not  help 
connecting  them.  Somethmg  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, it  was  clear.  His  visionary  temperament 
felt  the  electric  throb  of  events. 

As  to  himself,  it  was  really  too  bad.  I  think 
everybody  will  agree  with  him.  He  had  put 
himself  on  board  the  Seagull,  Palliser's  yacht,  on 
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purpose  to  avoid  the  whole  clan  of  Branscombes, 
and  here  he  Avas  left  in  charge  of  Raphael's 
wife,  while  Raphael  went  ...  no  one  knew 
whither.     It  was  a  deal  too  bad. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  EARL  IX  PURSUIT. 


•'  TT7HAT  can  have  become  of  Rapliael  f  said 
'  '        the  Panther  one  morning,   as  she  and 
Isola   wasted   the   long   delicioiLS   hours    toge- 
ther. 

"  Can't  guess,"  replied  Isola.  "  My  own  im- 
pression is,  fi'om  my  knowledge  of  his  habits, 
that  he  has  gone  off  somewhere  beyond  the  re- 
gular route  of  ordinary  mortals — Australia  per- 
haps, or  China,  or  Patagonia." 

"  I  wish  he'd  turn  up  again.  We're  becoming 
dreadfully  dull  here  ;  and  the  two  old  gentle- 
men— I  almost  said,  fogies — are  resolved  to 
stay  here  till  he  comes ;  and  something  amus- 
ing might  arise  in  connexion  with  those  men 
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who  are  in  search  of  him.  I  hope  he  isn't  hiding 
from  them. 

"  Hiding  from  them !  I'm  ashamed  of  you, 
Claudia.  You  ought  to  know  your  own  brother 
by  this  time.  I  don't  beheve  he  is  afraid  of  any 
creature  upon  earth." 

"Enthusiastic  darHng!" laughed  the  Panther. 
*'  /  don't  think  him  a  coward,  I  assure  you,  hav- 
ing better  reasons  perhaps  than  your  own  for 
knowing  that  Raphael  would  face  the  devil 
himself.  But  he  may  be  in  hiding  for  reasons 
besides  cowardice.  He  may  have  run  away 
with  somebody,  you  know.  And,  if  he  is  hiding, 
I  fear  we  shan't  come  across  him  till  he  chooses 
to  show  himself.    That's  what  I  meant." 

"  I  see,"  said  Isola.  "  But  do  you  know  any- 
body he's  likely  to  have  run  away  with  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  the  Panther,  "  what  did 
those  four  men  want  the  other  day  ?  Sm-ely — " 
and  she  paused. 

"  Surely  what,  Claudia  ?" 

"  1  was  thinking  of  that  silly  little  Anne.  He 
can't  have  thought  her  worth  taking  away.  Yet 
what  could  Morfill  want?" 
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"I  daresay  he  came  as  a  la^v'yer,"  said 
Isola. 

"Perha^^s  he  did,"  replied  Claudia  reflec- 
tively. 

"  I  can't  conceive  Raphael's  taking  a  fancy  to 
that  babyish  creature.  But  surely  there  isn't 
anything  between  him  and  Lady  yEmiha  Hud- 
son. 

"  It  isn't  much  use  our  attempting  to  guess," 
said  Isola.  "  There  is  something  uncommonly 
queer  about  it.  But  yom-  brother  knows  pretty 
well  how  to  take  his  own  part." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Claudia,  ^^dth  a 
sigh. 

Both  those  yomig  ladies  knew  that  Raphael 
had  very  recently  been  in  then-  immediate  neigh- 
bom-hood,  one  of  them  indeed  having  recognised 
liim  :  but  they  also  knew  his  erratic  habits,  and 
felt  by  no  means  sure  that  he  was  still  A^dthui 
the  limits  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  And 
they  were  in  a  charming  state  of  eager  curiosity 
as  to  what  in  the  world  could  induce  him  to  be- 
have so  strangely. 

Whai,  a  delightful  thing  female  curiosity  is  I 
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Ever  since  Eve  found  it  impossible  to  deny  her- 
self a  taste  of  a  certain  appetizing  apple,  it  has 
done  its  work  in  the  v^^orld.  If  you  want  a 
man's  wife  to  read  a  letter  which  you  address  to 
him,  mark  it  "  private'^  in  portentous  characters. 
And  feminine  folk  far  less  interested  in  you  than 
your  wife,  are  kind  enough  to  scrutinize  the  en- 
velops of  your  letters  and  to  conjecture  their 
contents.  If  we  should  ever  get  thorough  petti- 
coat government^a  female  bureaucracy — I  trust 
there  won't  be  a  Postmistress-General.  If  there 
is,  by  Jove,  I'll  write  no  letters. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  Panther 
and  Isola  had  better  reasons  than  many  ladies 
for  being  inquisitive.  Knowing  what  they  did, 
each  in  her  own  way,  of  Raphael's  peculiar 
characteristics,  they  might  very  well  suppose 
that  his  present  conduct  had  some  very  singular 
reasons. 

So  they  speculated  and  wondered,  and  noth- 
ing whatever  came  of  it. 

******  jp 

"  Deuced  queer,"  said  Devil  Branscombe  to  his 
brother,  "  what  can  have  become  of  that  boy  ? 
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Nobody's  heard  of  him  here.  Don't  see  why  he 
should  play  me  a  trick.  I'm  thed  of  waiting  for 
him." 

"  You  must  w^ait  a  little  longer,"  replied  the 
Wolf,  puffingawayin  grand  style  at  liis  negrohead, 
"  if  you  want  to  see  him — and  I  don't  think  you 
could  find  a  pleasanter  place  to  wait  in ;  nice 
lazy  place,  where  mere  existence  is  a  luxuiy." 

"  You're  gettmg  poetical  in  your  old  age, 
Duke,"  said  his  elder  brother.  "  I  don't  dislike 
Naples,  you  laiow ;  but  I  hate  waiting  about  for 
other  people." 

"  He  didn't  ask  you  to  wait,"  remarked  the 
Wolf. 

"  But  I  am  waitmg,  you  see  ;  he  didn't  ask  me 
to  come  here,  but  he  led  me  to  expect  he  would 
be  here.  I  suppose  the  truth  is  he  has  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  and  doesn't  imagine  we  are 
over  here." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  retm-ned  the 
Wolf,  who  had  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  Seraph's 
peculiarities  ;  "  Raphael  has  a  good  memory." 

"  Well,  it's  a  most  infernal  nuisance,"  said 
Ralph  Branscombe;  "I  don't  particularly  care 

0  2 
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to  see  him  ;  but,  after  waiting  so  long  for  him, 
it  seems  absurd  to  give  him  up  and  go  away." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  said  Marmaduke,  "if 
you're  tired  of  the  place,  let's  move.  We  haven't 
been  over  to  Castellamare  or  Sorrento  all  this 
time.  Suppose  we  cross  to-morrow,  or  next 
day  ....  By  the  Lord  Harry,  that's  a 
fine  girl." 

Devil  Branscombe  raised  his  vast  bulk  lazily, 
and  looked  after  the  person  who  had  aroused 
Wolf  Branscombe's  admiration. 

"Very  tidy,"  he  said;  "English  evidently. 
Can't  she  walk !" 

Ay,  Mr.  Ralph  Branscombe,  English,  evident- 
ly. That  fine  stepper  in  yachting  costume, 
something  of  the  build  of  Mr.  Leighton's  "Helen 
of  Troy,"  is  your  son  Raphael,  little  as  you  guess 

it. 

******** 

"  I  am  very  weary  of  this,  Maule,"  said  the 
young  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke  ;  "  waiting,  under 
our  circumstances,  is  terrible  work;  waiting 
here,  amid  all  the  wicked  witchery  and  indolent 
beauty  of  Naples  is  sheer  torture  to  me." 
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"  It  is  very  trying,"  said  Maiile.  "  I  can  only 
preacli  patience.  Hudson  and  Morfill  are  not  so 
restless." 

"  It  is  worse  for  me  than  for  tliem.  A  sister 
is  worse  than  a  wife.  You  can  divorce  an  adul- 
terous wdfe ;  you  cannot  destroy  the  ties  of 
blood.     My  case  is  worse  than  theu's,  Frank." 

They  were  joined  at  this  moment  by  the 
two  other  men,  who  had  been  at  some  little  dist 
ance.  It  was  a  weary  business,  lounging  and  loi- 
tering through  the  long  summer  days,with  a  faint 
vague  hope  of  vengeance  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  were  all  tii-ed  of  it  in  their  several 
ways.  The  Bayard  blood  of  the  young  Earl  was 
chiefly  fretted.  Hudson  was  a  man  of  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  but  even  he  was  restless.  Mor- 
fill, perhaps,  was  quietest ;  he  had  sacrificed  the 
ambition  of  liis  life  for  revenge,  and  could  af- 
ford to  wait.  As  to  Frank  Maule,  though  he 
confessed  it  to  none  of  the  others,  he  heartil;^ 
wished  he  had  never  taken  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  A\niat  had  he  to  do  with  it  that  he 
should  waste  the  whole  delicious  summer  in  this 
fashion  ?     But  he  felt  bound  in  honour,  not  only 
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not  to  draw  back,  but  also  to  encourage  his  com- 
rades to  the  utmost. 

"  Fine  girl,  that !"  said  Hudson,  abruptly,  level- 
ling a  large  double-barrelled  glass  at  a  bright 
blue  figure  in  the  middle  distance.  "  Look, 
Maule." 

Frank  Maule  took  the  glass  and  looked 
through  it  for  some  time. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  I've  seen  that  young 
lady  somewhere.  She's  remarkably  handsome. 
Do  you  recognise  her,  Shottesbroode  ?" 

He  passed  the  glass  to  the  Earl,  who  looked 
through  it  attentively  for  a  moment,  and  then 
shut  it  up  with  a  crash  that  threatened  the 
lenses. 

"  My  God !  it's  impossible,"  he  exclaimed  un- 
der his  breath. 

"  You  know  her  f '  said  Maule  interrogatively. 

The  Earl  did  not  reply  for  a  minute.  He  was 
not  famous  for  presence  of  mind.  At  last  he 
said, 

"  I  think  I  do.  Will  you  keep  those  two  fel- 
lows quiet  if  I  folloAV  her  ?  It  may  be  important 
for  our  search." 
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'•  I  will  manage  it,"  said  Frank  Maule,  unsus- 
piciously. He  knew  Lord  Sliottesbrooke  was 
incapable  of  inj:rigue,  and  naturally  supposed  he 
had  recognised  some  feminine  acquaintance  of 
Raphael's.  So  he  kept  Morfill  and  Hudson  from 
following  the  Earl  by  the  use  of  some  w^ell-con- 
trived  excuse. 

Sliottesbrooke  had  a  very  quick  eye  for  form. 
He  was  an  artist,  and,  for  an  amateur,  a  good 
one  ;  and  he  had  been  particularily  successful  in 
catching  the  likeness  of  a  few  men  and  women, 
whom  he  had  portrayed  in  chalks.  We  all  wear 
masks.  A  great  portrait  painter  must  have  the 
power  of  seeing  through  those  masks,  and  paint- 
ing the  true  faces  wliich  exist  below.  When 
Apollo  took  to  photography  he  struck  the  final 
blow  at  Paganism,  by  showing  his  utter  incapa- 
city to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Well,  the 
power  which  Vandyck  and  some  other  men  have 
sho%\Ti  in  this  way,  Lord  Shottesbrooke  to  some 
extent  possessed :  and,  as  people  are  always 
fond  of  doing  what  they  are  conscious  they  do 
well,  he  had  an  especial  fancy  for  studying  the 
faces  of  men  and  women.     Wienever   a    face 
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seemed  to  indicate  a  notable  character,  he  noted 
it ;  and,  being  young,  such  faces  adhered  to  his 
memory.  He  was  wont  to  try  to  fathom  the 
meaning  of  eyes  whose  colour,  of  lips  whose 
curve,  were  to  most  men  inscrutable  ;  and  a  face 
more  enigmatic  than  usual  was  to  him  dearer 
than  to  the  numismatist  an  midecipherable  coin, 
than  to  the  naturalist  an  imclassified  animal. 
Now,  he  had  only  once  or  twice,  and  then  casu- 
ally, encountered  Raphael  Branscombe  :  but  the 
glimpses  he  had  caught  of  him  had  shown  him 
that  the  Seraph's  was  a  ftice  of  meanings  many 
and  deep,  and  he  therefore  remembered  that 
face  mth  such  accuracy  that  he  could  have 
sketched  it  unmistakably  on  his  thumb  nail  with 
a  pencil. 

And  it  chanced  that  as  he  looked  through  the 
binocular  which  Maule  passed  to  him,  the  superb 
azure  figure  in  the  middle  distance  turned  round, 
probably  to  look  at  the  pale  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Earl  caught  a  face  so  easy  to  recognise, 
that  he  could  not  repress  the  exclamation  which 
came  to  his  lips. 

He  was   not,   as   I   have   said,   a  man   with 
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much  presence  of  mind,  which  quality  indeed 
is  usually  the  result  of  experience.  When 
everything  that  possibly  can  happen  to  a 
man  has  happened  to  him,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  frightened  by  old  events  in  fresh  forms. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  are  young  and 
living  amid  strong  excitement,  your  brain  works 
with  a  rapidity  which,  on  reflexion,  often  ap- 
pears miraculous.  It  took  Shottesbrooke  scarcely 
a  moment  to  decide  that  this  dashing  lady  must 
be  Raphael  Branscombe  in  disguise,  that  the 
right  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  sever  hmiself 
from  his  companions,  and  pursue  this  trail 
alone. 

And  he  had  been  longing  to  do  this.  To  the 
noble  yomig  Earl  there  seemed  something  very 
base  in  four  men  following  the  track  of  one. 
He  loathed  his  companions.  Frank  Maule  was 
the  best  of  them ;  but  he  despised  Frank  for  un- 
dertaking a  quest  which  in  no  way  concerned 
him,  just  to  gratify  his  amateur  detective  tastes. 
And  he  abhorred  ^lorfill,  ^ath  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  any  time  without  discovering 
that  he  was  selfish  and  a  snob.     x\nd  he  detest- 
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ed  Hudson,  in  whom  the  cad  attained  develop- 
ment more  enormous  every  day. 

He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  revenge.  He 
had  got  so  far  as  to  despise  himself  for  even  a 
temporary  partnership  in  the  search  for  his  sis- 
ter's betrayer.  And  now  God  had  given  him 
his  opportunity.  The  house  of  Hastings  was  to 
be  avenged  by  the  good  sword  of  its  chief.  It 
was  thus  the  young  Earl  felt,  when  he  saw  the 
light  blue  yachting  suit  in  the  distance  .  .  . 
worn,  he  knew,  by  Raphael  Branscombe. 

He  could  only  venture  to  watch  that  patch  of 
brilliant  colour,  following  with  almost  a  loiterer's 
step.  Haste  would  arouse  his  comrades,  from 
whom  he  was  as  eager  to  escape  as  he  was  to 
overtake  his  quarry :  even  if  he  was  wrong — 
which  he  felt  to  be  impossible — he  would  never 
again  rejoin  them.  He  would  pm-sue  the  quest 
alone.  This  resolve  burnt  within  him  as  he 
cautiously  continued  his  pm^suit. 

What  had  brought  the  Seraph  in  his  favourite 
disguise  to  Naples  ?  Well,  just  to  reconnoitre. 
He  had  heard  from  Louis  that  there  were  hawks 
abroad.     Those  four  gentlemen  could  not  re- 
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main  so  persistently  at  Naples  mthont  causing 
gossip.  Therefore  the  Seraph,  before  he  made 
his  filial  arrangements  as  to  Anne  Morfill,  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself  whether  he  was  pui'sued, 
and  who  were  his  pursuers.  He  had  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  satisfpng  his  curiosity.  AVlien 
he  recognised  Morfill  and  Hudson  and  Lord 
Shottesbrooke,  he  knew  what  had  happened  al- 
most as  well  as  if  he  had  been  reading  this  story. 
And  when  he  passed  his  father  and  micle  he 
l)roke  into  a  soliloquy  of  this  sort : 

"  So,  they're  after  me.  Two  sets,  .  .  . 
friends  and  enemies.  Suppose  I  were  to  reveal 
myself  first  to  my  alHes.  Suppose  I  were  to  say 
to  the  old  Wolf,  Look  here^  my  venerable  uncle ! 
Here  he  four  fools  after  me  for  running  away  with 
a  pretty  girl.  Let  us  drown  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  !  I  can  imagine  his  grinning  pleasantly 
at  me — showing  those  fine  white  tusks  of  his, 
and  replyuig.  Leave  them  to  me,  Raphael.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  f  continued  the 
Seraph,  apostrophising  the  group,  whom  he  had 
left  far  behind  him.  "  Shall  I  leave  you  to  him  ? 
Egad,  'twould  save  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
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trouble.  But  no,  'twould  be  cowardly.  More 
than  that,  I  should  lose  a  good  deal  of  fun.  Why 
shouldn't  I  shoot  Hudson  and  Morfill,  and  give 
poor  young  Shottesbrooke  a  slight  flesh  wound 
as  a  lesson  to  him,  and  then  horsewhip  Maule 
for  his  infernal  impertinence  in  interfering  in  my 
affairs?  Faith,  that's  what  I'll  do.  I'll  get 
back  to  Sorrento  at  once,  and  make  some  ar- 
rangement about  Morfill's  wife,  and  then  come 
back  here  and  meet  them  face  to  face." 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  got  on  board  a  light 
skiff  that  awaited  him,  and  was  soon  half  way 
across  the  bay.  The  heat  of  the  afternoon  had 
raised  a  slight  mist  from  the  divine  waters,  so 
that  fi'om  the  shore  he  and  young  Columbus, 
his  sole  companion,  were  very  easily  discernible. 

But  the  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke  had  been  in 
time  to  trace  the  bright  blue  figure  he  pursued 
to  its  disappearance  at  the  steps.  Arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  water  stair,  he  saw  the  boat 
Avith  its  lateen  sail  already  half  lost  amid  the 
mist  of  the  waves.  But  he  could  still  follow 
the  Solent  blue  :  so  he  descended  the  steps,  look- 
ing about  for  boat  and  boatman. 
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The  former  he  saw  at  once.  A  small  boat, 
fit  either  for  sail  or  oar,  was  fastened  by  a  rope 
to  an  ii'on  ring.  He  cast  her  off  and  stepped  the 
mast,  and  was  soon  in  full  pm'snit  of  his  enemy 
— heartily  rejoicing  that  he  was  alone  in  his 
pm-suit.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  Raphael 
was  bomid  for  Sorrento :  this  ascertained,  the 
Earl,  whose  temperament  was  calm,  allowed  his 
impetuosity  to  die  away.  He  could  find  his  foe 
in  Sorrento. 

^leanwhile  Raphael  Branscombe,  whose  boat 
Tvas  the  fleeter,  soon  reached  his  destination. 
He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  fascination,  the 
Seraph.  He  had  made  young  Columbus  his  most 
absolute  slave.  That  ingenuous  young  Genoese 
kept  complete  secresy  as  to  his  employer's  fre- 
quent changes  of  apparel.  By  the  time  the  boat 
had  reached  Sorrento,  Raphael  had  resumed  his 
customary  costume. 

But  he  needed  a  little  time  to  decide  how  to 
deal  with  Anne  Page — and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  was  followed — and  so  he 
lit  a  cigar,  and  strolled  among  the  orange  groves, 
delaying  his  visit  to  the  Hotel  Rispoli.     He  al- 
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ways  dined  late,  so  his  hapless  loving  little  com- 
panion would  not  yet  expect  him.  He  wanted 
to  pull  himself  together.  He  had  to  determine 
where  to  send  Anne,  under  Louis's  charge,  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief,  before  walking  into  the 
hornets'  nest  at  Naples,  and  saying — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  looking  for  someone 
apparently.  Is  it  Raphael  Branscombe  you 
want  ?  " 

So  he  loitered  and  lingered  in  the  fragrant 
alleys  of  golden  fruitage,  smoking  cigars  even 
more  fragrant  than  the  apples  of  Atalanta,  and 
thinking  nothing  ...  or  very  little  ...  of  the 
foolish  child  anxiously  awaiting  him  at  Rispoli's 
— and  utterly  unaware  of  the  stern  young  Eng- 
lish Earl  so  close  upon  his  track. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

EDWARD   EARL   OF   SHOTTESBROOKE. 

*'  IVT^^  proposes,  God  disposes."  I  don't  know 
■^^  why  the  French  monopohze  this  adage  ; 
or  another,  intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
perpetually  reveiified — "  nothing  is  certain  save 
the  unforeseen."  In  the  most  trivial  business  of 
life,  how  endlessly  is  the  truth  of  this  proverbial 
philosophy  forced  on  us  !  King  Solomon  (whom 
I  will  forgive  for  yom-  Proverbs,  if  mdeed  you 
wrote  the  Canticles) — if  you  had  hit  upon 
either  of  the  above  adages,  you  would  indeed 
have  deserved  your  renown.  But,  pshaw, 
how  could  you  ?  It  required  genius  which 
you  possessed  not.  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert  that  Solomon's  wealth  was  the  oulv  re- 
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markable  thing  about  him.  He  had  none  of  his 
father's  genius.  His  brother  Absalom  was  worth 
a  dozen  of  him. 

Indeed,  Saul  and  Absalom  appear  to  me  quite 
the  two  noblest  figures  in  the  days  of  regal 
Jerusalem.  David  was  a  great  poet,  no  doubt, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  treacherous.  Solomon 
was  the  Gladstone  of  those  days.  You  can  see 
the  fine  heroic  aspect  of  the  first  monarch,  Saul, 
even  through  the  unfair  history  of  the  times, 
produced  by  the  clerical  party,  who  support- 
ed the  usurper.  Priests  invariably  falsify  his- 
tory. 

If  one  could  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  the  men  in  Jerusalem  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  what  a  marvellous  historical 
romance  could  be  written  of  the  time  when 
Solomon  and  Absalom  were  young  men  about 
town ! 

But  I  must  return  to  Sorrento  and  the  cur- 
rent century.  Raphael  Branscombe  was  not 
destined  to  carry  out  his  designs  precisely  as  he 
formed  them.  He  had  taken  two  or  three  turns, 
and  just  reached  the  end  of  his  cigar,  when  the 
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young  •  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke  confronted  him, 
sudden  and  stern.  A  mere  boy,  the  Earl,  but  a 
fine  gallant  English  boy  ;  of  the  middle  height, 
yet  taller  than  Raphael ;  with  light  Saxon  com- 
plexion, and  glistening  hau',  and  soft  vernal 
moustache.  At  the  first  glance,  you  would  pro- 
bably incline  to  pity  him  for  being  forced  on 
such  stern  sad  business — to  deem  him  too  young 
for  rough  contact  with  a  man  devoid  of  fear  and 
of  conscience  ;  but  a  second  examination  would 
show  that  the  purity  and  valour  which  shone  in 
that  fair  young  face  made  him  no  childish  enemy. 
Blood  of  Hastings  had  never  ran  in  craven  veins 
yet.  The  high-hearted  young  noble  would  have 
mounted  a  breach  or  led  a  charge  of  cavalry  as 
gaily  as  he  defended  his  wicket  at  Eton.  At 
this  moment  the  vile  shame — the  double  shame 
— which  had  fallen  upon  him,  would  have  caused 
him  to  forget  all  fear,  if  fear  had  been  in  his 
blood. 

He  stood  right  in  Raphael  Branscombe's  way. 
He  said : 

"  Mr.  Branscombe,  I  have  an  account  to  settle 
with  you." 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Raphael  had  not  expected  this.  But  his  steel 
nerves  were  Tinshaken.  He  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  took  another  from  his  case, 
and  said — 

"Well,  my  lord?" 

The  Earl  was  too  stern  to  be  irritated  by  any 
minor  insolence  of  manner.  He  said  haugh- 
tily— 

"*  You  need  not  give  me  the  pain  to  attempt 
an  unnecessary  explanation.  You  cannot  stoop 
so  low  as  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
quarrel     You  are  not  a  coward,  I  think." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Raphael,  with  a  light  laugh, 
which  would  have  irritated  a  man  less  under 
the  sway  of  an  avenging  resolve.  The  Seraph 
thought  at  that  moment  of  Sir  Arthur  Willesden, 
to  whom  he  had  addressed  words  so  similar* 
"  I  believe  not,  my  lord.  But,  really,  I  have  no 
friend  here  in  Sorrento." 

"  You  have  friends  in  Naples,"  said  the  EarL 
"So  have  I." 

"  Ah  !  You  are  in  a  hui-ry,  I  see.  To-morrow 
morning,  of  course  ;  the  sooner  such  an  affair  is 
over,  the  better.     Who  is  your  friend?" 
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Lord  Shottesbrooke  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said — 

^'Mr.Maule/' 

"  Very  well.  If  he  T^dll  be  at  the  Caffe  d'Europa 
at  midnight,  I  will  send  some  one  to  meet  him. 
Good  evening,  my  lord." 

Raphael  turned  away,  and  lighted  another 
cigar.  The  Earl  went  slowly  and  sadly  to  the 
coast.  He  would  have  an  unfavourable  wind 
for  his  retm*n,  and  it  was  already  getting  to- 
wards siuiset ;  but  he  thought  little  of  the  twelve 
miles  of  sea  which  lay  between  him  and  Naples. 
He  thought  only  of  the  morrow,  and  of  standing 
in  deadly  duel  with  his  sisters  betrayer. 

As  to  the  Seraph,  he  was  greatly  annoyed. 
His  plans  were  upset.  He  must  dispatch  Louis 
to  Naples  at  once,  a^d  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  defer  his  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Morfill. 
Well,  he  should  have  another  quiet  night  at 
any  rate. 

So  he  entered  the  garden  of  the  H6tel  Rispoli. 
And,  as  he  passed  along  a  pleasant  lawn  over- 
shadowed by  orange  trees,  Stephen's  lost  love, 
still  beautiful  through  her  guilt,  came  flying  into 
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his  arms.  Clothed  in  maiden-white,  with  her 
long  brown  hair  in  girlish  fashion,  Avith  no  touch 
of  trouble  in  her  lovely  eyes,  no  casual  spec- 
tator could  have  guessed  her  what  she  was. 
She  looked  a  most  innocent  and  loving  young 
bride.  Such,  in  truth,  she  would  have  been,  had 
she  seen  Raphael  Branscombe  before  Humphrey 
Morfill.  She  came  with  a  coo  of  love  to  Raphael's 
breast,  as  if  it  were  her  home.  Poor  little  fool ! 
What  if  she  could  have  known  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  that  inscrutable  schemer  ? 

"  Go  and  dress  for  dinner,  child,"  said  Raphael, 
after  petting  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  favourite 
dog.  "  I  am  awfully  hungry.  Send  Louis  to 
me." 

He  wrote  a  brief  note,  and  gave  it  to  that 
excellent  valet,  directing  him  to  find  old  Mar- 
maduke  Branscombe  and  give  it  him  as  quietly 
as  possible. 

"  It  is  rather  late  to  cross  twice,  Louis,"  said 
the  Seraph;  "but  you  need  not  hurry  back. 
Perhaps  he  will  return  with  you.  If  so,  and  I 
am  gone  to  bed,  don't  let  him  disturb  me." 

Louis  promised  obedience,  and  started  at  once. 
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What  did  the  Seraph  do  ?  He  di-essed  for  dinner : 
and  then  descended  to  that  meal,  which  Rispoli 
had  tasteftdly  prepared  for  him  in  a  pleasant 
room  overlooking  a  precipitous  cliif,  with  a 
superb  view  of  the  sapphii-e  bay.  Gaily  they 
dined  together,  for  Anne  was  always  gay  where 
Raphael  was,  and  eventful  living  brought  him 
gaiety.  It  was  a  dehcious  evening,  and  a  deli- 
cious dinner ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  and  Ra- 
phael, with  the  green  wTne-flask  at  his  elbow% 
sat  by  the  open  ^dndow^  and  smoked,  while  Anne 
crouched  on  a  low  seat  at  his  knee,  and  his  white 
hand  was  half  hidden  in  her  abundant  brown 
tresses,  a  stranger  would  have  said  it  was  a  deli- 
cious picture. 


Young  Lord  Shottesbrooke,  with  all  his  ath- 
letic training,  was  thoroughly  fagged  when  he 
reached  Xaples.  In  his  excitement  he  had  neither 
eaten  nor  ckunk,  and  his  return  voyage  had 
been  a  long  one.  He  w^ent  at  once  to  his  room, 
and  sent  his  valet  for  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
which  he  drank  at  a  draught.     His  three  com- 
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panions  had  dined  without  him,  and  were  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  him. 

Maule  was  particularly  puzzled.  He  under- 
stood, somewhat  better  than  either  of  the  others, 
the  Earl's  nobility  and  refinement  of  character, 
and  felt  assured  that  his  sudden  chase  of  a  bright 
blue  yachting  costume  had  some  grave  meaning. 
Either  Hudson  or  Morfill  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed into  an  intrigue,  but  not  Shottesbrooke. 
But  the  mystery  was  soon  explained  to  him. 
The  Earl's  servant  brought  him  a  pencilled  note, 
which  he  contrived  to  give  him  when  neither 
Hudson  nor  Morfill  looked  that  way.  So  Maule 
adroitly  persuaded  those  two  gentlemen  to  sit 
down  to  ecarte,  and  joined  the  Earl. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  Maule,"  he  said,  when  the 
door  was  closed.  *'/  shall  pmiish  him,  thank 
God.     Don't  say  a  word  to  those  men." 

Maule  expressed  the  extreme  sm-prise  which 
he  felt. 

"  Yes,  he's  at  Sorrento.  I've  crossed  twice, 
and  am  regularly  fagged.  I  must  go  to  bed, 
to  be  ready  for  to-morrow.  You'll  be  secret, 
won't  you  ?"  he  said  imploringly. 
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"  On  my  honour  I  will.  But  what  arrange- 
ment have  you  made  f 

"  You  must  be  my  second.  Go  to  the  cafe  at 
midnight,  and  a  man  from  him  will  meet  you. 
I  don't  know  who.  Fix  the  time  as  early  as 
you  can,  and  let  me  sleep  till  the  last  moment. 
If  I  can  sleep,  that  is." 

"  I  mil  do  all  you  wish,"  said  Maule.  And 
therewith  he  left  the  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke  to 
get  such  rest  as  he  might,  on  the  eve  of  aveng- 
ing the  honour  of  liis  family. 


Meanwhile  Louis,  faithful  and  indefatigable, 
had  found  Marmaduke  Branscombe,  and  handed 
him  tliis  letter. 

"  Hotel  Rispoli,  Sorrento. 

"My  Dear  Uncle — I  have  got  to  fight  a 
duel  to-morrow  with  Earl  Shottesbrooke,  and 
want  you  to  be  my  second.  One  can't  ask  one's 
father,  you  know.  A  man  called  Maule  will 
meet  you  at  the  Gaffe  d'Europa  at  midnight  to 
make  arrangements.     He  must  bring  his  man 
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over  here :  I'm  not  coming  across  to  fight.     Fix 
it  as  early  as  you  can. 

"  Raphael  Branscombe." 

The  old  Wolf  read  this  characteristic  note 
with  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  silently  handed 
it  to  liis  brother. 

"  The  young  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Ralph. 
"  He's  been  close  by  all  this  time.  What  the 
deuce  can  he  have  to  fight  about?  Shottes- 
brooke's  quite  a  boy,  I  think — too  young  to  be 
married." 

"  Perhaps  he's  got  sisters,"  said  Marmaduke. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter.  You'll  act  for 
him,  of  course,  and  I'll  go  across  and  see  the  fun 
from  a  distance.  Raphael  has  been  out  once  or 
twice  before  now." 

The  two  old  gentlemen  dismissed  Louis  to 
refresh  himself,  and  walked  towards  their  Pal- 
azzo from  the  hotel  at  which,  after  considerable 
search,  the  valet  had  found  them. 

*'  We  mustn't  tell  the  girls,"  said  Marmaduke. 

"  I  don't  think  either  of  them  would  care  a 
stiver,"  replied  Devil  Branscombe.     "Claudia's 
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no  coward,  I  know,  and  I  don't  suppose  Isola  is, 
being  a  daughter  of  youi's.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter;  we'll  sup,  and  then  go  to  the  Caffe. 
How  shall  you  know  this  Mr.  Maule  ?" 

"  Easily  find  liim.  There  aren't  many  Eng- 
lish here  just  noAv." 

^laule  had  been  unable,  with  all  his  tact,  to 
separate  liimself  from  his  companions.  To  his 
annoyance  they  would  go  down  to  the  Caffe 
with  him.  Here,  however,  he  was  ui  luck.  They 
fomid  a  couple  of  other  men  playing  ecarte, 
and,  as  they  had  been  thus  occupied  themselves 
all  the  evening,  what  more  natm'al  than  that 
they  should  be  disposed  to  bet  ?  Thus  Maule 
was  enabled  to  stroll  in  search  of  Raphael's 
friend.  He  was  almost  immediately  accosted  by 
the  Wolf. 

"Let  us  Avalk  outside  and  settle  this  matter," 
said  Maule.  "  My  principal  has  friends  here 
whom  he  does  not  wish  to  know  what  he  in- 
tends." 

They  acted  accordmgly. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  quarrel,  Mr.  Maule," 
said    Marmaduke.       "  I   cannot    guess    there- 
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fore    whether    it    can    be    ended    peacefully." 

"Impossible,  sir.  We  are  the  challenging 
party.     No  apology  can  be  accepted." 

"  None  is  offered,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
grimly.     "  A  lady  in  the  case,  ehl" 

Manle  explained. 

"Well,"  said  Marmaduke,  "w^e  give  you 
choice  of  weapons,  and  will  fight  as  soon  as  you 
like  ;  but  it  must  be  at  Sorrento." 

"Why?" 

"  It  is  too  late  to  arrange  otherwise.  Besides, 
it  is  much  safer  for  all  parties  concerned." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Maule,  "  perhaps  you 
are  right.  What  hour  shall  we  fix  for  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  Say  from  eight  to  nine,"  replied  the  Wolf. 
"  Your  man  and  mine  will  both  want  sleep,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  to  half  an  hour  the 
time  to  be  allowed  for  crossing.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  get  up  very  early  if  you  are  going 
to  fight.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  a  margin 
up  to  ten." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,"  said  Maule.  "  Well, 
you  see  my  principal  is  at   Sorrento.     If  you 
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know  liim  at  all,  you  are  aware  that  five  minutes' 
notice  will  suffice  for  him.  I  shall  cross  at  once, 
and  be  ready  for  you.  Your  duty  is  to  bring 
yom-  man  on  the  gromid  in  good  order ;  and  I 
shouldn't  hm-ry  him,  if  I  w^ere  you.  There's 
ample  space  at  Sorrento  to  do  the  business 
easily,  without  interruption." 

Maule  and  Marmaduke  Branscombe  parted  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  necessary.  Maule 
determined  that  the  young  Earl  should  assured- 
ly have  the  rest  which  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day  had  made  absolutely  requisite. 
So  he  snatched  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  himself, 
and  he  induced  Lord  Shottesbrooke,  not  wdthout 
difficulty,  to  make  a  sensible  breakfast  in  the 
morning  before  they  crossed. 

How  cruel  a  deed  of  destiny  it  seems,  that  a 
man  whose  position  in  the  world  is  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  who  possesses  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  promise,  should  be  forced  by  no  fault  of 
his  own  to  sacrifice  everything !  (Edipus  dash- 
ed from  the  height  of  a  well-won  prosperity  to 
adversity  almost  intolerable,  is  no  caricature  of 
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what  may  happen  to  men.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke,  was  a  man 
whom  the  multitude  might  envy.  He  was 
young,  handsome,  gallant,  honourable ;  moder- 
ately rich  for  an  Earl,  moderately  intellectual 
for  an  Earl,  and  endowed  with  a  modest  ambi- 
tion to  pui'sue  that  career  of  politics  in  which  a 
young  Earl,  if  he  cannot  succeed,  must  be  an 
ass.  Edward,  Earl  of  Shottesbrooke,  was  a 
happy  man,  and  had  excellent  reasons  for  being 
happy.  Now^  he  was  the  most  miserable  of 
men  ...  a  man  whose  misery  was  complicated 
with  a  fierce  indignant  sense  of  wrong.  For 
what  had  he  done?  Nothing.  Why  had  the 
pitiless  powers  smitten  him  with  shame  which 
no  blood  could  wash  away?  Even  if  he  Idlled 
Raphael  Brans  combe,  he  could  never  again 
move  with  erect  form  and  unwrinkled  forehead 
among  the  gentlemen  of  England,  his  peers. 
Why  ?  Because  a  girl  of  his  blood  had  for  the 
first  time  for  the  many  centuries  during  which 
the  history  of  the  house  of  Hastings  belonged 
to  the  history  of  England  disgraced  that  house. 
Worse.      Because  the  woman  who  had  given 
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him  birth  had  connived  at  that  disgrace  .... 
had  not  said  to  her  sinning  daughter,  "  Kill 
youi'self — you  have  no  right  to  live."  But  what 
the  Earl  hoped  against  hope  was  that  Raphael 
Branscombe  might  kill  him.  He  could  not,  that 
was  the  worst  of  it.  Branscombe,  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  shoot  at 
the  man  whose  sister's  fame  he  had  stained. 
Lord  Shottesbrooke  knew  perfectly  that  tliis 
was  a  rule  which  his  antagonist  would  not 
dream  of  breaking  through.  If  it  could  have 
been  !  If  he  might  have  fallen  by  Branscombe's 
unerring  bullet,  endhig  for  ever  the  long  line  of 
the  Shottesbrooke  Earls !  No,  there  was  no 
hope  of  it. 

Shottesbrooke  was  a  Christian — not,  of  course, 
so  thorough  a  Christian  as  to  forget  that  he  was 
an  Englishman  and  an  Earl.  But  his  Christian- 
ity was  sufficient  to  make  him  shrink  from  sui- 
cide. Had  he  been  a  Roman  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  have  blenched  from  "  what  Cato  did 
and  Addison  approved."  It  would  have  ap- 
peared to  him  the  shortest  sternest  way  of 
dealing  with  an  unjust  fate.      He  fought  for  a 
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long  time  against  the  idea.  But  at  last  it  was 
too  strong  for  such  faith  as  he  possessed.  He 
began  to  believe  that  his  case  was  baseless — 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  world  was  not  good,  but 
evil — that  fate  was  unjust  to  him — that  he  had 
a  right  to  take  his  life  into  his  OAvn  hands.  He 
would  do  that  thing.  He  would  kill  Raphael 
Branscombe  if  he  could  ;  at  any  rate,  however 
that  might  be,  he  most  assuredly  would  kill 
himself.  It  was  with  tliis  inflexible  resolve, 
formed  while  in  the  hazy  morning  he  crossed 
Italy's  most  beautiful  bay,  that  he  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Sorrento.  He  had  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  Maule  the  whole  way.  Nor  was  poor 
Frank  disposed  to  be  loquacious  now  that  the 
supreme  moment  approached,  he  mshed  him- 
self well  out  of  it.  The  morning  was  ripen- 
ing into  broad  day  when  they  landed.  The  old 
Wolf  and  Raphael's  valet  had  arrived  before 
them,  but  had  not  gone  on  to  Rispoli's. 

"Don't  disturb  him  till  the  other  fellow 
comes,"  said  Marmaduke.  "  Sleep  steadies  the 
hand." 

So  he  was  sitting  on  a  great  block  of  stone 
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and  smoking  the  negrohead,  while  Ralph  Bran- 
scombe  walked  up  and  down  not  far  off,  w^hen 
the  Earl  and  his  second  landed.  The  Wolf 
greeted  Maule  with  the  ceremonions  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman  of  good  blood  accustomed  to  the 
duello. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

VENDETTA. 

A  CHAMBER  in  the  Hotel  Rispoli,  with  a  wide 
•^^  window  overlooking  a  sea  of  verdure, 
which,  dotted  with  golden  fruitage,  stretched  far 
below  to  the  white  verge  of  the  sapphire  sea  it- 
self. Two  heads  upon  one  white  pillow,  calm 
and  beautiful  heads,  such  as  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  antique  Greece  than  to  any  modern 
region  or  race.  The  woman,  scarce  a  woman  yet, 
with  amplitude  of  glossy  brown  hair,  with  azure 
veined  eyelids  peacefully  closed  over  eyes  which 
any  prying  lachimo  would  know  to  be  divine  ; 
with  a  mouth  so  small  and  ripe  that  lachimo 
aforesaid  could  hardly  refrain  from  kissing. 
Calmly  she  slept,  her  unseen  bosom  lightly 
moving  the  light  draperies.      The  other  head 
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more  beautiful  than  hers  .  .  .  and  more  calm. 
A  head  that  lachimo,  if  previously  ignorant  on 
the  topic,  might  well  suppose  a  woman's  also  ; 
but  mingled  with  its  unrivalled  grace  and 
beauty,  there  was  a  strength,  there  was  a  stern- 
ness, which  no  woman  .  .  .  no,  nor  Artemis, 
nor  even  inviolate  Athene  .  .  .  ever  possessed. 
An  epicene  countenance,  an  epicene  character, 
that  of  Raphael  Branscombe.  And  how  calm  he 
lies,  with  no  dream  of  the  imminent  duel  caus- 
ing his  fingers  to  clench  or  his  lips  to  twitch  ! 
Will  he  ever  wake  again  ? 

The  spongy  an*  is  absorbing  the  broad  light 
of  day.  There  comes  a  low  knock  at  the  cham- 
ber door.  Neither  sleeper  moves.  It  grows 
loud  and  impatient.  Then,  after  a  while,  Anne 
Morfill  stirs  in  her  sleep,  and  the  white  lids  rise 
from  the  delicious  brown  eyes,  and  she  looks 
around,  wondering.  She  looks  upon  Raphael 
.  .  .  who  does  not  move.  Strange  that  he 
should  sleep  so  tranquilly  with  such  work 
to  do. 

Suddenly  something  strikes  her  eye,  and  she 
starts  back  appalled.     She  springs  from  the  bed 
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in  affright.  She  tears  at  her  night-dress  as  if  to 
tear  it  from  her  person.  She  shrieks  Avith  a 
shriek  so  full  of  terror  that  no  human  ear  could 
mistake  its  meaning. 

Louis  had  been  the  first  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  his  master's  chamber.  The  delay  had  brought 
up  first  Marmaduke  and  then  his  elder  brother. 
The  shriek,  that  most  affrighthig  utterance 
of  woman's  utmost  distress,  had  brought  others 
also. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Marmaduke,  try- 
ing to  open  the  bedroom  door. 

It  was  locked. 

"  This  won't  do,"  exclaimed  Devil  Bran- 
scombe. 

And  with  one  lurch  of  his  strong  shoulders 
he  burst  it  from  its  fastenings. 

Right  opposite  him  stood  .  .  .  what  once  was 
sweet  Anne  Page.  A  woman  no  longer,  for  the 
soul  had  left  her  strange  wild  eyes,  which  were 
ghastly  with  sudden  madness.  Her  snowy 
night-dress  was  stained  with  blood,  blood  still 
wet,  still  warm.  She  was  striving  to  tear  it 
away  with  her   weak   white  hands,   hideously 
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reddened  as  she  strove.  She  took  no  notice  of 
the  men  who  entered  the  room :  with  that  one 
shriek  her  mind  had  gone  for  ever,  and  she  ut- 
tered troubled  moans  that  made  those  who 
heard  her  weep. 

But  Ralph  and  Marmaduke  Branscombe  strode 
rapidly  forward  to  the  bed.  There  lav  Raphael, 
unmoved  by  all  tliis  clamour.  No  wonder. 
Right  thi'ough  his  breast  was  driven  a  long 
keen  dagger  mth  is-ory  hilt,  and  upon  the 
silver  plate  of  the  liilt  was  cut  roughly  but 
legibly— 

VENDETTA  ;  ANGELO  MONTALTI. 

And  no  one  there  knew  what  this  ommous 
inscription  meant.  It  was  an  enigma  to  all. 
There  was  nothing  certain  save  that  Raphael 
Branscombe  was  dead,  stone  dead :  that  Anne 
Morfill  was  mad  ;  that  another  hand  had  taken 
the  revenge  for  which  the  yoimg  Earl  of  Shot- 
tesbrooke  had  so  fiercely  thu'sted. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Ralph  Branscombe. 
There  is  often  a  vast  depth  of  family  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  are  as  hard  as  iron  upon 
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most  matters.  Devil  Branscombe  cared  for  fe\^ 
things  and  few  people ;  but  he  loved  his  son 
with  a  fierce  tigerish  admhing  love,  as  his  na- 
tural successor  ;  and  as  a  man  of  his  own  mould, 
more  resolute  and  daring  than  even  himself.  I 
suppose  if  the  Arch  Fiend  had  fruit  of  his  loins 
he  would  love  it.  Ralph  Branscombe  muttered 
a  deep  and  earnest  oath  of  vengeance,  gave  one 
last  look  at  his  son,  and  then  with  the  dagger 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  Raphael's 
breast,  strode  silently  down  stairs,  Marmaduke 
silently  following  him. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  those  two  old 
men  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  Rispoli,  both  un- 
conscious of  the  divine  sweep  of  land  and  sea 
over  which  they  seemed  to  gaze,  both  hungry 
to  clutch  the  throat  of  the  man  who  had  slain 
the  hope  of  their  house. 

Lord  Shottesbrooke  was  stunned  by  the  un- 
foreseen event.  What  could  he  do  now?  He 
was  defrauded  of  even  his  revenge.  This  man, 
it  seemed,  should  have  had  many  lives,  and  died 
as  many  deaths  as  he  had  committed  crimes.  The 
Earl  had  now  to  deal  with  himself  only.    Every- 
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one  else  at  Sorrento  was  excited  by  the  mystery 
of  Raphael's  murder,  but  Lord  Shottesbrooke 
went  away  from  them  all,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  shore  of  the  tranquil  sea  as  Homer's 
hero  had  done  centuries  before,  and  could 
come  to  no  fixed  resolve  as  to  what  it  was  meet 
for  him  to  do.  The  pure  shield  of  the  Shottes- 
brooke Earls  was  defiled  by  the  most  cruel  of 
stains.  Men  might  not  know  it  .  .  yet  there  are 
no  such  things  as  secrets  in  the  world,  no  hidden 
things  which  time  does  not  reveal.  Even  if 
unrevealed  to  others,  he  should  know  it.  What 
should  he  do  ?     What  should  he  do  ? 

He  longed  to  kill  himself.  It  was  no  coward- 
ice that  deterred  him — it  was  that  sense  of  duty 
which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  English 
gentleman.  He  could  not  feel  certam  that  he 
had  a  right  to  kill  himself.  It  was  so  easy  a 
solution  of  the  terrible  difficulty.  Yet  there 
came  for  ever  into  his  mind  the  passionate  ques- 
tioning of  the  hero  of  the  world's  most  ancient 
tragedy : 

"  Wherefore  is  light  given  unto  him  that  is  in 
misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul  V 
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Meanwhile,  Stephen  Langton  in  Corsica  was 
oppressed  by  a  strange  presentiment — a  presenti- 
ment which  caused  Fiordihsa's  girHsh  gaiety  to 
give  him  intense  pain.  She  had  no  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  the  Seraph's  disappearance,  and  Pal- 
liser's  report  from  Naples,  and  Montalti's  depart- 
ure, made  Stephen  anticipate  a  tragedy.  His 
old  visionary  faculty  returned  to  him.  As,  in 
cigaresque  indolence,  he  loitered  along  Isola 
Rossa's  enchanted  coast,  there  was  ever  before 
him  a  dream  of  Raphael  drenched  in  blood,  of 
sweet  Anne  Page  weepmg  by  his  corpse.  So 
strong  became  his  conviction  that  there  was  some 
dread  event  about  to  occur  that  he  at  last  per- 
suaded Palliser  to  take  another  run  across  to 
Naples,  and  himself  accompanied  him.  But  he 
told  Fiordilisa  that  they  were  only  going  to  cruise 
round  Cape  Corso. 

The  beautiful  Seagull  had  a  fair  wind  all  the 
way  to  Naples.  She  ran  into  the  bay  on  the 
morning  fixed  for  the  duel.  Langton  and  Pal- 
liser found  Hudson  and  Morfill  perplexed  by  the 
absence  of  their  companions,  which  had  been 
quietly  arranged  by  Frank  Maule.    But  ill  news 
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travels  fast :  rumour  of  some  terrible  event  at 
Sorrento  soon  reached  the  city ;  and  it  was  not 
much  after  noon  when  Stephen  leaped  ashore 
from  the  SeagulFs  boat,  and  found  liimself  in 
the  presence  of  Ralph  and  Marmaduke  Bran- 
scombe. 

Angelo  Montalti's  dagger  told  him  the  whole 
story. 

And  now  he  reproached  himself  for  having 
left  Fiordilisa.  By  this  time,  Avithout  doubt, 
the  old  Corsican  had  returned  to  Isola  Rossa, 
and  proclaimed  to  all  men  his  vendetta  accom- 
plished. They  are  very  stern,  those  Corsicans. 
A  young  herdsman,  who  took  a  bribe  to  betray 
two  French  deserters,  was  tried  and  shot  by  his 
kinsmen  for  the  breach  of  hospitality,  his  aged 
father  commanding  him  to  die  bravely.  And 
Stephen  doubted  not  that  Angelo  would  nar- 
rate to  Lily  of  Isola  Rossa  where  he  had  found 
Raphael,  and  what  revenge  he  had  taken.  Could 
she  endure  this?  Had  she,  like  many  of  her 
romantic  race,  the  spmt  which  gave  strength  to 
Antigone,  to  Iphigenia  ? 

Stephen  Langton  ascended  to  the  chamber  ot 
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murder.  There  lay  the  mortal  tenement  of  the 
wildest  spirit  he  had  ever  known.  One  thrust 
of  steel,  and  Raphael  ....  with  all  his  bizarre 
fancies,  his  deeds  done  because  they  were  dar- 
ing, his  capricious  quarrels  and  capricious  loves 
....  was  a  nonentity,  so  far  as  men  were  con- 
cerned. He  had  solved  the  great  problem.  It 
is  hard  to  describe  what  a  blank  was  left  in 
Stephen's  life-drama  by  the  vanishing  of  its 
chief  dramatis  persona.  Stephen  was  essentially 
a  poet ;  Raphael  essentially  an  actor.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Richardson  and  Lovelace. 

And  now  Stephen  wanted  to  know  what  had 
become  of  the  vivid  force  which  passed  from  the 
chill  remains  of  Raphael.     Force  cannot  perish. 

"  Oh,"  exclaims  Buchner  the  Teuton,  *'  force 
is  matter,  matter  is  force." 

Is  it  ?  Are  they  ?  I  wish  some  of  us  knew.  Is 
God  conscious  or  unconscious,  Biichner  with 
bathos  of  brain?  That  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. 

Where  was  Raphael?  Visionary  Stephen 
Langton  could  not  rest  in  his  ignorance.     From 
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the  day  when  he,  a  boy-victim,  had  been  driven 
by  his  grandfather,  the  tanner,  to  see  the  Bran- 
scombes  at  breakfast,  he  had  been  possessed  by 
members  of  that  strange  family.  Ay,  before  that 
time.  Sweet  Anne  Page  was  his  love  in  the  days 
long  past  when  he  learned  dissyllabic  spelling 
at  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  and  did  not 
much  fear  the  schoolmistress's  rod  because  Aunt 
Harriet's  heavier  hand  had  given  him  stoicism. 
Then  Claudia  had  almost  conquered  him  ;  then 
the  old  Wolf  had  sprung  suddenly  into  the  arena 
of  his  life  :  then  the  Seraph  had  been  his  guide, 
philosopher,  friend,  hero,  terror,  demon.  Ay  de 
mi  !  Sweet  Anne  Page  was  a  maniac — and  the 
Panther  had  passed  out  of  his  life — and  the  Se- 
raph was  .  .  .  dead. 

Dead  !  I  wonder  men  grieve  when  those  die 
whom  they  love.  They  should  rather  feel  a  fierce 
indignation.  What,  on  any  of  the  multiplex  the- 
ories which  are  presented  for  our  belief,  have 
we  done  that  we  should  be  brought  into  this 
world  (we  know  not  whence)  without  being 
consulted  as  to  time  or  place,  or  the  position 
to  be  occupied,  or  the  people  to  be  our  relations 
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.  .  .  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  circumstan- 
ces, still  without  choice  .  .  and  then  be  hurried 
out  of  the  world,  without  any  courtesy  or  previ- 
ous consultation  or  intimation,  nobody  knowing 
whither  ?  I  say  it  is  flat  tyranny.  Orthodoxy 
(the  orthodoxy  of  a  minority)  tells  us  of  eternal 
happiness  and  eternal  punishment.  Others  prate, 
or  have  prated,  of  elysian  fields,  of  metem- 
psychosis, of  absorption,  of  annihilation.  What 
said  Achilleus  to  Odysseus  ? — 

"  '  Scoff  not  at  death,'  he  answered,  '  noble  chief  ! 
Rather  would  I  in  the  sun's  warmth  divine 
Serve  a  poor  churl  who  drags  his  days  in  grief, 
Than  the  whole  lordship  of  the  dead  were  mine.'  " 

If  the  yarn  which  Odysseus  spun  to  Alcinous 
had  any  truth  in  it,  most  of  us  will  agree  with 
the  Greek  hero.  A  shadow  among  shadows 
would  find  it  slow. 

Metempsychosis  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  dissociated  from  consciousness  and  memory. 
That  is  a  fatal  blot  in  the  arrangement.  After 
being  a  great  man  for  one  life,  it  would  be 
rather  nice  to  be  a  small  man's  dog.  When  they 
were  fighting  before  Troy,  Homer  was  a  camel 
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in  Bactria.  With  human  consciousness,  a  man 
might  be  very  happy  (for  a  time)  as  a  falcon,  a 
carrier  pigeon,  a  Derby  crack,  a  greyhound, 
even  a  lobster.  There  would  be  less  satisfaction 
in  being  Lesbia's  sparrow  or  Lady  Vivian  Ash- 
leigh's  favourite  riding-horse. 

As  to  absorption  .  .  .  the  disappearance  of 
the  individual  in  the  mfinite  spirit  ...  it  is 
satisfactory  enough.  One's  spirit  will  still  be 
doing  its  work  in  the  world.  Probably  this  is 
the  most  philosophic  of  all  the  theories.  Annihil- 
ation is  demonstrably  impossible  .  .  .  and  there- 
fore may  be  the  right  thing  after  all. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  some  of  these  no- 
tions passed  rapidly  tlirough  the  brain  of  Ste- 
phen Langton,  as  he  stood  by  the  dead  body  of 
his  fiiend.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  thoughts 
that  he  did  not  notice,  lying  across  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  a  wliite  heap  .  .  .  once  sweet  Anne 
Page. 

Suddenly,  as  he  leaned  over  Raphael's  pillow, 
she  sprang  from  the  crushed  collapsed  position 
into  wliich  she  had  fallen,  and  glared  at  him  T\dth 
eyes  full  of  lustre,  yet  void  of  meaning — and  he 
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saw  that  she  was  mad.  No  one  had  ventured 
to  remove  her.  The  two  old  men  had  not 
thought  of  her.  The  people  of  the  hotel  kept 
away  from  the  room  of  death. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  Stephen  that 
Claudia  should  be  here.  She  was  needed  both 
for  her  father  and  her  cousin.  He  turned  slowly 
away  fi'om  the  bloodstained  bed — from  Ra- 
phael's corpse,  and  from  the  wreck  of  the  girl 
whom  he  had  loved — and  upon  the  threshold 
met  Claudia  and  Isola,  whom  Louis  had  fetch- 
ed from  Naples,  Maule  suggesting. 

"  Thank  God,  you  are  come  !"  he  exclaimed, 
earnestly. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  ;  women  are  not  ten- 
derer than  men,  not  perhaps  so  tender;  but  they 
have  a  capacity  for  understanding  illness  of  any 
sort  which  men  never  possess.  Women  have 
less  individuality  than  men ;  are  more  fluent ; 
can  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  imperfect  health.  Perhaps  neither  the 
Panther  nor  her  cousin  was  the  most  suitable 
and  desirable  creature  for  the  busmess  in  hand, 
but  either  of  them  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
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any  male  human  bein^,  unless  professionallj 
medical. 

Many  matters  had  Stephen  Langton  to  dis- 
cuss with  himself.  He  had  come  into  the  midst 
of  tliis  tragedy,  a  Deiis  ex  machina.  AVhat  should 
he  do  in  reference  to  Devil  Branscombe  ?  The 
dead  man's  father  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  told 
why  his  son  had  met  his  death  by  an  avenger  s 
stiletto.  Then  there  was  the  old  Wolf  to  be 
considered.  If  he  knew  where  Raphael's  assas- 
sin might  be  found,  he  would,  Stephen  felt  as- 
sured, follow  liim  to  the  death  without  scruple. 
The  Wolf  was  not  a  man  for  honourable  deeds. 
Given  Angelo  Montalti's  whereabouts,  the  Wolfs 
myrmidons  would  be  set  upon  him  at  once. 
Questionless,  when  inquiry  came  to  be  made,  the 
Branscombes  would  find  some  way  of  tracing 
Montalti ;  but  what  was  Stephen's  duty  in  this 
case  ? 

Again,  what  could  he  say  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  ?  The  Panther  would  be  satisfied  with 
no  evasions.  Even  were  he  given  to  lying,  he 
could  not  lie,  with  her  black  lustrous  eyes  fixed 
upon   his.     But   Stephen  loved  the  truth   and 
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fresh  flowers  and  spring  water  almost  as  well  as 
Mr.  Charles  Reade.  She  would  easily  perceive 
that  he  possessed  the  clue  to  this  terrible  affair. 
How  could  he  conceal  it  ? 

Again,  there  was  Isola.  A  thrill  had  passed 
through  Stephen  Langton  as  he  looked  upon 
Isola  Branscombe.  Somehow  or  other,  from  the 
first  day  that  he  had  met  the  old  AVolf  s  daugh- 
ter— creature  of  fantasy  and  caprice — she  had 
exercised  over  him  a  fascination  mexplicable. 
And  his  somewhat  superstitious  temperament  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  he  was  destined  to 
link  his  destiny  with  the  destiny  of  the  strange 
girl,  whose  stranger  father  he  had  most  strange- 
ly encountered  at  the  corner  of  Maidenhead 
Thicket.  Was  she  indeed  his  destiny  ?  Had 
he  suddenly  left  England  to  escape  the  mfluence 
of  the  Branscombes,  only  to  be  more  completely 
involved  by  that  influence.  Was  he  like  some 
strong  swimmer  in  a  whirlpool,  who  strikes  into 
what  he  fancies  to  be  calm  water,  and  finds  him- 
self in  the  very  centre  of  the  eddy — sucked 
downwards  into  the  awful  throat  of  Scylla  ? 

Certes,  Isola  had  a  charm  about  her  which  he 
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had  noted  iii  no  other  woman.  She  was 
thoroughly  origuiaL  She  was  attractive  with- 
out striving  to  be  attractive.  Claudia  had  fasci- 
nated hhn,  had  repelled  him,  had  striven  to  be 
his  mistress,  had  striven  to  be  his  slave ;  he  had 
worshipped,  adored,  loved,  hated,  despised  her  ; 
when  he  thought  of  her  it  was  in  the  words 
of  the  Roman  Thackeray  ..."  Militavi 
710)1  sine  gloria.'^  But  he  was  separated  utterly 
from  Claudia  now.  The  two  had  done  their 
best  to  become  one,  and  had  completely  failed. 
They  had  always  made  then-  endeavom's  in  the 
wrong  way,  or  at  the  \A^'ong  moment. 

But  Isola  !  It  is  so  delicious  to  think  that  a  wo- 
man loves  you.  He  fancied  this  of  Isola.  He  fanci- 
ed that  he  could  love  her.  He  longed  to  love — 
or  to  fancy  he  loved — somebody.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  test  himself  and  Isola,  by  making  her 
his  confidant  in  this  present  affair — not  with- 
out a  sincere  conviction  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a  confidante  so  trust- 
worthy, or  an  adviser  so  sagacious. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


ISOLA  AND   STEPHEN. 


/^L  AUDI  A  was  doing  her  iitmost  for  the  poor 
^  little  girl  who  had  been  her  rival  and  her 
victim.  Little  time  to  think  had  the  Panther,  but 
remorse  and  grief  filled  every  interstice  of 
thought.  This  child — this  beautiful  soulless  crea- 
ture for  whom  she  had  now  to  make  provision 
— had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  herself  and  Raphael. 
That  insatiable  Branscombe  spirit !  If  she  had 
only  left  Anne  Page  alone  to  be  the  happy  wife 
of  Stephen  Langton,  how  much  better  would  it 
have  been.  Now,  Anne  was  a  maniac ;  now,  Ra- 
phael Branscombe,  the  hope  of  his  wild  old  house, 
the  noblest  and  most  daring  gentleman  that 
ever  ruined  women  and  killed  men,  was  lying 
murdered  in  his  bed.     As  Claudia  thought  of 
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these  things,  looking  on  her  slain  brother's  pla- 
cid face,  beautiful  in  death,  she  might  have  re- 
minded a  by-stander  of  Luttrel's  fine  verse — I 
quote  it  from  memory — 

"  Methinks  the  furies  with  their  snakes, 
Or  Venus  with  her  zone  might  gird  her, 
Of  fiend  and  goddess  she  partakes, 

And  looks  at  once  both  love  and  murder  I" 

The  conviction  came  upon  her  that  this  in- 
deed was  the  end  of  her  career ;  that,  her  bro- 
ther dead,  and  her  hapless  little  rival  maddened 
by  her  fate,  it  would  be  henceforth  her  doom  to 
live  apart  from  all  that  made  life  joyous. 

Through  Louis,  Stephen  Langton  contrived 
tu  get  a  message  conveyed  to  Isola.  She  left 
her  cousin  and  joined  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  pleasant  pavilion  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice. Her  weu'd  eyes  were  full  of  tears  for  Ra- 
phael. 

Stephen.  This  is  a  terrible  business,  Isola.  I 
want  your  help. 

Isola.  How  can  I  help  you? 

Stephen.  Tell  me  :  have  you  imagined  who  had 
any  reason  to  murder  Raphael  ? 

VOL.  III.  R 
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Isola.  I !  could  1  imagine  ?  I  only  know  a  por- 
tion of  his  life.  I  knew  him  very  wild  and  very 
tender.     I  never  knew  him  cruel. 

Stephen.  Yet  he  was.  I,  his  close  friend,  know 
that.  He  was  so  cruel  that  this  fierce  vengeance 
which  has  come  upon  him  is  not  too  great  a 
punishment.  But,  Isola,  tell  me — his  father — 
and  your  father  too — shall  they  know  why  this 
murderous  deed  was  done  % 

Isola,  Do  you  know  t 

Stephen.  Yes. 

Isola.  Tell  me. 

Stephen.  I  wish  to  do  so.  He  loved  a  beautiful 
young  Corsican,  and  married  her ;  but,  having 
married  her,  he  afterwards  eloped  with  Morfill's 
wife — ^I  fancy  to  spite  MorfilL 

Isola.  Why  was  that  % 

Stephen.  Morfill,  who  knew  that  little  Anne 
had  money,  induced  her  to  elope  with  him. 
Now,  Raphael  intended  to  have  married  her. 

Isola.  I  see.     Go  on. 

Stephen.  Raphael  returned  to  Corsica,  leaving 
Anne  Morfill  here.  He  found  his  wife  more  love- 
able  than  when  he  went  away.     So  he   deter- 
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mined  to  desert  Anne  Morfill,  and  settle  quietly 
in  Corsica. 

Isola.  Too  late  ! 

Stephen.  Too  late,  indeed.  The  Corsicans 
have  a  fierce  sense  of  honour  and  a  fiercer 
thirst  for  revenge.  Raphael's  ^dfe's  father's 
father  killed  him  here,  lying  by  Anne  Morfill's 
side.  That's  all  the  story.  What  am  I  to 
do?  What  shall  I  tell  his  father  and  your 
father? 

Isola.  They  must  laiow  all  in  time. 

Stephen.  I  fear  they  must.  But  if  I  tell  them 
now  where  Angelo  Montalti  may  be  found,  and 
they  pm'sue  him,  there  mil  be  other,  sadder 
deaths. 

Isola.  What  deaths  ? 

Stephen.  Fiordilisa  and  her  unborn  child — un- 
born when  I  left  Corsica,  at  least. 

Isola.  Ah,  that  is  terrible !  And  yet — and 
yet 

Stephen.    What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Isola.  Why,  only  this — could  but  my  father 
and  my  uncle  know  Raphael  had  left  a  son,  they 
would  not  feel  his  death  so  terribly. 

b2 
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Stephen.  Fiordilisa  is  a  delicious  creature. 
Raphael's  wife  ought  to  be  perfect,  and  I  think 
she  is.  If  only  she  were  brought  to  meet  his 
father,  I  think  we  might  prevent  more  blood- 
shed. 

Lola.  Well,  shall  I  go  off  at  once  to  Corsica — 
carry  the  news 

Stephen.  She  knows  the  news  already.  I  hope 
it  has  not  killed  her.  Angelo  went  home  at 
once  to  tell  her  of  his  revenge,  unless  I  fail  to 
understand  his  nature. 

Isola.  How  cruel ! 

Stephen.  Corsicans  are  very  brave.  I  verily 
believe  that  Fiordilisa  will  bear  the  news  like 
some  stern  Grecian  girl. 

Isola.  My  education  was  rather  neglected, 
Mr.  Langton,  so  I  know  notliing  about  stern 
Grecian  girls.  But  I  suppose  from  your  stilted 
style  of  talk  that  my  poor  Raphael's  widow  is 
not  a  nervous  little  fool  like  Anne  Page,  but  a 
girl  of  steel  like  me  and  the  Panther.  You  say 
her  grandfather  has  probably  told  her  all  about 
it  before  this.  Well,  let  me  go  over  there — 
come  mth  me  if  you  like — and  let  us  explain  to 
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her  the  state  of  affaks,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
for  her  and  her  child.  Poor  old  Raphael !  Poor 
dear  old  boy!  He  saved  me  from  a  horrible 
life,  and  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  stick  to  his  wife 
and  child.     And  I  ^vill. 

Stephen.  You  are  a  dear  little  girl,  Isola,  and 
I  think  you  have  made  a  wise  proposal.  But 
there  are  lots  of  difficulties.  How  are  we  to 
keep  your  father  and  uncle  quiet  meanwhile  ? 
And  suppose  poor  little  FiordiKsa's  child  is  just 
born. 

Isola.  I  must  talk  to  Claudia.  My  father  is  a 
dutiful  old  gentleman,  and  will  do  exactly  what 
I  tell  him,  and  I  expect  the  Panther  can  manage 
my  imcle  Ralph.  I'll  go  and  speak  to  her  at 
once,  and  then  come  back  and  tell  you. 

*  ******* 

Away  sped  Isola  from  the  pavilion  on  her 
errand  of  peace.  As  she  crossed  the  pleasant 
garden,  Stephen  said  to  himself — 

"  By  Jove,  that  girl's  a  trump  !" 

Not  a  poetic  way  of  expressing  the  admiration 
which  he  felt  for  her  courage  and  promptitude 
and  loyalty,  but  an  emphatic  one. 
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Meanwhile  Isola  went  to  Claudia,  and  told 
her  what  she  had  learnt  from  Stephen,  but 
Claudia  was  not  so  ready  to  support  pacific  mea- 
sures as  her  cousin  expected.  She  thought  but 
little  of  Raphael's  wife  and  child  in  comparison 
with  Raphael  himself.  She  was  not  disposed  to 
forgive  his  murderer — the  less  so  because  Ra- 
phael had  evidently  intended  to  return  to  Fior- 
dilisa.  If  he  had  fallen  in  fair  fight  with  Hudson 
or  Morfill,  his  sister  would  have  uncomplainingly 
accepted  the  disaster  :  but  to  be  stabbed  in  his 
bed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  not  wronged  was 
too  terrible  a  fate. 

But  Isola's  earnest  pleading  induced  Claudia 
to  give  way  a  little.  She  would  not  at  present 
set  her  father  on  the  track  of  the  assassin.  When 
the  old  man  awoke  from  his  momentary  stupor, 
lie  would  be  athirst  for  revenge,  and  if  he  set 
the  French  police  at  work,  Angelo  Montalti  would 
soon  be  hunted  to  the  death.  She  would  do  her 
best  to  quiet  him,  while  Isola  crossed  to  Corsica 
and  judged  for  herself. 

Next  there  was  the  old  Wolf — with  him  his 
daughter  had  little  difficulty.     Furious  he  was 
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certainly  when  he  heard  her  story,  but  he  agreed 
\vith  her  that  it  would  be  well  to  seek  Raphael's 
wife  before  resorting  to  decisive  measures,  and 
he  also  promised  to  curb  his  brother's  impetuosity. 
So  Palliser's  yacht  was  again  in  requisition. 

They  who  read  the  best  modern  poetry  will 
well  remember  a  noble  passage  in  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's "  Tiistram  and  Iseult  " — 

■'■  The  calm  sea  shines,  loose  hang  the  vessel's  sails, 
Before  us  are  the  sweet  green  fields  of  Wales, 
And  overhead  the  cloudy  sky  of  May  ; 
Ah!  would  I  were  in  those  green  fields  at  play, 
Not  pent  on  shipboard  this  delicious  day. 
Tristram,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  courtesy 
Reach  me  my  golden  cup  that  stands  by  thee, 
And  pledge  me  in  it  first  for  courtesy. 
Ha  !  dost  thou  start  ?  are  thy  lips  blanched  like  mine  ? 
Child,  'tis  no  water  this,  'tis  poisoned  wine ! 
Iseult!     .     .     ." 

Oh,  delicious  picture  of  love  upon  the  summer 
sea  !  What  though  the  delight  was  brief — the 
philtre  bitter — the  future  filled  with  soitow  ?  As 
the  Seagull  A^dnged  her  way  across  the  sea  of 
Tarchon  she  left  behind  her  death  and  grief  and 
madness  ....  while  for  aught  her  voy- 
agers knew  there  might  be  death  and  madness 
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mingled  also  with  the  grief  that  they  must  en- 
counter upon  Isola  Rossa's  coral-stained  sea- 
marge.  But  between  two  griefs  there  shone  an 
immortal  joy.  Between  the  sanguine  stain  ol 
Sorrento  and  the  lurid  redness  that  seemed  to 
hover  above  the  Corsican  coast  there  interposed 
a  rosier  hue — the  purple  light  of  love,  the  flush 
of  the  daughter  of  foam,  ore  floridulo  nitens.  For 
Isola  loved  Stephen,  and  when  in  the  soft  even- 
tide the  yacht  passed  the  straits  just  as  the 
twinkling  lights  began  to  flash  from  the  fanali 
of  Longo  Sardo  and  picturesque  Bonifazio, 
Isola's  strange  beauty  seemed  to  Stephen  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  Hesperus,  rising  above 
Caprera,  looked  down  upon  a  love  scene. 

"  Very  unfeeling  to  think  about  such  things 
when  the  young  woman's  cousin  was  lying  mur- 
dered at  Sorrento.  Very  improper,  /  say ; — 
though  he  was  such  a  wicked  young  man  they 
might  have  had  some  respect  for  his  memory.  It 
ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  them." 

My  dear  Mrs.  Grundy,  your  view  is  a  highly 
decorous  one.  But  youth  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
'-  Love  will  find  out  the  way,"  as  the  old  song 
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says.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  the  multitudinous 
miseries  of  human  life  would  soon  be  too  much 
for  us — bearing  us  down  and  destroying  the 
beauty  of  existence  as  a  mighty  army  of  locusts 
destroys  the  verdure  of  a  province.  What  wish 
does  one  of  the  most  charming  of  living  poets 
express  to  his  little  daughter  ? — 

"  And  place  not  a  stone  to  distinguish  my  name, 
For  strangers  to  see  and  discuss, 
But  come  with  your  lover,  as  these  lovers  came, 
And  talk  to  him  sweetly  of  us." 

True  love  may  well  keep  tryst  by  the  grassy 
mounds  which  tell  of  love. 

I  do  not  know  what  Stephen  whispered  in 
Isola  Branscombe's  ear  as  he  sat  beside  her  on 
the  deck  of  PalUser's  yacht,  while  that  famous 
yachtsman  was  gone  below  for  some  champagne. 
I  do  know  that  when  she  lifted  towards  him 
her  beautiful  flushed  face,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

The  mystic  question  has  been  asked  by  man 
of  woman  in  a  myriad  different  ways.  None 
pleasanter,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Coleridge's  lyrical 
interrogation  beside  the  ruined   tower  in    the 
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moonlight,  when  the  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
the  rich  and  balmy  eve,  were  too  much  for 
guileless  Genevieve.  But  if,  with  Coleridge's 
power,  I  could  depict  the  flying  yacht  passing 
those  magical  straits,  cutting  the  phosphores- 
cent waters  whose  sparkling  sapphire  borrowed 
multitudinous  colours  from  the  sunset  glow, 
while  Stephen's  arm  encircled  Isola's  dainty 
waist,  and  Isola's  ever-varying  eyes  were  filled 
with  tenderer  meaning  than  they  had  ever 
known  before  ....  and  Isola's  houchette  cora- 
line  tempted  Stephen's  loving  lips  ....  I  think 
the  scene  would  be  quite  as  pleasant.  Un- 
luckily we  are  not  all  poets  of  the  first  force. 

And  as  sweetness  is  unutterably  sweet  be- 
tween two  bitternesses — as  April  perfumes  in 
hot  Junes  burned  are  more  delicious,  because 
then  winter  separates  summer  from  summer — so 
this  brief  love-passage  was  all  the  more  divine 
in  that  sad  events  preceded  it,  and  none  knew 
how  sad  were  to  be  the  events  which  should 
follow  it. 

What  words  passed  ?  Who  knows  ?  Words 
such    as    Catullus    whispered    to   Lesbia,   and 
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Shakespeare  to  the  lady  of  his  sonnets.  Mr. 
Tennyson  works  out  the  love-problem  very 
mmutely  in  Maud,  but  he  wisely  shii'ks  the  su- 
preme moment.  "  I  must  tell  her,  or  die,"  ex- 
claims his  hero  in  his  sixteenth  spasm,  and  the 
eager  reader  turns  the  page  to  find  out  how  he 
does  it,  and  discovers — what  ?  ^Vhy,  a  request 
to  "  the  red  man's  babe,  to  leap,  beyond  the 
sea,"  because  the  faultily  faultless  creature  has 
accepted  him.  But  what  he  said  .  .  .  and 
what  she  replied  .  .  .  will  never  be  known  to 
mortals. 

Neither  will  what  Stephen  said  to  Isola  and 
Isola  to  Stephen.  But  when  Seagull  Palliser 
came  on  deck  with  champagne  bottles  under  his 
arm,  and  a  mighty  silver  goblet  in  his  hand, 
they  twain  pledged  one  another  silently. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


VOCERO. 


n  REGOROVIUS,  most  poetic  of  travellers, 
^  describes  the  extreme  melancholy  of  Corsi- 
can  song.  "I  had  hardly,"  he  says,  "fallen 
asleep  in  my  little  locanda,  when  I  was  wakened 
by  the  sound  of  a  guitar  and  singing  in  many 
parts.  They  played  and  sang  for  perhaps  an 
hour  in  the  still  night,  before  my  house.  It  was 
in  honour  of  a  young  lady  who  lived  there; 
they  sang  first  a  serenata,  and  then  voceros,  or 
dirges.  How  strange!  the  song  with  which 
they  serenaded  a  young  girl  was  a  dirge,  and 
the  very  serenata  sounded  as  mournful  as  a 
voceroJ^ 

They  are  a  strange  people,  these  Corsicans. 
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They  see  more  of  the  Death  Angel  than  most 
races  of  men.  He  moves  among  them  a  visible 
presence.  He  writes  an  autograph  of  blood  up- 
on their  island-cliffs ;  and  familiar  as  they  are 
^^^th  death  in  its  most  terrible  and  sudden  forms, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  vocero  is  their  favourite 
form  of  poetry. 

The  death  of  a  Corsican  is  followed  by  a  loud 
lament — the  grido — from  liis  relations  around 
his  bed.  Then  the  body  is  laid  on  a  table,  the 
tola,  agamst  the  wall  ....  a  man  being  dress- 
ed m  antique  Etrurian  fashion,  a  maiden  in 
white,  an  old  woman  in  black,  a  married  woman 
in  parti-coloured  vesture.  They  watch  beside 
the  tola  all  night,  lamenting,  burning  a  fire.  In 
the  early  morning  comes  the  scirrata — a  vast 
crowd  of  lamenters.  The  women  plunge  into  a 
wild  pantomime  of  grief — a  dance  of  death, 
whose  only  pauses  come  from  extreme  weari- 
ness. A  young  voceratrice  leads  the  funeral 
song,  which  is  almost  always  the  production  of 
the  moment.  Its  form  is  invariable,  terza  rima, 
vvath  trochaic  rhythm,  so  that  improvisation  is 
not   difficult ;  and,   when  the   prima  voceratrice 
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pauses,  the  whole  wild  chorus  of  women  burst 
in  with 

"Ahi,  ahi,  ahi !" 

in  long  drawn  ululation.  The  voceri  which  have 
grown  into  a  literature  are  full  of  power  and 
pathos;  and  the  sole  fault  which  I  find  with  Mr. 
Russell  Martineau,  translator  of  the  Corsica  of 
Gregorovius,  is  that — not  being  a  poet — he  has 
ventui-ed  on  quasi-poetic  versions  of  those  voceri. 

The  Seagull  ran  into  the  harbour  of  Isola 
Rossa,  early  in  the  morning. 

The  song  of  the  voceratrici  was  audible  fi'om 
the  Casa  Montalti.  Neither  Langton  nor  Palli- 
ser  knew  the  meaning  of  the  mournful  dirge 
which  swept  across  the  waters.  Isola  had  gone 
below  at  Ajaccio,  where  her  companions  had 
business  ashore,  and  so  was  asleep  on  their  arri- 
val. 

Stephen  landed  alone,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Casa  Montalti.  He  entered  its  chief  room,  hot 
and  stifling  after  the  fresh  breeze  on  the  schoon- 
er's deck.  The  tola  was  there ;  on  the  tola^ 
dressed  almost  in  white,  but  with  a  few  black 
patches  here  and  there,  lay  the  corpse  of  Fiordi- 
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lisa  Branscombe,  beautiful  in  death.  The  wo- 
men of  the  scirrata  were  whirling  in  a  wild 
dance  as  he  came  forward.  Suddenly,  with  mi- 
raculous simultaneity,  they  fell  as  if  crushed  in- 
to a  sitting  posture  ;  their  heads  buried  between 
their  knees,  their  amis  above  then'  heads.  One 
only,  younger  than  Fiord ilisa,  and  almost  as 
lovely,  burst  into  the  vocero — 

'"  •  Where?'  he  cries  to  the  bloody  isle — 
'  Where?'  he  cries  to  the  coral  beach — 
'  Where  shall  I  meet  my  mother's  smile  ? 

"  '  Who  of  my  father's  strength  will  teach  ? 
Surely  he  was  a  hero  stern.' 
Vainly,  alas  !  those  lips  beseech — 

"  Vainly  ever  the  boy  must  yearn. 
Dead  in  his  bed  the  father  lies. 
Dead  his  mother  ye  now  discern. 

"  Baby  boy,  with  thy  father's  eyes — 
Woe  !  for  revenge  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
Never  shalt  wield  the  steel  that  flies 

"  Straight  to  the  heart  that  orphaned  thee ! 
Baby  boy,  with  thy  father's  eyes  ! 
Chief  of  thy  mother's  blood  was  he. 

''  Ahi  ahi !  ahi !" 

Thus   went   on   the   interminable   vocero,     of 
which  I  have  striven  to  give  a  brief  example  in 
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English.  Stephen  listened  sadly  till  the  impas- 
sioned young  voceratrice,  wearied  by  her  wild 
song,  sank  suddenly  down  among  her  chorus. 
He  had  not  much  to  learn. 

Angelo  Montalti  had  come  back  to  Isola  Ros- 
sa  proclaiming  himself  the  avenger  of  blood. 
But  his  dread  deed  had  not  reached  the  ears  of 
Fiordilisa.  She  was  dying  when  he  returned — 
dying  from  weakness — ^having  given  birth  to  a 
son.  She  did  not  see  her  grandfather,  heard 
nothing  of  his  story,  passed  calmly  into  another 
world  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  husband.  All 
that  she  had  strength  to  say  had  reference  to 
her  boy. 

"  Name  him  Raphael." 

Well  had  the  voceratrice  told  of  this  young 
new-comer's  having  his  father's  eyes.  To 
Stephen  it  seemed  that  the  Seraph's  weird 
glance  had  issued  from  those  baby  orbs.  And 
the  women  told  him  that  the  child  must  have 
been  born  almost  at  the  very  moment  that,  ac- 
cording to  Angelo's  narrative,  Raphael  was 
slain.  Stephen  was  a  dreamer,  you  know,  and 
had  a  predisposition  to  believe  in  metempsycho- 
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sis.  Had  Raphael  already  commenced  a  second 
career  in  the  person  of  his  newborn  son  ?  The 
idea  caused  him  to  shudder.  There  was  some- 
thing uncanny  about  Raphael ;  but  Raphael  re- 
appearing as  a  baby  would  be  dreadful.  He 
did  not  half  like  the  look  of  this  young  Brans- 
combe. 

"WTiere  was  Angelo?  He  had  gone  to  the 
macchia,  after  telling  the  people  of  Isola  Rossa 
what  he  had  done.  Of  course,  knowing  human 
nature  only  in  its  special  form  of  Corsican  na- 
ture, he  assumed  that  Raphael's  relations  would 
immediately  vow  vendetta  against  him,  and  hunt 
him  down  mercilessly.  Consequently  he  fled  at 
once  into  the  wild  forests  about  Mount  Patro, 
prepared  to  live  by  the  fusile  if  needful. 

So  there  were  Raphael  and  Fiordilisa  dead 
and  Angelo  in  his  old  days  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  none  to  inherit  the  Montalti  property 
save  this  little  creature,  who,  in  Stephen's  eyes, 
seemed  preternaturally  sagacious — a  miniature 
edition  of  the  Seraph.  Well,  what  was  he, 
Stephen Langton,  to  do?  He  must  act,  evidently, 
as  Raphael's  representative.  He  must  see  what 

VOL.  III.  S 
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arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  young 
heir  of  the  Branscombes  of  Branscombe.  This 
was  an  important  matter.  To  him  would  come 
a  great  estate  in  England ;  he  must  not  be  left 
to  a  mere  Corsican  education. 

Well,  he  would  talk  to  Isola  about  it. 

Again,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring  old  Angelo 
Montalti  home  again.  The  old  man  doubtless 
would  despise  a  race  so  mild  that  their  yomig 
chief  might  be  slain  ....  and  no  vendetta. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Devil  Branscombe  or 
the  Wolf  could,  in  their  present  temper,  get 
hold  of  the  venerable  Corsican,  there  would  be  a 
pretty  swift  end  of  him.  Still,  Stephen  thought 
it  best  to  bring  him  home  again,  and  resolved 
to  send  in  search  of  him  as  early  as  possible. 

Soundly  had  Isola  slept  in  the  small  but 
daintily-appointed  cabin  of  Palliser's  j^acht. 
When  she  awoke  it  wanted  scarce  an  hour  of 
noon,  when  she  emerged  from  the  snowy 
drapery  of  her  narrow  couch  she  felt  a  strange 
inexplicable  sense  of  happiness.  For  the  moment, 
so  sound  had  been  her  dreamless  sleep,  she  for- 
got where  she  was.  .  .  .     What  had  happened  ? 
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Whj  was  she  so  happy '?  ^Vliy  was  she  in  so 
quaint  a  chamber  ? 

She  arose  and  looked  from  a  tiny  window. 
Over  the  cahn  sunlit  sea  she  beheld  Isola  Rossa 
— the  little  town  carved  upon  the  Grecian  urn, 
which  Keats  had  made  immortal — so  still  and 
silent,  so  unravished  a  bride  of  quietness,  that 
you  might  well  suppose  it  a  mere  pictm-e,  the 
work  of  some  magical  artist.  Truly,  it  looked 
all  unlike  the  home  of  the  wild  passion  that 
drove  Angelo  Montalti  vnih  murderous  poniard 
across  the  Tyrrhene  Sea — or  of  the  fierce  la- 
mentations and  clamorous  music  which  all  that 
morning  had  surged  around  Fiordilisa's  coi*pse. 
It  was  a  pictiu'e  of  tranquillity.  Isola  threw 
open  the  window,  and  hihaled  the  soft  low 
wiad,  and  feasted  her  eyes  upon  that  strangely 
silent  shore,  where  not  a  human  creature  seemed 
to  dwell. 

Ah !  she  knew  now  where  she  was  .  .  .  She 
knew  why  she  was  so  happy.  Never,  never, 
never  could  she  forget  the  magical  Straits  of 
Bonifazio.  The  bouchetie  coraline  gave  a  delicious 
little  pout  as  she  thought  of  it.      If  Stephen 
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could  have  seen !  Why,  was  not  that  Stephen 
m  the  stern  of  the  SeagulTs  boat,  just  putting  off 
from  shore  ? — and  here  she  was  en  chemise  !  She 
had  not  thought  of  dressmg  yet.  She  rushed 
to  the  fair  water  in  the  great  hip-bath,  and 
there  resulted  a  considerable  splasliuig. 

We  are  not  Actaeons,  gentle  reader,  nor  do 
we  resemble  Musidora's  lover  in  Mr.  Thomson's 
Seasons.  So  it  need  only  be  recorded  that 
beautiful  little  Isola  was  on  deck — as  fresh 
as  paint — ^in  time  to  receive  Stephen  when  he 
came  on  board.  I  need  not  say  that  she  had 
made  the  most  charming  toilette  possible  in  a 
small  schooner  yacht.  But  her  bright  eyes,  and 
half-parted  lips,  and  rose-flushed  cheeks  were 
worth  more  than  the  most  coquette  falhala  in  the 
world.     Stephen  was  a  lucky  dog  beyond  doubt. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Isola's  advice  to 
Stephen  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs  coin- 
cided with  what  Stephen  had  devised.  Surely 
if  they  were  not  now,  they  never  would  be  of 
one  mind.  Search  was  made  for  Angelo,  in  the 
first  instance.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  him. 
At  a  patriarchal  age,  the  noble  Corsican  was 
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not  so  sm-efooted  as  in  Lis  hot  youth,  when 
Pasquale  Paoli  was  ruler  of  Corsica ;  and  he  had 
unhappily  lost  his  way  on  the  outsku'ts  of  the 
Monte  Rotondo,  and  fallen  over  a  precipice  of 
the  Frate.  He  was  recognized  at  once  by  those 
w^ho  found  the  body,  for  the  chief  of  the  Mon- 
talti  was  well  known  from  Corte  to  Cape  Corso. 
And  so  there  was  another  vocero  in  Isola  Rossa. 
If  I  were  writing  a  poem  instead  of  a  novel,  I 
would  strive  to  bring  before  my  readers  the 
wild  scene  of  lamentations  when  the  Scirrata 
came  a  second  time  to  the  Casa  Montalti.  But 
this  present  generation  of  readers  likes  not 
fimeral  celebrations.  Deaths  as  many  as  you 
please,  and  as  strange  in  their  form  .  .  .  but  do 
not  invite  us  to  the  funerals.  "Who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  mourn,  when  the  puppet  of  modern  ro- 
mance— the  novelist's  doll — is  hurled  over  a 
cliff,  or  stabbed  in  his  bed,  or  otherwise  done 
away  with  ?  If  you  had  created  men  and  women, 
says  the  reader,  you  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hm-ry 
to  kill  them.  I  think  the  reader  is  right.  There 
shall  be  no  murder  or  sudden  death  in  my  next 
story. 
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Seagull  Palliser  was  despatched  in  his  yacht 
to  Sorrento,  to  carry  the  news  to  Ralph  and  Mar- 
maduke  Branscombe.  It  was  an  unpleasant 
errand,  but  Palliser  was  a  good  fellow ;  besides, 
he  carried  his  information  m  copious  epistles 
from  Stephen  and  Isola  to  the  two  old  gentle- 
men and  Claudia.  And  the  result  of  his  embassy 
was,  that  Ralph  and  Marmaduke — but  not 
Claudia — returned  in  the  Seagull,  and  saw  Ste- 
phen and  Isola  married  by  the  same  priest  who 
had  joined  together  Raphael  and  Fiordilisa.  It 
was  not  so  joyous  a  wedding  ;  but  it  had  some 
promise  of  happiness,  nevertheless. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TEN  YEARS  AFTER. 

rpHE  cathedral  city  of  Idlecliester  is  as  pleasant 
-*-  every  whit  as  when  we  visited  it  last,  ten 
years  ago.  The  new  Bishop  is  more  respected 
than  liis  predecessor,  if  not  so  popular.  A  pre- 
late with  no  definite  opinions,  and  a  gay  young 
wife,  and  a  predilection  for  good  dinners,  is  like- 
ly to  be  more  popular  than  a  bachelor  Bishop  with 
very  definite  opinions,  mdeed,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  epigram.  But  Bishop  Whiter  has 
done  good  work  in  his  diocese,  and  has  led  the 
Church  Militant  ^vith  great  effect  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Pert  young  peers  who  think  it  fine 
to  let  off"  fluent  flippancies  against  the  Church 
of  England,  are  in  the  habit  of  selectmg  nights 
when  the  Bishop  of  Idlechester  is  absent.     They 
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are  as  much  afraid  of  liim  as  were  the  mauvais 
sujets  of  Kingsleat  Grammar  School.  "The 
severe  Winter  "  cuts  as  keenly  as  ever. 

Old  Langton  the  tanner  has  been  dead  some 
years.  He  died  insolvent,  so  that  Stephen  deiived 
little  profit  from  the  will  which  made  him  his 
grandfather's  sole  heir.  The  present  occupant 
of  the  tanyard  is  a  scientific  tanner ;  precious 
little  oak  bark  does  he  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather ;  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
supreme  civilization  which  produces  shams  which 
surpass  the  origmal,  and  extracts  exquisite 
colours  from  gas  refuse,  and  delicious  odours 
from  ordure.  The  wearers  of  boots  may  have 
cause  to  regret  this  scientific  tannmg,  but  let 
the  lovers  of  the  oak  tree  rejoice.  Still  there  is 
"nothing  like  leather"  ...  for  wearing  out. 
Wliat  has  become  of  all  the  young  Langtons  I 
know  not.  Turned  commercial  travellers,  pro- 
bably. It  was  their  apparent  destiny.  Aunt 
Harriet  lives  in  a  cottage  in  the  subm-bs  of  the 
city,  receiving  an  annuity  from  Stephen,  and 
devoting  herself  with  genial  perseverance  to  the 
education   of  servant  girls.     She  has  but  one 
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ancilla  at  a  time,  but  she  seldom  keeps  her 
beyond  a  week.  The  unhappy  young  woman 
can  by  no  chance  do  anything  right.  Aunt 
Harriet  has  no  patience  with  such  hussies. 

Dr.  Winter  was  succeeded  in  the  head  mas- 
tersliip  of  Kmgsleat  Grammar  School  by  his  se- 
cond master,  a  very  dull  man  indeed.  Yet  the 
school  flourishes  as  to  numbers,  though  its  pu- 
pils don't  take  honours.  That  this  poor,  stout, 
fussy,  incapable  Corfe,  whom  Dr.  Winter  con- 
tiimed  in  his  position  as  second  master  from 
sheer  pity,  should  be  permitted  to  destroy  the 
renown  of  Kingsleat  school,  is  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  episcopal  flesh,  and  it  were  vain  to  waste 
Greek  epigrams  on  Corfe,  who  couldn't  construe 
them  ...  or  understand  them  if  translated. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  is  still  the  librarian  of  the  fa- 
mous Kingsleat  Library.  The  other  day  the 
Duke  of  Axminster  was  in  Berlin,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

The  Duke,  a  thorough-paced  aristocrat,  would 
believe  in  nothing  till  it  had  received  aristo- 
cratic patronage.  He  assumed  that  there  was 
something  in  poetry,  when  Lord  Byron  conde- 
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scended  to  write  it.  Your  Wordsworths  and 
Rogerses  might  have  gone  on  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  and  his  Grace  wonld  not  have  read 
them.  If  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Earl  of  Derby 
translating  tlie  "  Iliad,"  he  would  have  patron- 
ised Homer.  When  a  Bunsen  talked  of  the 
early  monarchs  of  Egypt,  the  Duke  was  affably 
interested.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  also  sur- 
prised. 

"  When  I  go  to  England,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
"  one  of  my  first  visits  will  be  to  a  place  called 
Kingsleat.     Do  you  know  it  V 

"  I  have  a  residence  close  to  it." 

"  Ah,  then,  you  may  know  a  Mr.  Lonsdale,  per- 
haps. He  corresponds  with  me.  He  has  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  these  subjects.  I  wish  he 
would  publish  his  theories.  I  shall  go  to  sit  at 
his  feet  and  drink  in  his  wisdom." 

"  Gad,"  thought  the  Duke,  "  Winter  saved  me 
from  making  a  greater  mistake  than  I  imagined." 

But  Mr.  Lonsdale  never  published  his  theories, 
being  well  content  that  they  should  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  system  of  an  expounder  far  more  in- 
fluential than  himself. 
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The  fine  old  Manor-house  of  Branscombe  has 
been  restored  and  superbly  ftu-nished,  and  is  in- 
deed the  chief  show-place  of  the  country.  But 
the  head  of  the  house  never  dwelt  there.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  son  was  too  much  for  him. 
There  was  no  work  of  revenge  for  him  to  do, 
for  the  assassin  was  dead.  He  saw  his  son's  son, 
but  took  little  interest  in  liim ;  and,  within  a 
year  of  Raphael's  death,  the  old  man  lay  beside 
him  at  Sorrento. 

But  Marmaduke  was  determined  to  see  the 
old  place  fitly  restored.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
it  with  extreme  energy.  He  also  took  the 
amplest  legal  precautions  to  secure  the  estates, 
now  free  fi'om  mortgages,  to  Raphael's  son — 
and,  failing  him,  to  the  male  issue  of  Stephen 
and  Isola.  The  young  Raphael  was  left  to  Ste- 
phen Langton's  sole  guardianship.  When  he 
!iad  made  these  arrangements,  and  seen  the 
Manor-house  in  a  perfect  state  of  restoration, 
the  old  Wolf  suddenly  disappeared,  giving  no 
clue  to  his  whereabouts. 

Mr.  Page's  quiet  residence  in  Idlechester,  with 
its  dainty  gardens,  was  inhabited  by  two  ladies. 
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You  might  see  them  walking  together  in  those 
exquisite  avenues  of  colom-  and  perfume  where 
Stephen  Langton  had  in  his  boyhood  led  en- 
chanted hours.  The  elder  of  them  was  strange  to 
look  upon — strange,  yet  beautiful.  Abundant 
tresses  had  she  upon  her  shapely  head,  but  every 
hair  was  white  as  snow.  The  dark  eyes,  in  which 
had  burned  the  flame  of  love,  of  wrath,  of  dis- 
dain, were  luminous  still ;  but  in  their  depths 
dwelt  a  tranquil  melancholy,  a  divine  pity  for 
her  companion. 

And  her  companion  also  was  exquisite  in 
beauty,  but  when  you  looked  upon  her  eyes  you 
saw  no  meaning  there.  Their  light  was  quench- 
ed. All  through  the  long  years  of  her  death  in 
life,  never  again  would  a  recognising  glance 
flash  from  those  sweet  brown  eyes  which  Ste- 
phen Langton  loved  of  yore.  What  had  chanced 
to  the  soul  to  which  that  beautiful  body  was 
now  a  prison,  a  mansion  no  longer  ?  Claudia 
could  not  guess.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther any  memory  of  the  past,  any  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  was  possessed  by  this 
stricken  creature.     The  sensuous  enjoyment  of 
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the  summer  garden,  of  the  winter  fireside,  she 
seemed  to  feel :  but  she  spoke  seldom,  and  only 
once  or  twice  diu-ing  Claudia's  sisterly  tendence 
of  her  did  she  break  through  the  even  tenor  of 
her  life.  Only  once  or  twice,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  had  sprung  fi-om  her  bed,  and  torn  away 
her  night-dress  with  trembling  hands,  moaning — 

''His  blood!     His  blood r 

Claudia  tended  her  with  pitiful  remorseful  ten- 
dence. She  gave  up  her  life  to  her  cousin. 
When  Raphael  died,  and  Stephen  wedded  Isola, 
the  Panther  resigned  her  passionate  pursuit  of 
excitement.  She  took  sweet  Anne  Page  away 
to  England,  with  Morfill's  fall  consent,  and 
dwelt  with  her  in  the  old  Idlechester  house,  and 
lived  a  very  tranquil,  very  solitary  life.  She 
did  daily,  hourly  penance  for  the  past.  There 
were  men  of  the  world  and  women  of  fashion  in 
London  who  still  remembered  the  renown  of  the 
Panther — her  beauty  and  daring  and  caprice; 
but  Miss  Branscombe,  of  Idlechester,  was  only 
known  for  her  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  the  re- 
tired life  which  she  led  with  her  imbecile  cousin. 
Few  visitors  had  she   save  her  Uncle  Walter, 
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whose  decaying  years  found  their  chief  solace  in 
intercourse  with  the  niece  once  so  wild  and  now 
so  calm  :  for  his  daughter  had  deserted  him  to 
become  Lady  Superior  of  a  Protestant  nunnery, 
and  the  Rector  was  left  alone.  As  to  Humphrey 
Morfill,  he  went  back  to  his  profession  with 
double  energy.  He  is  now  Solicitor-General 
and  M.  P.  for  Idlechester,  and  occasionally  passes 
the  recess  with  his  luicle,  the  Bishop,  who  for- 
gave him  when  he  saw  his  terrible  punishment. 
Sir  Humphrey  may  probably  take  his  seat  on 
the  Woolsack  as  Lord  Kingsleat  one  of  those 
days. 


Stephen  Langton  accepted  the  charge  of  Ra- 
phael Branscombe's  son.  The  boy  was  half 
English,  half  Corsican.  Stephen  decided  that 
he  should  pass  his  early  boyhood  at  least  amid 
the  Homeric  simplicity  of  his  native  island. 
Stephen  determined  to  dwell  at  the  Casa  Mon- 
talti — to  explore  the  whole  romantic  island — to 
make  Raphael's  son  a  daring  boatman,  a  resolute 
swimmer,  a  strong-lunged  and  sure-footed  moun- 
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taineer.  For  himself,  he  would  give  liis  leisure 
to  literature — would  write  a  history  of  Corsica, 
or  an  epic  with  Pasquale  Paoli  as  hero,  or  a 
drama  with  Napoleon  as  protagonist. 

Upon  the  coral-tmged  sands  of  Isola  Rossa 
behold  a  pleasant  group,  gazmg  on  the  sapphire 
sea,  and  waiting  for  the  Fantasia,  a  good  sea- 
boat  still,  which  has  gone  round  to  Ajaccio  for  the 
letters  and  parcels  by  the  Marseilles  mail.  Ste- 
phen is  the  most  prominent  figure,  bronzed, 
bearded,  broad-shouldered,  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  life,  widely  changed  from  the  fair-haired  boy 
who  loitered  in  the  Idlechester  gardens  with 
sweet  Anne  Page.  Isola  looks  matronly,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  a  very  dainty  presentment  of 
matronhood  ;  and  how  sparkles  still  her  silver 
laughter,  how  deliciously  she  sings  voceri  at  sun- 
set for  the  cliildren's  delight!  For  there  are 
children.  Not  only  Raphael's  wild  and  way- 
ward boy — but  a  couple  of  other  young  rascals, 
Stephen  and  Claude,  and  a  pretty  little  girl  just 
five  years  old,  who  was  fantastically  christened 
Isola  Rossa,  and  who  had  done  her  utmost  to 
deserve  the  appellation  by  growing  liair  whose 
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colour  would  fill  Millais  or  Leightonwith  ecstasy. 
Barefooted  and  bareheaded,  these  merry  young 
Corsicans  play  upon  the  ruddy-veined  sand,  while 
Stephen  smokes  his  cigar  and  dreams,  and  Isola 
calmly  drinks  in  the  evermore  magical  beauty  of 
the  familiar  scene. 

There  was  in  Stephen  Langton's  temperament 
a  touch  of  Goethe's  artistic  enjoying,  with  the 
belief  (Homeric  but  anti-Tennysonian)  that  man 
is  superior  to  woman.  "  The  reduction  of  the 
masculine  character  to  insignificance  "  is,  as  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale  remarks  {Historical  Studies,  p. 
174,  note),  the  "  first  peculiarity  "  of  Tennyson, 
and  doubtless  tends  to  that  "  enormous  popu- 
larity" (among  women  and  effeminate  men) 
which  his  works  have  attained.  But  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's is  not  a  true  view  of  human  nature.  Ste- 
phen, however,  while  he  had  the  Goethe  capa- 
city for  sensuous  enjoyment  and  for  Homeric 
simplicity,  had  not  passed  in  Corsica  these  ten 
delicious  years  without  frequent  desu-es  for 
some  interruption  of  the  divine  monotone — 
"  something  craggy  to  break  upon,"  as  Byron 
called  it.     A  long  catenation  of  similar  events 
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is  apt  to  become  intolerable — even  though  each 
event  be  pleasant — even  though  you  live  like 
Laertes  of  old  in  a  divine  island  like  Corsica, 
Avith  a  wife  as  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  the  most 
poetic  imagination  can  conceive,  and  with  sturdy 
Corsican  boys  whom  you  teach  to  swim  and  row 
and  climb  and  speak  the  truth  and  reverence 
God  and  read  Hamlet  and  the  Odyssey  in  the 
original,  and  a  charming  baby  girl,  elf,  witch,  fairy, 
embryo  woman,  whom  you  leave  to  her  mother 
to  teach  what  she  \vill.  So  Stephen  found  him- 
self now  and  then  longing  for  a  change,  and 
would  perhaps  have  welcomed  a  temporary 
change  for  the  worse.  The  dwellers  in  Olympus 
may  know  content,  but  to  us  articulate-speaking 
mortals  it  is  not  given. 

Besides,  Stephen  Langton  was  too  thorough 
an  Englishman  to  satisfy  himself  with  Goethe's 
segment  of  the  sphere  of  life.  He  often  felt 
very  strongly  that  there  must  be  duties  for  him 
to  do  at  home.  Echoes,  rare  and  remote,  of  the 
life  in  England — which  in  his  heart  he  deemed 
the  noblest  life  liveable  among  men — came  to  him 
across  land  and  sea.  Seldom  arrived  the  mail 
VOL.  III.  T 
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without  bringing  him  some  new  impulse  thither- 
ward. This  faineant  life  shamed  him  now  and 
then.  Besides,  there  were  these  boys  to  educate 
— young  Raphael,  ten  years  old,  keen  as  a  fal- 
con, with  all  his  father's  spirit,  and  all  the  stern 
resolve  of  the  Montalti,  inheritor  of  two  destinies, 
was  fit  for  Eton  now.  The  other  youngsters 
would  soon  require  a  public  school.  He  was 
silently  ripening  his  determination  to  move  for 
England  as  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Fan- 
tasia, 

The  boat  came  swiftly  round  the  point  at 
last.  Stephen  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  put  his 
glass  to  his  eye.  There  sat  in  the  stern  an 
unexpected  voyager,  a  kingly-throated,  mighty- 
shouldered,  patriarch-bearded  man,  steering  the 
light  craft  through  the  glittering  surf. 

"  Hallo,  Isola,"  said  Stephen,  "  here's  a 
stranger." 

The  boat  was  run  ashore;  the  three  boys, 
waist-deep  in  the  water,  Avere  clamorously 
welcoming  the  new  comer  with 

"  Evviva !  evviva  !  benvenuto  !" 
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Isola,  light-footed  as  a  fawn,  sprang  forward  to 
welcome  .  .  .  her  father. 


Ay,  the  old  Wolf  had  arrived.  Where  had  he 
been  ?  Well,  this  story  is  a  romance  .  .  .  and 
I  doubt  not  the  critics  will  cut  it  up  severely 
for  its  improbabilities,  impossibilities,  absurdi- 
ties .  .  .  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  details 
of  the  old  Wolf's  adventm-es  in  those  ten  years 
it  would  utterly  horrify  those  same  critics. 
From  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  down  to 
dear  Captain  Marryat's  "  Pasha  of  Many  Tales," 
nothing  has  been  recorded  so  incredible  as  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Branscombe's  adventures.  They 
were  told  to  his  grandchildren  by  the  wood  fire 
in  the  great  hall  at  Branscombe,  and  lasted 
many  a  winter  night,  and  I  rather  think  of  col- 
lecting them,  under  the  taking  title  of  ...  . 
''  The  Old  Wolfs  Yarns." 

For,  having  retiu-ned,  with  intent  to  settle 
quietly,  Marmaduke  Branscombe  enforced  upon 
Stephen  Langton  the  importance  of  going  back 
to  England.    Branscombe  ought  to  be  inhabited ; 
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Raphael  the  younger  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
his  coming  career  as  an  Enghsh  squire  of  ancient 
race ;  all  the  boys  ought  to  be  educated ;  ay, 
and  the  younger Isola — Isola  Rossa — ought  to  be 
indoctrinated  in  English  young  lady-hood,  and 
to  be  made  avoid  slang  and  cultivate  hypocrisy. 
This  last  Isola  the  elder  believed  she  would  never 
learn. 

Of  course,  when  everybody  is  very  much  of 
the  same  opinion  there  is  no  difficulty  in  action. 
And,  the  moment  he  had  seriously  entertained 
the  question,  Stephen  began  to  pine  for  England. 
The  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  he  was  just  of 
the  age  to  begin  life  seriously.  After  a  boy- 
hood and  youth  of  adventm-e  and  love,  he  had 
every  chance  of  obtaining  renown  in  his  manhood. 
This  long  isolation  in  Corsica,  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  books  and  dreams,  with  the 
mountains  and  the  Mediterranean  and  poetry, 
would  be  no  bad  preparative  for  an  energetic 
career  in  England.  So  it  was  not  long  before 
the  bells  rang  welcome  in  Kingsleat  and  Idle- 
chester — before  the  old  Wolf  had  found  himself 
a  grim  dark  lair  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
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Manor-house — ^before  Raphael  and  Stephen  and 
Claude  and  Isola  Rosea  were  laughing  on  the 
lawns,  and  romping  with  the  dogs,  and  riding 
the  ponies  of  the  rare  old  place — before  Mrs. 
Langton  was  receiving  the  calls  of  comity  and 
city,  and  Stephen  was  thinking  ..."  What 
next  r 

I  leave  Stephen  Langton  at  Branscombe. 


THE  END. 
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"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is.  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  dravring-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work."" — E.caminer. 

'•  Xo  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  psychologj'  than  Mr.  Dixon"s  book  has  been  pubhshed 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  inteilecrual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  insrructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  '  Spiritual 
"Wives"  wUl  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  inteTesV—Afoniiiig  Post. 

'■  The  subject  of  •  Spiritual  Wives"  is  full  of  deep  interest  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 
Eegarded  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  eviL  and  threatens 
society  with  disintegration.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  religions  life, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
ficance, and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon"s  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  •  Spi- 
ritual "Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  information  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
seciu-ed  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and  the  inner  circle  of  then- 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  facts  have  been  most  careftilly  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  But  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  dehcate  topic  is  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  was 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessary  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  of 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  ability.  The '  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill.  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  ftill  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  desu-e  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject.  Regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  eminently  successful'" — Globe. 

'•  Public  curiosity  is  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  of  Spiritual  "Wives,  and 
these  two  handsome  volumes,  written  in  the  most  vivid,  animated,  and  pictorial  of 
styles,  will  tell  us  all  that  we  need  know  about  them.  It  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  moral  of  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  is  just  what  one  might  expect 
from  a  cultivated  and  high-principled  English  author.  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  a 
difficult  and  delicate  subject  with  great  refinement  and  judgment,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  who  opens  it."" — Star. 

"  Thousands  of  readers  have  been  attracted  to  '  Spiritual  "Wives '  by  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  the  theories  and  facts  are  put  forward.  The  public  will  be  no  longer 
ignorant  of  these  movements,  which  stir  society  like  the  first  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Dixon  accounts  with  perfect  justice  for  the  origin  and  motives  of  the 
singular  movement.  In  these  unhappy  Ebelians  and  blasphemous  Agapemonites 
we  are  bidden  to  discover  the  unquiet  and  disordered  result  of  great  and  earnest 
changes  in  social  view." — Daily  Telfyruph. 

"  We  recommend  to  thoughtfid  persons  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  as  contain- 
ing many  pregnant  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  movements  which  they  chroni- 
cle. A  lithe  and  sinewy  style,  and  a  picturesque  knowledge  of  the  most  attractive 
literary  forms,  enable  Mr.  Dixon  to  make  his  subject  at  once  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  tone  of  the  composition  is  refined  and  pure  to  a  degree.  There  is 
uot  a  coarse  line  or  a  coarse  thought  throughout  the  two  volumes."" — London  Review. 

•'  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the  season — a  book  which  all  thoughtful  men  will 
read  with  absorbed  interest,  and  which  will  scarcely  startle  more  readers  than  it 
charms.  The  Uterary  merit  of  the  book  is  high;  the  style  the  author's  best.""— Z^u/tr. 

"  Mr  Dixon  writes  with  rare  ability,  often  eloquently,  always  enthrallingly,  in 
these  two  volumes  about '  Spiritual  Wives."— -S««. 
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NEW  AMERICA.  By  William  Hepavorth  Dixon. 

SEVENTH  EDITION.   2  vols,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  30s. 

"The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Mormons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  during 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  singular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industry,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  vexed  subjects."— 7'ime5. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer,  and  it  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune season.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  intelligent  and 
lively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society :  and  the  account  of  that  singular 
body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  worli."— Quarterly  Review. 

"There  are  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  ourselves.  The  book  is  really  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  vei-y  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  find  most 
to  interest  him.  "We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes  for  themselves."— *S'a<Mr*<?/  Review. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisfactory 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  narrative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions— germs  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  bright  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccustomed  forms  keep  the  attention  alive 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  nurr a.tixe.''— Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr. Dixon's 
picture  of  Monnon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bible  Commmiists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  every  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  story.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
carry  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America."'- Pos<. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read— and  which  will  most  indubitably  bo 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  alreadyproved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season."— Star. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read." — MacmiUan's  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America."— .4 ZZ  the  Year  Round. 

"In  these  graphic  volumes  Mi*.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  tnithfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length— all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brillmnt  pages  ever  ynitXen.."— Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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THE    LIFE    AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

THOMAS  SLIXGSBY  DUXCOMBE,  late  M.P.  for  Fixsbury. 
By  his  Son,  Thomas  H.  Duncoiibe.  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait. 
30s.  bound. 


"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 
which  will  ruffle  politicians.  Buncombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  darling  of  May- 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  man3'  pleasures,  and  a  hard-working  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  called  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  mark  amongst  the  notabilities  of  London  than  this 
Patrician  Radical,  who  was  Count  d'Orsay's  'Dear  Tommy,'  and  Finsbury"s 
'  Honest  Tom  Duncombe.'  Mr.  Buncombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his 
only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remark- 
able sire." — Athenxum. 

"Mr.  Buncombe's  biography  is  enriched  by  a  store  of  various  anecdote  relating 
to  most  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the  beau  monde  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  fashionable  celebrities  with  whom  he  habitually  associated," — Post. 

"  These  volumes  wUl  gratify  much  curiosity  and  convey  to  all  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  '  Honest  Tom  Buncombe's'  life  and  political  labours.  Mr.  Buncombe's  character 
and  position  were  so  unique  that  a  faithful  portraiture,  chiefly  derived  from  his 
own  papers,  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  writer  discrimin- 
ates amongst  his  fashionable  di-amatis  personsewith  sufficient  judgment,  and  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  sketches,  probably  based  upon  Mr.  Buncombe's  conversa- 
tions, of  the  leaders  of  society  in  his  early  days.  The  book  is  an  honest  one,  and 
will  assist  all  who  read  it  with  judgment  to  master  the  springs  of  poUtical  action 
here  and  on  the  Continent  from  the  Reform  Bill  downwards.''— ,S?ar. 

"  The  life  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water,  a  patron  of 
the  turf  and  the  drama,  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  yet  a  Radical  of  Radicals,  and  the 
patron  of  every  distinguished  or  undistinguished  individual  who  either  had  a 
grievance,  or  who  chose  to  quarrel  with  the  powers  that  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  much  about  it  that  must  be  worth  telling ; 
and  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  it  is  told  with  tact  and  spirit,  and  plentifully  inter- 
mixed with  anecdotes,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season. 
The  history  of  the  various  Whig  Administrations,  from  Earl  Grey's  in  18o0,  to  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  receives  plentiful  illustration  from  these 
volumes ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  for  another  sort  of  reading,  will  find  the 
notabihties  of  fashion  and  the  green-room  sketched  to  the  life,  from  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  to  Mercandotti  and  Vestria ;  so  that  there  is  information 
and  amusement  combined  for  all  Mr.  Buncombe  deserved  to  have  his  life  written, 
and  his  son  has  done  it  well" — United  Service  Mag. 

"  Thomas  Slingsby  Buncombe  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day.  From  his  corre- 
spondence his  son  has  constructed  an  interesting  memoir.  From  the  prominent 
position  among  the  Liberal  party  occupied  by  the  late  member  for  Finsbury,  and 
his  well-known  intimacy  with  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  downwards,  it  was  impossible  that  any  biography  should 
be  tame  and  commonplace.  On  the  whole,  the  events  of  a  life  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sensational  matter  are  treated  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  manner.  A  mass  of 
curious  and  valuable  information,  both  as  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  and  a 
number  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  is  placed  before  us,  and  considerable 
light  is  thrown  on  both  the  political  and  social  historj'  of  the  period.  If  we  took 
exception  to  any  part  of  the  narrative,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Buncombe  has  in  his 
biography  seemed  anxious  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  social  than  to  the 
political  side  of  his  illustrious  father's  character.  Mr.  Buncombe  was  no  doubt  a 
'  swell,'  as  weU  as  a  member  for  Finsbury — not  a  usual  combination  ;  but  it  is  to  his 
life  in  the  senate  and  not  in  the  salom  that  real  interest  is  attached,  and  in  which 
his  real  importance  lay.  This  is,  however,  but  a  shght  shortcoming  in  so  excellent 
a  biography,  of  which  it  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  graced  by  an  excellent  en- 
graving after  the  weU-known  photograph  of  its  famous  subject." — Court  Journal. 

"  A  more  interesting  book  than  this  life  of  Mr.  Buncombe  has  not  appeared  for 
many  years,  or  one  more  full  of  reminiscences  of  etirring  incidents,  both  social  and 
politicaL" — Observer. 
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SAINTS    AND    SINNERS ;    OR,  IN    CHURCH 

AXD  ABOUT  IT.  By  Dr.  Doran.  2  volumes  large  post  8vo. 
21s.  bound. 

MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
COMBERMERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 

"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  sokliei',  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
Ijefore  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.  This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.  Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athensium. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

PEiNcrPAL  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking.  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Anns,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lmcoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Eejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Ti'ouble,  Fees  to  Comisel,  Eetainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
C+entlenien,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Pmisters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  veiy  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  reader's  pleasure.  He  mtroduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  mider  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms,  lawyers  on 
horsebaclc  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mii'th,"  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskiue  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
thej'  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Llr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it." — Athenseum. 

"The  success  of  his  'Book  about  Doctors'  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics -of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  larg3 
niunber  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  wel 
We  heed  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiner. 
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THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.      By 

jMatilda  Bktha:«  Edwards.  Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Miss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  Eothen." — Saturday  Eeview. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
Bant  reading." — Athemeum. 

"  If  possible,  '  Through  Spain'  is  even  a  better  book  than  '  A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows.'  ■' — Messenger. 

"  In  these  entertaining  pages  Miss  Edwards  tells  us  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
of  her  wanderings  in  Spain.    All  she  wi'ites  is  fresh  and  sparkling." — Examiner. 

"  '  Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  whose  '  Winter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Algiers.  Her  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  Visiting  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Gibraltar,  she  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  are  the  glory  of  Spain,  although  that  decaj/ing  nation  has  long  lost 
the  power  to  appreciate  them.  Crossing  from  Gibraltar  to  the  French  town  of 
Nemours,  she  travelled  through  the  province  of  Oran  to  the  city  of  Algiers,  touch- 
ing the  Great  Desert  by  the  way.  In  her  closing  chapters  she  gives  a  peep  oi 
colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures  of  the  Arabs,  both 
settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study.'' — Star. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.  By  the  ^Makquis  of  Lorne.  Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,     los. 

•'The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  As  records  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  young  tourist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory.'"— Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Athenxum. 

"  Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
ti'aveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information.'" — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  correct  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  no  where  more  frankness 
and  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facta  and  impressions.'' — Examiner. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS     IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Wingfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written,  the  style  being  easy,  animated,  and 
genial." — Daily  Xews. 

"  This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  and  interesting  information 
about  countries  of  which  not  much  is  known  by  Englishmen ;  and  the  Author's 
stories  of  personal  adventure  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Star. 
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THE    SPORTSMAN    AND    NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.     With  Notes   on   the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.     By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.     1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 
"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct" — 
Athenieum. 

"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada  '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  coucei'niug  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  infonnation  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible  picturesque."— 
Sunday  Times. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1   vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     JOs.  6d.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jerningham's  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining.'"— United  Service  Magazine. 

"A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jerningham  records  hia 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner." — Court  Jounml. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  miaffected  style.     The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  iinpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— A  themeun. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  difS- 
cult  to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

"  A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favour  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows." — Post. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam lY.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand.  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,   Puckler 
Muskau;    the   Dukes  of  Sussex,   York,   Cambridge,    Wellmgton,    d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Bi-unswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Eichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,   Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbmy,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury.   Castlereagh,   Breadalbane,   &c.      Sirs  Robert    Peel,    T.   Lawrence,   W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  Geoi'ge  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeifington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Momy,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,   Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brummell,   Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey.  Londonderry,  BlessLngton,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c 
"A  book  imrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 
"  A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  Uved  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy.   Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well    The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — Spectator. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mater,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  \Yedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,   Miss   Wedgwood,   and    other   Original 
Sources.     With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.     By  Eliza  Meteyard.     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.     Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits   and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 
"  An  important  contribution  to  the  annals  of  industrial  biography.    Miss  Mete- 
yard has  executed  a  laborious  task  with  much  care  and  fidelity.    The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  deserve  the  highest  praise.    They  are  exe- 
cuted with  extreme  beauty. — Times. 

"A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.     The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  typographical  skill.    More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy 
paper,  and  more  dainty  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyes." — Saturday  Review. 
"An  admirable,  well-written,  and  most  interesting  book." — Athenxum. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 
"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart'  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.    Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.    She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.  2  vols. 
"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  says,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  kno\vn  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  " — Times. 
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ENGLISH     TEAVELLEES     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  ca  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
MoENS.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with  Additions.  2  vols.,  with 
Portrait  and  other  Ihustrations. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural."— 77<e  Tiiues. 

TEAVELS  IN  FEANCE   AND  GEEMANY  IN 

1865  AND  18G6  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  Montenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols. 

A    JOUENEY  FEOM  LONDON    TO    PEESE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,    MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TEAVELS  IN  THE  EEGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIVE   OF  THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 

TEAVELS  AND  ADVENTUEES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols. 

ADVENTUEES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.    By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  EOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrangb,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

ADVENTUEES  AND  EESEAECHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  «&c. '  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
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CHAELIE    VILLARS   AT    CAMBRIDGE.      By 

G.  L.  Tottenham.  Trinity  College.     2  vols.     21s. 

From  thf,  "  Tr>iE>."  April  9. — •'  There  are  many  interesting  and  suggestive  topica 
treated  of  in  Mr.  Tottenham's  book.  The  author  deserves  credit  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  introduces  to  us  the  successive  scenes  of  a  university  man's  career. 
Many  of  his  descriptions  are  given  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  In  one  respect  Mr. 
Tottenham  possesses  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Hughes.  He  describes  Cambridge 
life,  if  not  exactly  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  at  any  rate  as  it  was  very  re- 
cently.'" 

'■  The  author  of  '  Charlie  Yillars '  is  a  most  interestiBg  and  amusing  writer. 
Scholars  and  statesmen,  dons  and  undergraduates,  naval  and  military  men.  sports- 
men and  turfites,  amatetirs  and  actors,  will  not  leave  'Charlie  Villars'  when  once 
they  have  commenced  a  perusal  of  his  adventures  ;  and  the  gentler  sex  will  take 
dehght  in  it  as  a  work  of  great  power  and  undoubted  talent,  aud  one  which  must 
enchain  their  sjTnpathies." — Court  Journal. 

"  '  Charlie  Tillars  at  Cambridge "  is  agreed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  trustworthy  ao- 
cotmt  of  life  at  that  University." — Daily  Xeics. 

"This  book  abounds  in  sport  of  all  kinds,  and  will  please  Old  Trinity  men  im- 
menselv.  Every  page  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  Cambridge  Universitv  life." 
—BtUS  Life. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEX  HORTEXSE,  MOTHER 

OF  XAPOLEOX  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     63. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with.""— Z»aj7i/  Xeics. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s, 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  <S:c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     10s.  6d. 

"  "With  pleasure  her  ntmaerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  -The  Truthfulness  of  Art' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty.'  '  The  Love  of  Ornament.'  •  Early  da\vn  of  Art,"  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  •  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,"  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,"  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

AYILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By    Cardinal 

^YISEMA^^     1  vol.  8vo,  os. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  3Iatron,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'    2  vols. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN« 

TURE.     By  William  Stagier.     2  vols,  with  Portrait. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN  :    A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Strettox,  Esq.    8 vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  IVLaffei. 

2  vols.  8vo. 
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A    NOBLE    WOMAN.      By    J.   C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  "Live  it  Down,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  present  work  is  a  very  pleasant  book  to  read.  It  has  the  air 
of  being  a  real  narrative  rather  than  a  novel.  There  is  excellent  portraiture  of  life 
in  an  English  county  town.  The  careers  of  the  two  men  who  are  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  the  book  are  worked  out  to  their  natural  end  and  admirably  devised. 
The  story  has  a  healthy,  genuine  reality  which  makes  it  charming." — Athenasum. 

"  A  charming  work,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  lastingly  popular.  Its  sketches 
of  English  life  and  scenery  are  sufficient,  apart  from  all  questions  of  story,  to 
entitle  it  to  a  large  measure  of  admiration.  "We  have  seldom  read  a  novel  we  can 
more  frankly  commend.  '  A  Noble  Woman '  is  a  clever,  fresh,  and  thoroughly 
healthy  story.  It  has  a  clear,  interesting,  and  carefully  elaborated  plot,  and  pre- 
sents many  admirable  pieces  of  description."— ^M«(/«i/  Times. 

"  '  A  Noble  Woman  '  is  written  from  first  to  last  in  a  style  that  is  lucid,  easy,  and 
vigorous.    A  great  charm  about  it  is  its  thoroughly  pure  and  healthy  tone." — Star. 

FKOM  OLYMPUS  TO  HADES.    By  Mrs.  For- 

HESTER,  Author  of  "  Fair  Women."     3  vols. 

COLONEL   FORTESCUE'S   DAUGHTER.     By 

Lady  Charles  Thtnne,  Author  of  "  Off  the  Line,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  COUNTESS'S  CROSS.     By  Mrs.  Egerton. 

3  vols. 

DORA.   By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Author  of  ^  Nathalie/ 

'  Adele,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  whole  story  is  unique  in  talent,  interest,  and  charm." — Examiner. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh  always  writes  things  that  are  worth  reading.  In  the  present 
novel  there  are  sketches  of  character,  household  interiors,  bits  of  descriptive  life 
which  are  charming." — Athenxum. 

"A  charming  story,  most  charmingly  written,  full  of  incidents  and  full  of  charac- 
ter. This  delightful  and  enthralling  narrative  is,  in  many  respects,  the  happpiest 
effusion  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  imagination." — Sun. 

COUNTRY  COTERIES.    By  Lady  Chatterton. 

"  Lady  Chatterton  has  given  us  a  clever  and  amusing  novel.  There  is  enough  of 
real  life  and  society  to  make  the  characters  natural,  and  to  give  the  book  the  zest 
of  gossip  about  neighbours  with  whom  we  are  personally  acquainted.  '  Country 
Coteries  '  is  intended  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  and  it  is  just  the  book  calculated  to 
do  this  pleasantly  and  well." — Athenxum. 

"  A  remarkably  clever  and  amusing  story.  The  plot  is  intricate  and  ingenious, 
the  style  lively  and  humourous." — Post. 

MEG.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  "The  Curate's 

Discipline,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  novel  is  a  very  good  one." — Examiner. "Mrs.  Eiloart's  writing  is  very 

clever." — Spectator. "  A  very  clever  and  finely  constriacted  story,  full  of  human 

interest  and  overflowing  with  rich  qualities  of  intellect  and  art,  and  mirthful,  pa- 
thetic, and  unwearying  reading." — Post. "  This  story  is  everywhere  well  written. 

It  is  pathetic,  it  is  humourous,  it  shows  much  originality,  it  is  full  of  observation,  it 
has  many  well-drawn  characters,  and  there  is  a  deep,  clear  moral  in  the  whole 
book."— ,Stor. 

MORTIMER'S  MONEY.  By  S.  Russell  Whitney. 

"  This  story  is  deeply  interesting.  The  plot  is  natural  and  probable,  the  dialogue 
lively  and  spirited." — United  Service  Afag. 

"A  well  told  story,  of  no  ordinary  interest." — John  Bull. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


JEANIE'S  QUIET  LIFE.    By  the  Author  of  '  St. 

Olave's,'  '  Alec's  Bride,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  written  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  occasionally  eloquent  and 
pathetic.  Many  of  the  pictures  of  country  life  are  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the 
love  scenes  have  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  The  book  has  a  vitality  which 
distinguishes  the  productions  of  but  few  contemporary  novelists.  The  author  has 
shown  a  real  creative  power,  and  has  given  us  some  perfectly  new  and  original 
characters." — Saturday  Review. 

OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 

Author  of  '  Lost  and  Saved,'  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  that  could  have  been  written  by  a  common-place 
person,  and  the  author's  reflections  are  always  worth  reading.  The  incidents  are 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  told,  and  we  are  especially  struck  by  the  conception 
of  Margaret  Carmichael." — Times. 

"  A  thoroughly  readable  and  wholesome  work  of  fiction.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  Mrs.  Norton's  many  admirers."— Athenxum. 

NORTHERN    ROSES.      By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author 

of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  very  interesting,  natural,  and  instructive  story."— Post. 

GUILD  COURT.    By  George  Mac  Donald,  M.A. 

Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  very  entertaining  story,   abounding  with   wholesome    interest   and   wise 
counsel    The  characters  are  delineated  with  force  and  fidelity.    Mr.  Mac  Donald 
writes  with  a  higher  purpose  than  transient  amusement." — Athenxum. 

A  HERO'S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Duffus  Hardy.    3  v. 

"  Mrs.  Hardy  has  written  so  well,  that  her  book  will  please  a  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  woman  of  kindness,  good  sense,  and  refine- 
ment."—ri»j«5. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.   By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  best  of  Miss  Tytler's  books.    The  author  of  '  The  Huguenot  Family'  is  a 
•writer  of  true,  sweet,  and  original  genius  ;  and  her  book  is  one  of  permanent  value, 
the  interest  of  which  repeated  readings  will  not  exhaust." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

TWO    MARRIAGES.       By  the   Author  of   *John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'   'Christian's  Mistake,'   &c.      2  vols. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  '  Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  respects 
the  very  best  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produced.    Earely  have  we  read  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  tender  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson.'" — British  Qiuirterly  Review. 

RAYMOND'S  HEROINE.     Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read,  and  it  will 
be  read  with  breathless  interest." — Times, 

LOVE'S   SACRIFICE.      By  Mrs.  W.  Grey.     3  v. 

"There  is  much  to  admire  in  'Love's  Sacrifice.'  The  character  of  Marie  is 
presented  with  distinctiveness  and  force,  and  the  more  startling  incidents  of  the 
drama  are  set  forth  with  excellent  skill  and  \iso\ir."—Atlienxum. 

A  WOMAN'S  TRIALS.    By  Grace  Ramsay.    3  v. 

"  Miss  Ramsay  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  those  books  which  most  people 
feel  inclined  to  finish  at  a  single  reading.  The  skill  with  which  she  keeps  up  a 
high  degree  of  interest  is  an  evidence  of  talent  of  no  mean  order.  The  book  pos- 
Besses  a  distinctive  originality."— Times. 


Slnbcr  tin  6s}3cchil  |Jatr0iiage  of  |)cr  gjujcsfw. 

Published  annitaJh/,  in   One   Vol,  royal  8z'o,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved^  handsomelij  bound,  icith  (jilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  EDITION  FOR  1868  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family- 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  co7istantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
Bedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Khigdom,  holdmg  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kmgdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscoimts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honom-able 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
Is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronoimce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errorsof  formerworks.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  ia  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— iferaW. 
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NOW  IN  COUESE   OF  PrBLICATION 

HURST  AND  BLiCKETT'S  STANDAED  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTEATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAX  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Black  ett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  aiid  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  hound."— Post. 

VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to'age  of  a  perfect  man— aChristian  gentleman,  and  it  abomids  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ai)ility.  This  oheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  HaUfax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinai-y  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  i^  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WAEBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  orisrinal  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descnptions  are  enlivened.  Anions  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  usefal  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque." — Sun. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  ai'e  as  individual      they  are  elegant." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  ^o."— Examiner. 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  \irtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life, with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  "— Porfi. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man 
ners,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  writteu."— Messenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domma,tion."—At?ien<jeum. 

VOL.  IX.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In'  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  effect."— Jthenceum. 

VOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 

VOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." '—^^/iew^Mw. 

VOL,  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  maimer  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  se« 
books  in  handsome  \xm{orin."—Uxa'miner. 


VOL.  XIIL— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 


VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  b« 
fouTid  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  vou  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  on« 
may  be  read  in  half  an  ho\xr."—Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
••  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— Sunday  Tim^'. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  MrsGretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  ,oppor- 
tuiio  instruction."— TA*  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 


VOL.  XVIIL— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBREl. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  Ufe  of  "Jeann© 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  'Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax'  and  '  The  Caxtons.' " — Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORTTM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sergeant  at  Law. 

A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Ea,vfn."—Hliistrated  News. 


VOL.  XXL— ADELE.     BY  JTILIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  MissKavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  deUcate  character-painting." — Athenaum. 


VOL.  XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  theaccomplished author."— .S'a^wrda^  Review. 


VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting."— ^</i€»<eu7». 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"A  delightful  hook."— Athen(eum.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  toreaa  as  it  is  lustruc- 
iive."—Athe7icewn.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Herald. 

VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— Tiinas. 
'  A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  \fork."— Examiner. 


IIURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  XXVIIl.— LES  MISERABLES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  piige  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— QMar^er^:^  Review. 


VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARAS  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  ana  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
Will  Like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Tijwes. 

'■'  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irvini;?'s  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  wUl  be  fuller^of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— /Sa^itrda?/  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent,  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  sti'ong  im'^ve^sioa."— Edinburgh  Review. 

VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  *  St  Olave'a'  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— ^^/lewceztm. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

**  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Pos^. 

VOL.  XXXTIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  ns  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— T^»^es. 


VOL.  XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  M.A. 
"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \Viiit"—Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXV.— AGNES.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  former  \voY\iii."—Athen(Bum. 

"Mrs  Ohphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  fovmd  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  '  Agnes'  is  a 
s^-^-.fy  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Pys^. 


